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Sentinels of Social Service 


aie continuous need for national social service organiza- 
tions on the alert to stimulate legislative and adminis- 
trative activities, to uncover weaknesses in public ma- 
chinery set up to meet a social responsibility, and by tena- 
ciously “following through” to overcome indifference or 
neglect that stands in the way of the public getting what it 
has indicated it should have, is pointedly illustrated by 
recent developments in the field of protective legislation. 

Publication of the long-delayed report of the United 
States Coal Commission was finally voted on February 4. 
This action is the direct result of a year’s campaign by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation culminating 
in a congressional hearing in January. Government agen- 
cies interested in the report hesitated to take the initiative. 
Congress appeared indifferent. Yet, more than half a 
million dollars of public money had, upon popular demand, 
been spent in gathering data on the coal industry. Per- 
sistence on the part of the Association succeeded in over- 
coming inertia at Washington and in making available to 
public use the findings of the coal investigation. 

A similar campaign was made necessary by the failure 
of Congress before adjourning last June to provide funds 
for continuing federal-state cooperation in rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples. This Association called public atten- 
tion to the demoralizing effect of this failure on federal 
and state administration. It raised the question whether 
Congress was going to cripple or abandon a service that 
had become an accepted national principle. When Con- 
gress met again in December it voted the monéy to con- 
tinue this important service for another three years. 

More progress has been made in the past two years 
toward bringing about the elimination of needless coal 
mine fatalities due to coal dust explosions than in all pre- 
vious years added together. A decade and more has 
passed since the United States Bureau of Mines demon- 
strated that the simple and inexpensive device of rock dust- 
ing the mines effectively prevents coal dust explosions. 
That information for the most part lay unheeded in gov- 
ernment reports while fatalities due to coal dust explosions 
have been increasing at an appalling rate. The Association 
for Labor Legislation undertook a nationwide campaign 
to bring about the adoption of the rock dusting safeguard. 


In 1922 less than half a dozen coal companies were found 
protecting their mines and miners with rock dust. By the 
end of 1924 more than fifty companies had rock dusted 
their mines or were beginning to instal it, and the State 
of Utah took pioneer action in requiring the use of rock 
dust by all coal companies. An aroused public sentiment 
is now needed to bring this necessary measure of coal mine 
safety effectively to the attention of the state legislatures. 
Much is being heard about “leaving protective measures to 
the states.” Will the states now promptly demonstrate 
their capacity to function? 

The plight of wage-earners injured in private employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia went unheeded by public 
agencies until this Association began a campaign to secure 
for them the protection of workmen’s accident compensa- 
tion. There is not even an employer’s liability law or as 
much as an accident reporting law in the District, although 
workmen’s compensation is now a settled American prin- 
ciple! For four years a well-considered bill has been pend- 
ing in Washington to provide the needed protection. Twice 
this bill has been favorably reported to the House. It has 
not passed, primarily because the public does not yet fully 
appreciate the character of the commercial insurance oppo- 
sition and the selfish basis upon which it rests. 

Long-range planning of public works to aid in stabiliz- 
ing employment is a foremost measure on this Associa- 
tion’s program for combatting unemployment. In recent 
years it has been urged at Washington and in the states. 
The principle of advance planning of public construction 
has long been officially accepted. President Coolidge has 
now declared in its favor. However, the Elliott bill for 
public buildings which passed the House February 2, failed 
to include this provision. Private efforts must now con- 
tinue until they meet with an administration willing to 
insist upon the application of a principle it professes to 
endorse. 

These and other timely issues were discussed at the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Association in December, 
and fresh impetus was given by members in attendance 
from all parts of the country to the year-around service of 
this organization in standing on guard for social legislation 
from the public point of view. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


ADDRESSES given at the joint session of the American Economic Association 
and the American Association for Labor Legislation at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, December 30, on The World Monetary Problem (How 
far is it practicable to stabilize industry through stabilization of bank- 
ing and credit operations?) will be published by the Economic Asso- 
ciation in its official review. Papers contributed at the joint session of 
the American Statistical Association and the Association for Labor 
Legislation on Population and the Labor Supply will be published in 
book form) by the Pollak Foundation. 

© 

At a coal mine safety conference held under the auspices of the mining 
section of the National Safety Council at Springfield, Illinois, January 15-16, 
John E. Jones of the Old Ben Coal Corporation discussed practical methods of 
rock dusting mines to prevent coal dust explosions. The successful 
experience with the rock dust safeguard in Old Ben mines was described 
in detail by Mr. Jones at the seventeenth annual meeting of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation in December, 1923. His pioneering 
address appeared in this Review for March, 1924, and has since been 
widely circulated in pamphlet form. 

° 

State funds for workmen’s accident insurance continue to show progress 
in contrast with commercial insurance companies which are complaining that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to carry this class of business. The Penn- 
sylvania state fund, in announcing a 15 per cent dividend to policy 
holders, reports that during the past seven years the fund has not only 
accumulated a surplus of $2,362,609 but also a reserve of $3,140,661 to 
pay claims of injured workmen and their dependents. During 1924 
the state fund has issued 8,500 new policies. In California an average 
of 30 per cent of the premiums collected during 1924 will be returned to 
policy holders by the state fund. 

© 

Now that commercial insurance agents, aided by certain groups of em- 
ployers in Missouri, have defeated an adequate workmen’s compensation 
law, including an exclusive state fund, in the election of November 4, 
they are asking the legislature to pass a workmen’s compensation law 
which excludes from its provisions employers of fewer than ten persons 
and gives the commercial companies a monopoly of the insurance! 


2 
Farture of the Associated Employers Reciprocal (reported in this Review 
for September, 1924, page 243) which wrote compensation in Idaho and left 
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the beneficiaries without recourse, has led the Idaho Industrial Accident Board 
to take action looking to the prevention of a recurrence of such a disaster in 
the future. The new regulation requires that every company authorized 
to do business in Idaho under workmen’s compensation contracts must 
deposit securities with the state treasurer, the actual market value of an 
amount not less than the total amount of the company’s accrued lia- 
bility. Under exclusive state funds for workmen’s accident insurance 
no such failures are possible, and hence no need for regulations that 
amount—in the case of the present victims—to locking the stable door 
after the horse is stolen. 


° 


EXPERIENCE under the old age pension law enacted in Montana in 
1923 shows that the cost is remarkably low. Official reports covering 
the first nine months’ operation of the act give $65.50 as the average 
amount paid to persons pensioned. This is about $87 a year, even less 
than the expectations of the legislature which fixed a maximum pension 
of $300 a year for each eligible person. 


° 


A veEcision handed down February 2 by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania in the case of Busser v. State Treasurer holds the old age 
assistance act unconstitutional. In this the earlier adverse decision of 
the Dauphin county court was sustained. A peculiar provision of the 
Pennsylvania constitution stood in the way of the act to pension aged 
dependents. This provision declares that “no appropriations, except for 
pensions or gratuities for military services, shall be made for charitable, 
educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or community, nor 
to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation or associa- 
tion.” The court still leaves unsettled the question whether this con- 
stitutional provision also invalidates the existing mothers’ pension act 
although the decision argues that this and the teachers’ and judges’ re- 
tirement acts rest on a different basis from that of pensions for aged 
dependents. ; 


° 


PoINTING out that old age pension laws “represent a struggle to pro- 
tect wage-earners against dependence in their old age,” the American 
Federation of Labor at its 1924 convention in El Paso declared that 


“no effort should be spared to defend these old age pension laws against 
attacks.” 


° 


“SIXTY-FIVE of the explosion disasters occurring in American mines from 
1908 to the early part of 1923, were definitely found to have been caused 
through the ignition of gas and dust by explosives,” says a recent report 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. “The total number of men killed 
in these 65 explosions was 758. All of these 65 mine explosions were 
found to be due to the use of non-permissible explosives. In fact, the 
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Bureau has no record of an explosion disaster having resulted anywhere, 
at any time, in the United States from the use of permissible ex- 
plosives.” Use only of permissible explosives—which are devised to 
reduce the hazard of igniting gas and coal dust—is one of the important 
features of the program of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation for preventing needless coal mine accidents. 


© 


WILLIAM GREEN succeeds the late Samuel Gompers as President of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Green was international secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America. He served with 
distinction as a member, of the Ohio legislature, becoming known as 
“the father of the Ohio workmen’s compensation law.” _ 


© 


Tuomas KENNEDY, president of District No. 7 of the United Mine Workers 
of America and a member of the general administrative council of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, has been chosen international 
secretary-treasurer of the miner’s union, succeeding William Green who 
was elected President of the American Federation of Labor. 


° 


Ir now appears that the intensive and expensive opposition propaganda of 
manufacturers’ organizations has succeeded in preventing ratification of 
the child labor amendment at the present sessions of state legislatures. 
By February 7, three states had voted favorably and nine unfavorably, 
while in nine additional states the amiendment had been rejected by 
one house of the legislature. The National Child Labor Committee 
and the American Federation of Labor, which have led the campaign 
for the amendment, announce that the issue is not closed but that the 
campaign for ratification will continue, 


° 


Grace Apsortt, chief of the federal Children’s Bureau, in her annual report 
reviews the study made by the bureau of industrial accidents suffered 
by minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New Jersey, and shows that 
it was the children of sixteen and seventeen years of age who had the 
highest percentage of accidents due to power-driven machinery. 


© 


James A. Hamitton has been appointed State Industrial Commissioner 
of New York to succeed Bernard Shientag. Mr. Hamilton was formerly 
secretary of state and at one time commissioner of correction of New 
York City. 

© 


Governor Morcan of West Virginia, in his message to the legislature, 
January 14, urged the adoption of legislation for coal mine safety. “The 
most important suggestion that will come to you at this session,” he 
said, “will be with reference to the enactment of measures designed to 
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save human life, or to reduce the fatal and non-fatal accidents in our 
mines to a minimum. * * * Our record has been exceptionally good until 
the past year, when three explosions added the names of 270 victims to 
the list of fatalities.” 


© 


Tur American Woolen Company has recently discontinued its sick- 
ness benefit plan, established about three years ago, whereby an em- 
ployee received a percentage of his regular weekly wage when disabled 
by illness or accident. Again the essential weakness of private “benefit” 
plans is revealed. Until a system of health insurance is established by law, 
workers cannot be assured of medical care and cash compensation to 
protect them against the consequences of disabling sickness. 


° 


On the immediate legislative program of the Illinois state federation of 
labor are bills for old age pensions and for unemployment insurance. 


© 


Tuomas G. Fear, general superintendent of the Inland Collieries company, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on experience with rock dusting at the Indianola mines 
at a meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute held in Welch, De- 
cember 2 and 3. Mr. Fear declared that rock dusting has passed the ex- 
perimental stage; that its effectiveness in stopping and preventing coal 
dust explosions has been proven; and that its use in coal mines is 
certain to become more general. 


° 


ENCOURAGING progress in the stabilization of the building industry is 
reported by the American Construction Council, January 17. It says 
that by the adoption of new methods in construction builders have been 
able to distribute the heretofore back-breaking seasonal unemployment 
load over a twelve-month period. “This greater stabilization,” it is ex- 
plained, “has been secured by relatively simple methods. Experience 
has shown that work on large buildings, whether of steel, masonry or 
concrete construction, can be conducted with safety in temperatures 
down to twenty or twenty-five degrees above zero.” 


° 


A sociaL justice platform, adopted by the Union of Hebrew Congrega- 
tions at a recent convention in St. Louis, calls for “compulsory one-day- 
of-rest-in-seven for all workers.” It favors safety and health in industry 
with particular reference to the special needs of women. It urges 
“adequate compensation for industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases;” “an adequate permanent national system of public employment 
bureaus,” and “legislative provision for universal workmen’s health in- 
surance and careful study of social insurance methods for meeting the 
contingencies of unemployment and old age.” 
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A REFERENDUM recently in four Canadian cities resulted in the abandonment 
of the seven-day week for municipal fire fighters, in three of the cities. 
only one city retained the long week. 

ae, 

CoMMERCIAL insurance agents are advised by Edward Kory, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Indemnity Company, to select workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness with greater caution or they will be in danger of losing this large source 
of livelihood. Casualty companies, he says, are faced with a serious situation 
in meeting compensation claims and if they are forced to discontinue 
compensation insurance entirely then this field will be taken over by ex- 
clusive state funds. Mr. Kory suggests that the agents cut out those 
classes fraught with loss dangers. Are the commercial agents, in other 
words, going to deny protection to the workmen and their families who 
are most in need of it? When all states insist that accident compen- 
sation insurance be carried exclusively in state funds there can be no 
such arbitrary denial of the protection which workmen’s compensation 
laws have been enacted expressly to provide. 


© 


Fiint, Michigan, has returned to municipal insurance of city em- 
ployees. 


© 


UnveEr Republican leadership a joint legislative committee was created by 
the New York legislature to investigate charges of delays in the payment of 
claims to injured workers under the compensation law. Hearings before 
this “Whitley committee” thus far have indicated that appropriations 
have not been sufficient to permit the employment of an administrative 
staff large enough to eliminate all delay. 


° 


A pitt for statewide old age pensions has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature; also a bill for unemployment insurance. 


© 


BeEcAuseE the Utah industrial commission held that a marriage in Wyoming 
in less than two months after the bride’s divorce from a former husband 1s 
not recognized under the Utah law, it has denied workmen’s compensa- 
tion to the widow of a miner who was killed in the Castle Gate coal 
mine explosion. The decision has been upheld by the state supreme 
court. 

© 


Bots a coal mining company and its superintendent are held by the supreme 
court of appeals of West Virginia to be liable for hiring a child under sixteen 
to work in the mine in violation of the West Virginia child labor 
statute, and may be joined in a suit for recovery for death of the child 
in such employment. 
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An amendment to the workmen’s compensation law of Illinois is being 
urged at the present session of the legislature by the state federation of labor 
to relieve the employer of double liability in case a previously injured man 
suffers a second injury in his new employment and is totally disabled 
thereby. The proposed bill is similar to the New York law which 
provides a special fund for the compensation of “second injuries” and 
which was recently upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 


° 


In recognition of the work of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation to aid in bringing about general adoption of the rock dusting safeguard 
to prevent coal dust explosions, it was recently invited to name a repre- 
sentative to serve on the Mining Standardization Correlating Committee 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee and the Secretary, 
John B. Andrews, has been designated. 


° 


Tue Elliott public buildings bill, appropriating $150,000,000 for six years 
to be spent at a rate of not more than $25,000,000 a year, passed the 
House of Representatives on February 2. It did not, however, con- 
tain a provision applying the principle of long-range planning of public 
works, although this principle has been publicly accepted by the Ad- 
ministration. Continued efforts are being made in behalf of advance 
planning by the Advisory Council on Public Works created at a national 
conference held a year ago under the auspices of the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies, and on which the American Association for 
Labor Legislation is represented by Otto T. Mallery. 


° 


A PROPOSED social creed for the churches recently brought forward by the 
social service commission of the National Council of the Congregational 
churches of the United States calls for an eight-hour day in industry, 
one day of rest in seven, and “adequate accident, sickness, and unem-, 
ployment insurance, together with suitable provision for old age.” 


} ad 
New Jersey woolen manufacturers, combined in the “Industrial Council 
of Woolen Mills,” are defying the law which went into effect January 1 
prohibiting the employment of women in factories at night. While 


women continue to work at night, the woolen manufacturers are bringing 
an action in court to test the constitutionality of the act. 


° 


Aw administration bill introduced in the Kansas legislature, January 22 
aims to abolish the state Court of Industrial Relations which has pro- 
voked much discussion since its creation four years ago. Recent court 
decisions have emasculated the industrial relations court. Now it is 
proposed to merge the court, together with the public utilities and tax 
commissions, into a new body. 


Legislative Notes 11 


A CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS on coal mine safety which, it was an- 
nounced, President Coolidge planned to call early in 1925 has been in- 
definitely postponed. In view of the increase during 1924 in fatalities 
due to preventable coal dust explosions and the urgent need for legis- 
lation in all soft coal states to require the universal use of rock dust 
to prevent such disasters, it is unfortunate that the Governors’ Con- 
ference, if it is to be held at all, was not convened earlier. And, as 
Coal Age points out, “unless everyone assembles with the fullest de- 
termination to amend conditions, the conference will have an unfortunate 
result. * * * Rock dusting is one of the provisions which require such 
(uniform) legislation. It should be made general.” 


° 


Governor DonaHEY of Ohio in his message to the legislature recom- 
mends that the scope of compensable occupational diseases be broadened. 


° 


Canapa’s widely discussed ‘industrial disputes law of 1907 (the 
Lemieux act) has been held unconstitutional by the Imperial Privy 
Council. The decision, rendered by Lord Haldane, held that the act 
violates the British North American act in providing for federal action 
on questions relating to property and civil rights that belong under the 
jurisdiction of the various provinces. 


co) 


GovErRNor SmitH of New York sent a special message to the legislature 
January 26, urging an emergency appropriation to take care of 25,000 
new cases under the workmen’s compensation law. The increase in the 
number of injured workers coming under the protection of the law is 
the result of the amendment passed by the 1924 legislature reducing the 
non-compensated “waiting period” from fourteen to seven days. 


° 


A symposium on rock dusting of coal mines to prevent coal dust ex- 
plosigns was an important feature of the 13lst meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers held in New York City, 
February 16-19. 


© 


APPOINTMENT of a special committee to investigate the operation of 
insurance companies in the state is requested in a petition presented to 
the Massachusetts legislature. 


© 


Costa Rica has abolished all forms of commercial insurance. By a law 
recently enacted the writing of all classes of insurance becomes ex- 
clusively a function of the government. “The National Insurance Bank” 
is to be established for the purpose of conducting the business of the 
state insurance. 
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Governor Hannett of New Mexico says that the provision of the work- 
men’s compensation law which gives only funeral expenses to non- 
resident alien dependents is unfair. 


© 


DiscussING social insurance, the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Herald says that 
insurance against unemployment “is doubtless the most popular, but 
health insurance is really much more urgent. * * * Public health 
engineering is doing marvelously in the way of preventing publicly 
preventable suffering. But individual sickness, disabling the breadwinner 
and making the landlord and the grocer figures of terror, is still the 
greatest single cause of destitution.” 


© 


FoLLow1nG a study of the Rockefeller Plan of Employees’ Representation 
in operation in the mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
the Russell Sage Foundation reports that it is only a partial success. 
In reply John D. Rockefeller, Jr., says: “Attention may be called to 
the fact that the Sage Foundation’s study was made several years ago 
and that in the natural process of development many of the difficulties 
referred to in the report have been overcome.” One advantage of the 
prompt publication of the result of an industrial survey is that no alibi 
can be set up that “conditions have changed.” 


° 
A SIGNIFICANT development in philanthropy and social welfare work is 
found in the will of the late Mrs. V. Everit Macy who left from $10,000 
to $15,000 each to a deputy commissioner of public welfare, a principal 
of a trade school for girls, and a national director of the Girl Scouts— 
three women associates of Mrs. Macy in organized social service. 


° 
In France a bill has been introduced in the Chamber of Deputies calling 
for a state monopoly of all insurance business. The bill, which is said 
to have the support of about fifty deputies, proposes that the state 
shall immediately institute this public insurance monopoly, having a 
period of fifteen years in which to pay off the capital at par value 
invested by share holders in insurance companies, subject to a rate of 
interest not higher than 6 per cent; also that the state shall take over 
bodily the staffs and employees of the companies together with their 
statistical bureaus. A committee of defense has been formed by high 
officials of the insurance companies. This proposal to make all kinds 
of insurance a function of the state comes with especial interest from 
France—a country which has long been regarded as a stronghold of 
private insurance. 
2 


A MARKED reduction in poverty and distress has been brought about by 
‘ j Pere ‘ 
workmen's compensation legislation, according to the annual report, just 
issued, of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


Time for Action! 
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—Baer in “Labor” 


This cartoon vividly suggests labor's feeling that coal dust explosions turn coal 
mines into death traps. More than a decade ago government experts demonstrated 
that these disasters can be prevented by the simple and inexpensive device of sprinkling 
the mine with rock dust. Only one state—Utah—has thus far taken action, and that 
during the past year, to require the use of this safeguard. A few progressive mine 
companies elsewhere have installed it. It is now up to the legislatures in twenty-four 
bituminous states to make the use of rock dust universal, 


Two More Mine Explosions 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


INCE. the December number of this REVIEW appeared, 

there have been two ‘‘major’’ disasters due to coal dust ex- 
plosions—one at Burnett, Washington, December 17, 1924, 
in which 7 miners were killed and another at Providence, 
Kentucky, January 15, 1925, in which 6 miners met death. 
One of these six victims left a widow and ten children; the 
others were fathers of from two to six children. E/ighty-five 
miners had left the Providence mine only an hour before the 
fatal explosion! 

Despite the comparatively favorable showing since Septem- 
ber—which is doubtless due in some measure to the remark- 
able activity of coal companies in 1924 in installing rock dust 
in their mines to prevent coal dust explosions—nevertheless 
the toll of fatal explosions has shown a shocking increase for 
the past year. In 1924 ten “major” explosions in coal 
mines took 459 lives! In 1923 265 miners were killed 
in nine ‘‘major’”’ coal mine disaster. These tragedies followed 
a series of eleven “major” explosions in 1922 which caused 
the death of 264 men. In ten years we have killed more 
than 25,000 coal miners! 

What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, is feelingly sug- 
gested by one editor who writes: 

The figures didn’t mean a great deal to us. If we had 
been standing at the mouth of the mine, however, and 
seen the charred bodies borne to the surface; if we had 
been in the group of wives and children sobbing behind 
their shawls, and had faced with them the future without 
the breadwinner—then we should feel what these frequent 
mine disasters mean. And we should have demanded: 
“Can’t something be done about stopping them?” 


How much longer shall these killings continue? (““The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,” says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 

Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least\ partial relief for those 


left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. Director 
Bain of the Bureau declares that “‘explosions can and must be 
prevented.” Results, however, depend upon local and state 
action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 


1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “per- 
missibles;’’ the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;”? and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases_of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of tranmg and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REVIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past year and a half with the active 
cooperation of the press, and after consultation with mine 
operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ organi- 
zations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an examination 
of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
use of rock dust. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-four bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock 
Dust to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


(Eprror’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As 
the campaign has progressed during the past two years, the Association has been 
informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by additional companies. Such 
companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. The following list, 
as of February 1, 1925, does not indicate in all cases how many of the mines operated 
by the company are protected by rock dust or powdered shale. It is a tentative list 
based on information now at hand. Names of additional companies installing rock 
dust will be added from time to time to this honor roll.) 


Coal Companies Rock Dust Installed 


Old Ben Coal Corporation Winter of 1917-18 


(Operates 12 large mines in Illinois, in all 
but one of which shale dust has been or is being 
installed. ) 


Valier Coal Company 1919 
(Operates a mine in Illinois.) 


Union Pacific Coal Company 1921 


(Operates 17 mines in Wyoming; rock dust 
will be installed in all mines at an early date. 


Pennsylvania Coal Corporation 


(Operates 31 mines in Pennsylvania; rock 
dust now installed in some of the mines.) 


ee een eee 


Phelps Dodge Corporation April, 1923 


(Operates 7 mines in New Mexico, in all of 
which non-combustible dust is now partly—and 
will soon be completely—installed. ) 


British Empire Steel Company 1923 


(Rock dust installed in several mines in 
Nova Scotia.) 


Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation 
(Rock dust installed in 2 mines.) 


ee eee eee 


Springfield Coal Mining Company 


(Rock dust installed in one mine in Penn- 
sylvania. 


seer eee 


Victor American Fuel Company 1924 
(Rock dust installed in mines in Colorado.) 
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Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 


Inland Collieries Company 
(Operates 1 large shaft mine in Pennsylvania.) 


Royal Fuel Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Colo- 
rado.) 


Eastern Coke Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Republic Iron and Steel Company 
(Rock dust installed in 3 mines in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Hecla Coal and Coke Company 
(Rock dust installed in 2 mines in Penn- 
sylvania.) 


Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Consumers Mining Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Hillman Coal and Coke Company 
(Rock dust installed in 2 mines in Penn- 
sylvania and will be installed in all mines.) 


Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Pittsburgh Coal Company 


(Rock dust installed in 6 mines in Penn- 
sylvania and now being installed in a seventh 
mine. ) 


Westmoreland Coal Company 
(Rock dust installed in 4 mines in Penn- 
sylvania.) 


April, 1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 
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Lincoln Gas Coal Company 1a 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in Penn- 
sylvania.) 


Union Colliery Company 
(Rock dust installed in one mine in 
Illinois.) 


Madison Coal Corporation 


(Rock dust installed in one mine in Illinois 
and plans made to extend rock dusting to other 
mines. ) 


Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Com- 
pany 
(Rock dust installed in 2 mines in Illinois.) 


Carbon Fuel Company 
(Mine rock dusted in Utah.) 


United States Fuel Company 
(Mines rock dusted in Utah.) 


Utah Fuel Company : 
(Mines rock dusted in Utah.) 


Gallup American Coal Company 
(Rock dusting mines in New Mexico.) 


Eureka Coal Company 


(Began installing rock dust in one mine in 
Indiana in November, 1924.) 


Gulf States Steel Company 
(Rock dusting mines in Alabama.) 


Peabody Coal Company 
(Rock dusting several mines in Illinois. ) 


American Smelting and Refining Company 
(Rock dusting mines in Colorado.) 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain and Pacific Com- 
pany 
(Rock dusting mines in New Mexico.) 
Industrial Coal Company 
_ Cnstalling rock dust in 2 mines in Illinois 
in 1924.) 
Crerar-Clinch Coal Company 
(Making preparations to rock dust one 
mine in Illinois, November, 1924.) 


Creighton Coal Company 
(Rock dusting mines in Pennsylvania.) 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1924 
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imeedtiom  eacockranar errs a Wh) hea OTS CO ee see 
(Rock dusting mines in Pennsylvania.) 


rntariorGas CoaliCompanyi er pt WON owe ees 
(Rock dusting mines in Pennsylvania. ) 
West Kentucky CoalCompany = — ..sewees 
(Operates 22 mines in Kentucky; beginning 
to install rock dust.) 
Renublican Collieries Company = == ae 


(One of its 2 mines in Pennsylvania being 
rock dusted; other closed down.) 


West Pennsylvania Power Company = ...seeee 
(One mine in Pennyslvania being rock dusted 
and plans made to rock dust a mine in West 
Virginia. ) 
weaneeiat, Goal Company® = (F095 eae a shee. 


(Preparing to rock dust its mine in Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 


Oliver and Snyder Steel Company = —— aueaeees 
(Rock dusting mines in Pennsylvania.) 


BUCKEYEEC OAL. Company umes iin © baer Wh chat. ip, he a te 
(Preliminary dusting by hand; planning com- 
prehensive rock dusting soon in Pennsylvania 
mines. ) 


iPickanas-lMatherce, Company = 9 Ue a ee. 
(Preliminary dusting by hand; planning com- 
prehensive rock dusting soon in Pennsylvania 
mines. ) 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company = ~~ ......... 
(Rock dusting 2 mines in Pennsylvania.) 


iparieleceCoal Corporation ~~) 7 0 re nae 
(Rock dusting 5 mines in Pennsylvania.) : 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company = = ~~ ......... 
(Installing rock dust in its Alabama mines.) 


De Bardeleben Coal Corporation  —-—————Ss a ee ee 
(Beginning to rock dust mines in Alabama.) 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company ~~ ......... 


(Preliminary plans under way for rock dust- 
ing mines in Alabama.) 


Hominion CoalCompany® fie 9  - etea. 
(Beginning to rock dust in 1 mine in Canada.) 


In Utah, where rock dusting was made_compulsory by the newly 
adopted state mine safety code, effective July 1, 1924, practically all 
bituminous coal companies in the state have now installed rock dust 
more or less completely. 


Present Need Is for Prompt Action by 
State Legislatures to Make Use of 
~ Rock Dusting Safeguard in 
Coal Mines Universal 


OW that the mystery of coal dust explosions has been dis- 
pelled by science and a simple and thoroughly effective remedy 
found, the present need is for an insistent public opinion that will 
bring about at the present sessions of state legislatures a revision Of 
coal mine safety laws to make the use of rock dust universal. 

Rock dusting of mines to prevent fatal disasters due to coal 
dust explosions is now an accepted safety measure. Scientific re- 
search and practical application both have proved its effectiveness. 
Its cost is almost negligible—less than one cent a ton of coal mined. 
Insurance companies, after investigation, have recently lowered 
their rates on mines that are equipped with this safeguard. State 
mining inspectors at their national convention during the past year 
urged that rock dusting be included in coal mine safety regulations. 
Utah has just put into effect a new and enlightened safety code re- 
quiring the use of rock dust. About fifty of the more progressive 
coal mine owners in other states have already voluntarily installed 
—or have during the past year begun to install—the rock dusting 
safety device. (See page 16 of this Review.) 

These are substantial gains. But the more thoughtful and con- 
scientious employers who have equipped their mines with rock 
dust should not longer be placed at a disadvantage in competition 
with those who are less scrupulous. The time has now come for 
legislative action to make the use of this thoroughly tested safety 
measure a universal mining practice, as it has been in England and 
France where for a decade they have abolished the most destructive 
cause of coal mine catastrophes. Coal consumers may well ask if 
this essential commodity is to continue coming to them at the price 
of needless sacrifice of human lives. Public spirited citizens have 
here the opportunity to aid in abolishing a source of cruel family 
and community tragedies. The urgent need is for the strengthening 
of coal mine safety laws in all bituminous states to require the 
use of rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. 
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United States Coal Commission Report 
At Last Ordered Printed 


'YYEAR’S campaign to have the report of the late United States 

Coal Commission made available came to a successful conclu- 

sion on February 4, when Congress finally voted to have the report 
printed. 

The special federal Coal Commission, appointed by President 
Harding, went out of existence seventeen months ago. The Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation called the attention of the 
public and of Congress to the importance of giving the public prompt 
access to the facts gathered in this intensive investigation. The 
Senate, after months of delay, voted its authorization to publish the 
commission’s report. The Hotise, however, took no action before 
adjournment in June. 

At the present session the Association for Labor Legislation took 
the lead in arranging for a hearing that was held by the House 
Committee on Printing on January 22. At the hearing the Secretary 
of the Association pointed out that the Commission had upon public 
demand expended directly more than half a million dollars in bring- 
ing together facts about the coal industry and in formulating recom- 
mendations, and that the indirect expenditures of the government 
and of industry are estimated to have been at least a million dollars 
more. In view of this, he pointed out, the excuse offered that the 
cost of printing the report—only $17,000—was too great a burden, 
appeared inadequate. In addition to facts bearing upon relief for 
- coal consumers, the committee was told, the Commission had gath- 
ered a great deal of valuable information on irregularity of employ- 
ment and safety in mines which is not available elsewhere. Con- 
tinued delay in the publication of the findings has hampered efforts 
to bring about the adoption of urgently needed safety measures. 
Meanwhile, coal mine disasters in which hundreds of miners’ lives 
were needlessly lost have been increasing to an appalling extent. 

The committee finally agreed to recommend the printing of the 
report. When the matter came before the House, February 4— 
despite the objection of Representative Blanton of Texas that “the 
report is not worth a five-cent piece” and the contention of Repre- 
sentative Lozier of Missouri that he did not believe the coal com- 
panies cared to have “this voluminous report published at an expense 
to the government of $17,000’”—the vote was overwhelmingly in 
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favor of printing the coal report. It was disclosed at the hearing 
that coal operators at great expense had copied from this public 
storehouse the portions they could use to their own advantage. This, 
it was suggested, amounted to a practical discrimination against those 
without abundant funds. 

At last the facts uncovered at great public expense are to be 
made available for public use. 


Federal-State Rehabilitation Work 
Continued for Three Years 


ONGRESS has at last provided the funds to carry on federal 
aid to the states in the vocational retraining of industrial 
cripples. 

Federal appropriations for this important service expired at the 
end of the first four-year period on June 30, 1924. In that month 
Congress voted to authorize appropriations for another period of 
three years but—despite the fact that congressional leaders and the 
administration had been reminded months earlier of the danger of 
delay—no funds were provided. 

It became immediately evident that the failure of Congress to 
provide funds before it adjourned was having a demoralizing effect 
upon federal and state administration. The American Association 
for Labor Legislation called attention to this unfortunate result and, 
following the national election, urged upon Congress and the Presi- 
dent the necessity of prompt action to avert irreparable injury to 
the work of rehabilitation which is now an accepted national prin- 
ciple. Soon after Congress met in December, the second deficiency 
bill which had been held up over the summer recess, was passed. 
This bill included the necessary funds for continuing federal-state 
cooperation in rehabilitation. 

Now that the continuance of rehabilitation is assured, prompt 
action is needed to make it universal. Thirty-six states have now 
accepted federal cooperation. Legislation is still needed in twelve 
states—Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont 
and Washington—to provide this essential service in restoring the 


maimed victims of industrial accidents to self-sustaining, self 


: -respect- 
ing. employment. 
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The Growing Insistence Upon Pensions 
Instead of Institutional Care 
for Aged Dependents 


By Joun A. Lapp 


Director, Department of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 


HE problem of aged dependency grows steadily more acute. 

Always a matter of sentimental and practical interest, it has, 
through the development of modern life, become greatly intensified. 
In the first place there are more old people, both actually and 
relatively, and the number is likely to continue to increase. In 1880 
the percentage of people over 65 was 3.4 of the total population. 
In 1910 it was 4.3 per cent, and in 1920, 4.7. The span of life has 
increased, and the improvement seems likely to continue as one 
after another of the destroyers of middle life is conquered. 


The Plight of the Aged Worker 

But while the number of aged people has increased, the oppor- 
tunities for earning a living for such people have decreased. It 
does not require statistical proof, though such proof is abundant, 
to show that in industry to-day, with its highly organized mechanical 
operations, the aged worker is not wanted. The dead line of em- 
ployment is being pushed down steadily. It long since passed below 
fifty-five. It is in many industries approaching forty-five. There 
are slight evidences that this situation will be changed. Highly 
specialized industry requires a kind of expertness that older people 
cannot attain or maintain. ‘We shall undoubtedly see more and more 
men past forty-five or fifty unable to retain positions in industry, and 
less able to secure new positions when they are out of work. Pre- 
carious employment is already the lot of millions beyond fifty in 
‘industrial pursuits. The situation does not show elements making 
for any considerable change toward greater security for aged 
workers. 

It is common to think of men in agriculture as being immune 
from this precariousness. There are more things for old people to 
do on the farm, to be sure, but for the mass of workers on the 
farm, whether owners, tenants, or laborers, the condition of the 
aged grows steadily worse. Farming has become so dependent 
upon expensive equipment that very few people can hope to acquire 
by their own effort enough for independent farm ownership, and 
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those who succeed in owning during their lifetime find farms un- 
productive when dependence must be had on tenants. 

The uncertainties of life in agriculture are disclosed by the 
census figures of ownership and tenantry. In 1910 there were 
83,000 tenants over 65 years of age. In 1920 this number had 
arisen to 96,000. Between the ages of 55 and 64 there were 
200,000 in 1910, and 205,000 in 1920. In 1910, 37 per cent of 
all farm operators were tenants. Ten years later the percentage 
had risen to 38.1 per cent. In 1910 there were 74,000 owners whose 
farms were mortgaged. In 1920 there were 77,000 owners of mort- 
gaged farms out of a total of 449,000 owners over 65 years of 
age. The outlook for most farmers past 65, whose farms are mort- 
gaged, is not promising for independence in old age. 


Hazards of Modern Existence 

In industry and in agriculture there are also increased risks 
due to the excessively individualistic organization of business and 
social life. Men no longer are able by self-reliance to insure them- 
selves against the calamities which befall. Unemployment is quite 
beyond the control of the great mass of men acting individually. 
Sickness is much more destructive in its economic consequences than 
in an earlier age. Business failures, including the banks, do not 
warrant us in feelings of security for savings and property. The 
risks of sickness, accident, unemployment, and business failure are 
so great that a man is fortunate indeed who finds his way safely 
amidst these shoals to the haven of economic security in old age. 
To be sure, we are beginning to stabilize these conditions some- 
what. We have passed workmen’s compensation laws in 42 states. 
A few of the states provide so effectively against the economic 
consequences of accidents that few workers suffer the old time 
hazards in this respect. We have done little toward removing the 
economic consequences of unemployment. We have passed de- 
positors guarantee laws in a few smaller states, thus stopping up 
one source of disaster to the common people. We have done prac- 
tically nothing to stabilize business and the annual business dis- 
asters engulf hundreds of thousands of innocent people. We have 
done very little to eliminate the economic hazard of sickness, except 
in the provision for public health and hospitals, although we have 
done much in the prevention of disease. We have largely, through 
private effort, built up a great mass of life insurance which provides 
for many who would otherwise have no support in old age, but 


we have developed to a slight degree only the selling of annuity 
insurance for old age. 
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When all of the social means that are possible are developed 
to offset the risks of life, we may expect a much larger percentage 
of the people to reach and pass through the stages of old age in 
comparative security. Pending those social readjustments, we 
have the present unhappy outlook. 


Existing Provisions Inadequate 


The aged are cared for at present through five main sources: 
First, successful thrift and savings; second, children, relatives, and 
friends; third, private benevolencies; fourth, pensions, and fifth, 
almshouses and outdoor relief. There are, of course, a considerable 
number of people who are able to live in old age upon the property 
they possess. A goodly number of people inherit property, and even 
if they are unable to add to it, they keep a fair share intact. Others, 
by dint of industry and thrift, and by fortunate escape from 
calamities, succeed in accumulating a store of goods or increasing 
what they inherited. 

“Thrift” Is Uncertain 


The great mass of people starting with nothing must depend upon 
industry, thrift, and good fortune to acquire a competence. But in 
the midst of the risks and calamities of life before mentioned, we 
cannot put too much assurance in thrift and industry to safeguard 
all of the people. A few reach the goal mostly by virtue of good 
fortune in avoiding the pitfalls of life. Few, except the better 
endowed, can be at all certain, however industrious and thrifty 
they may be, that they will avoid the economic consequences of our 
precarious life. 

The facts do not warrant an optimistic view. Even the bankers, 
who, through narrowness of vision, oppose practically all move- 
ments for social security, are often caught unawares in their ad- 
vertisements which preach thrift—in order to secure bank de- 
posits—against the inevitable calamities. Even those who have 
succeeded as well as the most critical would expect, are still pre- 
cariously situated in old age, for they know not whether they will 
live one or thirty years. Suppose that a man has accumulated 
$2,000 at 65, and is then unable to add more to it, is he secure for 
himself and wife without other means of support? They could 
not live upon the income, and as soon as they commence using the 
principal, the income, decreases. Shortly they are without income or 
principal. If their property is in the form of a home, their life is 
still more precarious. They have no income; the home must be sold 
or mortgaged in order to secure an income. Their lot is an un- 
happy one indeed. They might, to be sure, purchase satisfactory 
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annuities if there were means of such purchase without excessive 
private profit. Scarcely any such provisions are afforded by the 


states of this country. 


Relatives Often Unable to Help 


The second means of support, namely, children, relatives and 
friends, is a most uncertain one. In the first place, many of the 
aged have no children or near relatives. In the second place, many 
who have children and relatives find them already over-burdened 
as they come along through the same precarious existence that 
they themselves had lived. Lastly, even when children and relatives 
are able to provide for their aged kin, the situation of the aged 
one is none the less unhappy. The feeling of helplessness and de- 
pendence, and of themselves as burdens, takes all the joy out of 
human existence. Occasionally a person will have friends who will 
take care of him when there are no relatives, but such kindness 
cannot be relied upon generally as any solution of aged dependency. 


Private Philanthropy Is Limited 


Third, private benevolencies have built homes, provided pensions 
and other forms of relief for worthy aged people. In some in- 
stitutions, altogether too rare, men and women may buy lifetime care 
for whatever they may possess. In many such institutions a con- 
tented and happy life is possible. At present, only a small per- 
centage of dependents are cared for by these private benevolencies, 
and it cannot be expected that they will increase so as to care for 
any considerable proportion of those who have not the means of 
full self-support. 


Some Groups Protected by Pensions 


Fourth, pensions have come to be one of the chief reliances for 
great groups of aged people. In the United States 539,736 persons 
were on the pension rolls of the United States government last year. 
Other thousands who were disabled in the World War received 
care through the Veteran’s Bureau. The national government has 
provided superannuation payments for aged employees. A few 
states have done likewise, and most of our larger cities provide for 
pensions for policemen, firemen, and teachers, while a few provide 
for all civil employees. Several of the railroads have established 
pension systems, and a few large industries provide a pension for 
aged employees who have given long service. A small fraction of 
the aged are as yet provided for in this way. 
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The Dreaded Almshouse 


Lastly, the almshouse looms as the final resort for a consider- 
able number of people who do not come within the groups of those 
persons who have not been fortunate enough to be selected as the 
beneficiaries of private benevolence who have no children or rela- 
tives, or at least none capable of supporting them, and who have not 
been able to weather the economic storms and come safely into 
port with prosperity for old age. The almshouse is all that is 
left, and through the associations of centuries it is little better than 
the grave. Indeed, the almshouse has been called “the social grave- 
yard.” No one will go to the almshouse except as a very last resort, 
and the saddest, most melancholy scene of all life is the poor 
old man or woman to whom no other prospect opens. Perhaps it 
ought not to be that the almshouse should be so considered, but it 
is so, and no amount of effort, no change of name can ever modify 
the vision which it presents to a worn out worker. The reason for 
this is very simple. The almshouse has been the catch-all for the 
ragged ends of life. It is better than it used to be, because in the 
progress of events one class after another has been drawn out for 
specialized care in other local or state institutions. Even in the 
most progressive states there was a time, not far back, when the 
almshouse was the resort of almost every class of human distress. 
Alexander Johnson thus describes the inmates of a few years back: 
“Old veterans of labor exhausted by many years of ill-requited toil, 
alongside of worn-out veterans of dissipation, the victims of their 
own vices; the crippled and the sick; the insane; the blind; deaf 
mutes; feeble-minded and epileptic people with all kinds of chronic 
diseases ; unmarried mothers with their babies; short term prisoners ; 
thieves, no longer physically capable of crime; worn-out prostitutes, 
and along with all these, little orphan or deserted children, and a few 
people of better birth and ‘breeding reduced to poverty and old age 
by some disaster, often through no fault of their own.” 

This picture applies still to many almshouses, but in the more 
progressive communities and states one by one of the classes men- 
tioned has been taken out for special care. The insane are cared for 
in special institutions, generally state institutions. The epileptic and 
feeble-minded have also been passed over to special state institu- 
tions. Tuberculosis sanitariums, county, district and state, take out 
most of the tuberculous from the almshouse. A considerable portion 
of the blind and the deaf are provided for in other institutions and 
through pensions and specialized work. Almost everywhere, children 
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above two years have been removed from the almshouses and placed 
in children’s institutions or in homes. The acutely sick are cared 
for in hospitals. Unmarried mothers are, to a lesser degree, taken 
care of in the almshouses. But there remain two classes mentioned 
by Johnson in the above quotation who deserve better things : Old 
veterans of labor exhausted by many years of ill-requited toil at Ps 
and people of better birth and breeding reduced to poverty and old 
age by some disaster.” These ought not to be left to associate in the 
almshouse with the “worn-out veterans of dissipation,” the feeble- 
minded, the chronically sick, the doddering and demented humans, 
and the dregs of social life. As we have taken out the children, the 
insane, the acutely sick, and other special classes, so we should now 
take out the one remaining class of worthy people who deserve a 
better fate than to end worthy lives in such surroundings. 


Society Turns to Home Care Through Public Pensions 


Society is moving sharply away from institutional care of depend- 
ents who are not physically or mentally incapacitated. This is indi- 
cated in several ways. The care of dependent children is increas- 
ingly provided for first in the home of the family, if the family can 
be sustained, and secondly, in boarding homes. Care of the blind is 
also increasingly in the home. This movement has been brought 
about largely through pensions. Many thousands of children who 
would be in institutions are cared for under mothers’ pension laws 
in their own homes under the guidance of their own mothers. Such 
laws have been enacted in practically every state in the Union, and 
in many states they have been developed quite adequately. The blind 
are cared for in many states also through pensions granted by the 
state or county, together with special arrangements to provide work 
for them in their own homes. 

The latest recognition of the pension system as a social means 
to care for the aged makes an appeal to the heart of the public 
because of the unhappy situation in which worthy aged people 
have found themselves. It will stand for a long time as a blot 
upon our history that no better outlook has been afforded for: 
the worthy aged than the associations provided in the county 
almshouses. The old age pension system will not take away the 
necessity for almshouses for those who are completely incapaci- 
tated, but it will take out of the almshouses the worthy aged and 


it will provide for thousands who now live an uncertain and 
unhappy existence outside. 
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A Sidelight on the Family Status of 
Aged Dependents 


By AsprAHAM EPSTEIN 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance Commission 
Author, “Facing Old Age” 


(Eprtor’s Note: The new and important data on aged dependency gathered 
recently by the Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance Commission were fully reported in the 
December number of this Review. Mr. Epstein discussed these findings at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation in Chicago, December 29. 
From his address we present the following supplementary data which show significantly 
that the industrial status of the children of aged dependents keeps them as a rule on the 
bare margin of existence.) 


UR study was based upon an examination of nearly 2,500 appli- 
cations filed by aged applicants from all parts of Pennsylvania. 
These comprehensive questionaires have been filled out and signed 
by the applicants themselves and in addition the facts were sworn 
to before a notary public or a justice of the peace. They were fur- 
ther checked up by our local boards, thus making the data as reliable 
as could be possible. * * * 

That the problem of old age dependency in Pennsylvania is a 
native one is strikingly borne out by our examination of these appli- 
cations. Ninety and five-tenths per cent of the total were born in 
the United States; 58.5 per cent of these were born in the same 
county. * * * 

The applicants studied, stated that they have a total of 6,581 
children living, or 3.7 children per applicant. The percentages of 
sons and daughters were about equal. Sixty-eight per cent of these 
children are residing in the same county as their parents, 15 per cent 
live in other counties in the state, while about 14 per cent moved to 
other states. Although the percentage is not very large, the fact 
that the whereabouts of 185 children, constituting about 3 per cent 
of the total, were unknown to their aged parents is, to say the least, 
an interesting social phenomenon. Of these 6,581 children, 5,288, 
or over 80 per cent, were already married with considerable families 
of their own—the average number of their children being 3.3 per 
family. 

Most significant are the occupations of the children of the appli- 
cants. Of the total number of children, 30.5 per cent were engaged 
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in common labor occupations; about 9 per cent each were miners, 
farmers, or farm laborers and housewives, while 4 per cent were 
engaged in railroads and 3 per cent in the building trades; another 
3 per cent were holding clerical positions, while a similar percentage 
were either disabled or dependent for their support themselves. 
Only about 17 per cent were engaged in what could be termed skilled 
or semi-skilled occupations or in business and the professions—the 
latter two constituting but 3 per cent of the entire number. 

The above disclosures are of more than passing significance 
because it is obvious that not only are most of these children now 
married with large families of their own, making it difficult for them 
to support their aged parents, but we find also that they are gener- 
ally continuing in the same occupations their parents were engaged 
in, with but slight improvement in their earnings. In spite of the 
overwhelming native character of these applicants, it appears that 
only in rare instances do the children of these applicants rise con- 
siderably above their parental environment. In case after case, it is 
disclosed that not only do the sons of a laborer or miner follow the 
father’s occupation, but in the majority of cases even all his daugh- 
ters marry people in the same occupations. Frequently, a person 
with six or eight children classified them all either as laborers or as 
married to laborers. * * * | 

The utter dependency of these aged applicants is brought out by 
the fact that 73.8 per cent of the applicants stated that aside from 
what help some of them receive from their children and relatives, 
they have no other means of support except what they can earn 
from their own labor. That the latter possibility is slight has already 
been shown. Only 18 per cent of the total claim to derive some 
income from accumulated savings. The average of these savings 
amounts to $376 for the person having such and $6.75 for all appli- 
cants. Even in the overwhelmingly rural counties only less than 
one-fourth of the applicants have been able during their lifetime to 
save up a homestead. This against a home ownership of 44.9 per cent 
from the entire state, although but little over one-half of these are 
entirely free. The average value of the homestead amounts to $571. 
The average total possessions of all applicants, including the values 
of the homes, savings and various other possessions when divided 
by the total number of applicants studied amounts to but $23.84 per 
person. This in the face of a per capita wealth in Pennsylvania in 
1923 of $1,931.80 for every man, woman and child. 


Of Age Pension Legislation Urged by 
Official State Commission 


REPORT just submitted to the governor and legislature of Indiana 

by the official investigating commission appointed in 1923 finds that 
poorhouse conditions are unsatisfactory and even “revolting” and urges 
that aged dependents be cared for in their homes under an old age 
pension law. = 

The commission investigated poor farms in fifty-eight counties of 
Indiana which were typical of both the rural and industrial sections. 

“The costs of maintaining these inmates of the poor-houses * * * 
runs from $17 a month per inmate in such an institution as that in 
Marion county, where conditions are revolting, to $44 per month in 
such an institution as that of Wayne county, where the poor farm 
represents a public investment of $200,000,” says the report. “The 
average monthly cost in the average institution that is well managed 
is approximately $35.” 

In recommending the enactment of an old age pension law, the 
commission points out that its bill, which has since been introduced in 
the Indiana legislature, “asks a maximum pension for these worthy 
folk of $30 a month” and that “the cost of this more modern, more 
humane method of dealing with the aged poor is no greater than we 
are now accustomed to spend without question in maintaining them in 
the poorhouse.” 

“It is costing the state just about $1,000,000 to maintain the poor- 
house old folk alone,” this official commission concludes. “It has 
already been stated that the sum would pay for pensioning all the old 
folk, whether in the poorhouse or outside of it, who feel the pinch of 
poverty from old age. Much more good could be done with that out- 
lay, much more distress alleviated by the pension system. * * * The 
smell of the poorhouse is on every hand. The stigma of pauperism—of 
being classed with the witless and the monstrosities of life—weighs on 
the tired soul. * * * The old age pension is the beginning of a move- 
ment to close up the poorhouses—these last relics of the middle ages— 
and put the enormous investment to better use.” 


Relief Organization Sees Need for 
Home Care of the Aged 


66 L: has become increasingly clear that it is as economical for a community 
to care for many old age situations by allowing them to continue in their 
individual homes as it is to provide institutional relief for them,” says the 
annual report, just issued in New York City, of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 

“The tenacity with which elderly people cling to their little meager homes, 
being willing in many instances to attempt to live with starvation wages and 
under seemingly impossible conditions rather than go to the dreaded almhouse - 
or old age institutions, cannot be ignored. To assume the attitude that nothing 
constructive can be done for this group and that all of our constructive effort 
must be devoted to children, is an increasingly untenable position.” 
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- The True Scope of Unemployment 
Insurance 


By Joun R. ComMoNs 
University of Wisconsin 


a. SMITH advanced the proposition, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, that “wages of labor in different occupations vary 
with the constancy or inconstancy of employment.” He gave two 
reasons for the higher daily wages of inconstant employment: first, 
the need of a reserve for the period of unemployment, and second, 
as he said, “some compensation for those anxious and despondent 
moments which the thought of so precarious a situation must some- 
times occasion.” 

His first reason seems to have arisen from his idea that the 
annual earnings of all laborers of similar skill and hardship are 
normally about the same, and consequently the daily wages must 
vary inversely to the constancy of employment. His second reason 
seems to be a special case of his similar proposition that wages vary 
inversely to the agreeableness of the employment. 

Smith had in mind unorganized laborers in a freely competitive 
or, what he called, a “normal” market. Compare, however, Smith’s 
simple ideas of a normal market with the complex situation of a 
modern large manufacturer in a strongly unionized district in the 
United States, competing with unorganized establishments in other 
districts. Such a manufacturer has recently written as follows: 

“A large part of our work is done by piece workers, and the prices 
are so large that, if steady work is furnished, the men earn very 
large pay, but for several years just passed, work has not been 
steady. The demand for goods in this section has fallen off mate- 
rially, and in consequence the workmen get employment only a frac- 
tion of the time. In order to meet this situation in the past, wages 
have been advanced several times with the idea, I suppose, that if 
employment is not steady, remuneration must be sufficient to carry 
the workmen over the dull periods. It has always been the policy 
of our company to provide steady employment, and we have fur- 
nished this to our employees for the past thirty years, but they have 
now put the prices so high in this district that we cannot successfully 
compete with other centers, and we shall have to run part time, as the 
others do, or discontinue our business in this locality. Some manu- 
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facturers whose capital is limited and whose factory facilities are 
ample, deliberately shut down their plants until about the time their 
goods are wanted, and then start up and run full force for two or 
three months and then close dowa again. We do not care to de 
business in this manner. We wish to run steadily, and in this way 
reduce our overhead, make close prices, and keep the orders coming. 
This we have been able to do in the past, but at the present moment » 
the outlook is rather unfavorable for a successful continuance of this 
policy.” 

And this employer goes on to ask whether some form of unem- 
ployment insurance or guaranty of steady employment might be 
adopted that would be acceptable to the union. 

Here, we can see that this modern manufacturer is confronted 
by three facts that Adam Smith did not contemplate in his simple 
scheme of normal competition, namely, overhead costs, business 
cycles and organized labor. Such other factors as seasonal em- 
ployment, labor turnover, and the pain of anxiety, were given due 
weight by Adam Smith, but he doubtless would have considered, one 
hundred and fifty years ago, that business cycles and organized labor 
were abnormal and that overhead costs were negligible. 


Significance of Business Cycles 

The significant fact about business cycles is that they upset many 
of the calculations of the economists, from the time of Smith to the 
time of marginal utility, as to what is “normal.” They are, indeed, 
a normal abnormality of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. And 
the pertinent fact about business cycles is the “lag” both in time and 
in amplitude of daily wages received by laborers compared with the 
prices received by employers for the product of that labor. Organ- 
ized labor tends to reduce this lag by boosting daily wages faster and 
higher during the rise in prices and holding them up longer and 
higher during the slump in prices, but apparently, the new restrictive 
immigration policy of the United States is permitting unorganized 
labor to imitate organized labor in this respect. Consequently, in 
addition to the higher daily wages that Adam Smith attributed to 
seasons, turnover and anxiety, modern labor, both organized and un- 
organized, demands and gets a higher daily wage on account of the 
business cycle. 

Furthermore, the principle of overhead costs applies to labor as 
well as to capital. For overhead costs are simply the costs that go 
on continually, regardless of the amount of product. Labor’s over- 
head cost is the cost of living several years in succession instead of 
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living only while employed. This was taken into account by Adam 
Smith. But capital’s overhead cost is the cost of fixed charges for 
maintenance, interest and even dividends, regardless of seasons and 
cycles. Of course, it is obvious that the greater the overhead cost 
per unit of product, the greater is the cost of manufacture, and that 
both capitalists and laborers will shift this cost to the ultimate con- 
sumers, in the form of higher profits and higher wages, if they are 
in a position to do so. 

But the term “ultimate consumer” is merely the obverse of “ulti- 
mate producer.” The ultimate consumers of one product are the 
ultimate producers of other products, through the process of ex- 
change. Each person is both ultimate producer and ultimate con- 
sumer, and what each loses as consumer, in the high cost of products : 
purchased, is augmented by what each loses as producer in the loss 
of business and employment. The two losses, however, do not occur 
simultaneously. There is a lag, conforming to the pertinent fact of 
the cycle. Apparently, however, if the three uncertainties and 
anxieties, of cycles, seasons and turnover, could be reduced or elim- 
inated, the cost of products would be reduced for consumers by the 
very process of making business and employment steady for 
producers. 

Take, first, business cycles. The primary feature of a busi- 
ness cycle is not so much irregularity of employment, nor even, 
indeed, a uniform cycle of business and employment, like that 
of a wheel, or a wave of the ocean, or the tides, but is any cir- 
cumstance that changes the general purchasing power of money 
up or down over a long, short or sudden period of time. The 
business cycle is really a trend, a cycle and a jerk. Causes of 
these changes are found in the standards of legal money and in the 
standards of banking policy and taxation, relative to the world’s 
volume of business transactions. A world war, a mistaken bank 
policy, a change in the mint price of gold or silver, a change from 
silver to gold or paper money, a change in tariffs, a change in the 
world’s quantity of business, all of these influences produce a trend, 
cycle or jerk, in the general purchasing power of money. 

Money, in fact, measures the relative scarcity of all products 
compared with human wants, just as other units of length, 
weight, capacity, horse-power, or labor power, measure the 
physical quantities of commodities or output regardless of wants. 

Every business transaction employs two units of measurement, a 
scarcity unit in terms of legal money, and a quantity, or efficiency, 
unit in terms of legal or customary ounces, bushels, yards, output, 
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and the like. If either one of these two sets of units should gradu- 
ally or suddenly change its dimensions, then all of the phenomena 
of trends, cycles and jerks would occur. If all the units of physical 
measurement, such as yards, bushels, ounces, output and so on, 
should gradually be increased in size, say 10 per cent, for example, 
by some unseen hand like the sunspots, or transits of Venus, or a 
bureau of standards at Washington, then every producer would have 
to produce something like 10 per cent more of his product in order 
to get the same quantity of money in exchange and thus to pay his 
debts; so a business depression would set in, just as it does now 
when the physical units are constant but the scarcity unit, money, 
increases its purchasing power. A general fall in prices is but the 
inverse of a general increase in size of the physical units of 
measurement. 


Governments have accurately stabilized the various physical 
units, but have not stabilized the scarcity unit. Without this 
stabilization an entirely false notion is given of a general scarcity 
or general oversupply of products. A general rise in prices gives 
the notion of a general scarcity and this gives a notion of gen- 
eral prosperity, and this leads and even compels all business men 
to a general over-accumulation of inventory, plant and labor; 
whereas the appearance of general scarcity and prosperity was 
actually only a decrease in the size of the scarcity unit, money, 
as compared with all of the physical units of measurement. And 
a general fall in prices gives the appearance of a general over- 
production and depression of business and leads, and even com- 
pels, all business men to restrict production, to unload their in- 
ventory and to lay off employees; whereas, this false appearance 
of general overproduction was only an increase in the ratio, that 
is, the purchasing power, of the unit measure of scarcity com- 
pared with the physical units of measurement. 


Illusions of “Good” and “Bad” Times 


It is evident that no individual employer and no association 
of employers can cope with this gyration of the purchasing 
power of the scarcity unit. In a condition of rising prices they 
are compelled to bid against each other for materials and labor, 
and in a condition of falling prices they are compelled to sell 
before their competitors do, if possible. The psychology of busi- 
ness augments the gymnastics of money. I take it that recent 
economic theory has shown, based on the actual practices of 
central reserve banks and the practices of business, that it is 
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possible to stabilize the purchasing power of money—not as ac- 
curately, of course, as the physical units of measure are stabilized, 
but adequately to overcome the false notion of general scarcity 
and the subsequent false notion of general overproduction, with 
their false appearances of prosperity and depression which the 
vacillating measure of scarcity imposes on the business world. 

But while this stabilization is possible, it will not be accom- 
plished until the three classes in the community—employers, em- 
ployees and farmers—who suffer most, have become united 
enough to bring sufficient pressure upon politicians and bankers 
to require them to do what they already have the power to do. 

Such concerted pressure, We know, comes about indirectly or 
negatively, through a more or less blind mass psychology, provided 
that psychology rids itself of certain strategic illusions. The primary 
illusion that has to be dissipated, in this case, is that of the false 
prosperity of a condition of rising prices, created by the illusion of 
general scarcity. When all labor is fully employed (allowing for a 
necessary turnover) then any additional general rise in prices or 
wages is the illusion of general scarcity which produces the illusion 
of prosperity. It certainly is not an ‘Husion from the individual 
standpoint. It is an illusion from the social standpoint, because it 
is the speculative process of taking wealth from other people by a 
raise or lag in the levels of prices, and not the industrial process of 
increasing the total amount of wealth. If this illusion of social 
prosperity is dissipated, it will automatically dispel the subsequent 
- illusion of overproduction. 

There are some indications that this illusion of prosperity iS 
being abated. In the summer of 1919, I found the clothing manu- 
facturers of New York paying as high as $125 per week for off- 
pressers where the union scale was only $50 per week, and the 
pre-war scale had been scarcely $25 per week; and the employers 
were actually practicing deception upon the union which was trying 
to prevent its members from leaving one employer in order to work 
for another at more than the union scale. In the same summer, in 
one machinery establishment, moncy wages per hour had increased 
three-fold, but the product per worker had decreased two-thirds. 
In another establishment truck drivers, who met with accidents on 
the street, abandoned their trucks and found other jobs, rather than 
stop to repair their trucks. Labor, organized and unorganized, dur- 
ing that peak of false prosperity, had acquired four things under 
the illusion of general scarcity, namely, high daily wages, short hours 
per day, reduction of output, and general irresponsibility. 
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Then came the downward jerk in prices with its accompanying 
social illusion of overproduction. Laborers lost, during many 
months of idleness, as much as they had gained, or more, by the 
high wages and short hours that could not be maintained when 
prices slumped. And they lost by the concerted action of employers 
and courts in breaking down the unions, “liquidating labor,” as they 
said, and starving the workers into greater output per hour. Evi- 
dently the slump in prices and the class struggle over wages and 
employment were but the necessary reaction from the preceding 
illusion of social prosperity and general scarcity. 

I believe that this recent and vivid experience has directed many 
of the leaders of labor and business to the importance either of 
smoothing out the curve of employment or of smoothing out the 
curve of annual income. These are two related but different prob- 
lems. Take the latter first. 


Stabilizing Annual Income of Workers 


Assuming that the cycles, trends, jerks and seasons are to 
continue, then the smoothing of annual income prescribes the 
remedy of setting aside reserves, during the period of apparent 
scarcity and false prosperity, in order to pay wages. during the 
period of apparent overproduction. Whether these reserves shall 
come out of wages or out of profits, it is difficult to determine. 
If they are paid out of profits they reduce, by so much, the in- 
come taxes and consequently are not quite as heavy a burden on 
the employer as their aggregate amount might indicate. At the 
same time, it is well known, and was, indeed, one of the assump- 
tions of Adam Smith which I have mentioned, that laborers will 
accept lower wages per day if they have assurance of steady 


employment at steady wages than when they have no assurance . 


of such. This principle was taken advantage of in the inaugura- 
tion of the unemployment insurance system of the men’s cloth- 
ing industry of Chicago. The arbitrators granted a raise of 10 
per cent in wages, but the two parties stipulated that only 7 per 
cent should be paid currently in wages, and that the other 3 per 
cent—paid half by the employers out of profits and half by the 
workers out of wages—should be set aside for unemployment 
insurance. What actually happened was that the workers ac- 
cepted a 7 per cent increase in current wages instead of a 10 per 
cent increase, on the condition that an additional 3 per cent should 
be taken in the form of deferred wages during unemployment. 
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I cannot say, from this experience, what would be likely to 
happen if the 10 per cent increase in current wages were 
previously granted and it was then attempted to reduce it to 7 per 
cent current wages and 3 per cent deferred wages. It is evidently 
much easier, as a problem in mass psychology, to take away 3 per 
cent that the workers had not yet received than to take away 3 per 
cent that has already been going into their pockets every week. The 
one is a disappointment, the other a bereavement. But even the 
disappointment cannot go too far, as is shown by the fact that the 
workers’ union, in this case, at first proposed to take 4 per cent 
instead of 3 per cent for unemployment insurance, but found that, 
in order to maintain peace among the sections within the union, it 

“tad to make a few advances in current wages to low paid sections 
which thereby reduced the insurance premium from 4 per cent to 
3 per cent. 

If such is found to be the difficulty when the unemployment 
reserve is taken out of an increase in wages at the moment when 
the increase is granted, much greater would be the difficulty in 
taking it out when the actual decrease in current wages is required 
in order to take it. In the latter case it would seem to be coming 
solely out of wages whereas in the former case it seems to be coming 
mainly out of profits. Yet, in both cases it is impossible and wholly 
speculative to say whether it comes more out of current wages OF 
more out of current profits. 


In any case, I do not see how much progress can be made if the 
. problem is stated in this form of a class struggle between the em- 
ployer and.employee. The proper way of stating it seems to be as 
follows: 

Modern industry must bear two kinds of overhead—capital 
overhead and labor overhead. Each is equally entitled to con- 
sideration, and it is a matter of adjustment, or bargaining, or 
ingenuity, in each particular establishment or industry, at each 
particular time and place, to determine how much shall be de- 
clared currently in dividends and wages and how much shall be 
carried over for deferred dividends and deferred wages. 


This community of interest, instead of class struggle, will be- 
come apparent if the attention of both parties can be directed away 
from the problem of smoothing out annual income of the workers, 
to our second problem of smoothing out employment. The former 
consists in paying workers while they are idle, the latter consists in 
reducing idleness. The former is class struggle, the latter is joint 
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increase in the efficiency of industry. The former is relief for the 
unemployed, the latter is prevention of unemployment. And the 
latter will give the larger annual income. 


Stabilizing Employment 

In considering the problem of prevention, a curious paradox con- 
fronts us. Large establishments have presumably a much larger 
item of overhead relative to the number of employees, and this over- 
head would seem to intensify the inducement of large-scale industry 
to make greater efforts to smooth out production and thus reduce the 
overhead costs per unit of product. Yet the invéstigation made by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research reveals the fact that, in 
the depression years 1921 and 1922, on a total enumeration of 
4,100,000 employees removed from the payrolls, the establishments 
having 20 or less employees laid off only 3 per cent (2.64) of their 
employees; the establishments having 21 to 100 employees laid off 
15 per cent (14.56); and the establishments having over 100 em- 
ployees laid off 23 per cent (22.78). Other investigations do not 
show such great differences,” but, as far as it goes, it indicates not 
only a paradox, but also the focus for applying remedies. Prac- 
tically all establishments of 20 employees or less may be disregarded, 
or should be treated quite differently from those having 21 or more 
employees. And the paradox of employers contending that they do 
not need the additional incentive of unemployment insurance to 
stabilize employment, since the heavy overhead of industry is already 
an adequate inducement, falls to the ground. The cycle of employ- 
ment and unemployment tends to increase, or, at least, not decrease, 
in amplitude as industry is concentrated in large establishments. In 
general, the successful employers are able, apparently, to take care 
of their capital-overhead by means of high profits at the peak and 
high reserves for the trough, but they do it by a system of specu- 
lative plunging on a rising market and then compelling their em- 


ployees to take care of their own labor overhead on a slumping 
market. 


Now if, the principle is set up that the industry should take 
care of both kinds of overhead, and that it should be done in the 
same way that the Boards of Directors already take care of their 
capital overhead, we shall arrive at three propositions : 


"Bureau of Economic Research. Employment Hours and Earnings in 
Prosperity and Depression, U. S. 1920-22, pp. 31-35, 54-59, New York, 1923. 
* Cp. Illinois Labor Bulletin. Monthly issues, 1923, Chicago. 
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1. Establishments having a small number of employees should be 
treated differently from establishments having a large number 
of employees. A suggested difference is that they should be 
organized in the form of mutual insurance companies. 

2. Establishments having a large number of employees should 
each carry, as far as possible, its own risk, by way of setting 
aside its own reserve not merged with the reserves of other 
establishments in a common fund. They should NOT organize 
on the insurance principle. 

3. The employees should not, ordinarily, be required to contribute 


to the fund out of their wages, the provision for reserves being 
handled by the individual establishments, or, for mutual in- 
surance, by the associated small establishments; but if the em- 
ployees do contribute, then THEIR contributions should be 
merged into a common fund on the insurance principle, so 
that all employees will benefit, no matter what firm they work 
for. 

These suggestions are tentative, and it might seem that, 
after all, I have reverted to the plan of smoothing out the curve 
of annual income of the worker, whereas I am now supposed to 
be considering how to smooth out the curve of employment. My 
answer is solely this: the pecuniary motive is the only motive 
that will effectively do the work of stabilizing employment, and 
this is confirmed by observing how the matter has worked out, up 
to date, during the short experience in the Chicago men’s clothing 
industry. The union wanted what they call a “market fund,” by 
which is meant a common fund on the insurance principle, contrib- 
uted by all the houses, and available for any of the 35,000 union 
employees in the Chicago industry, no matter in what house they 
might previously have been employed. ‘The employers stoutly re- 
sisted the market fund idea and prevailed, in the end, by getting the 
union to agree on separate “house funds,” that is, not insurance, 
but merely unemployment reserves, for each of the individual 


establishments. 
Attitude of Employers and Workers 


Here is quite evident the difference Between the employer’s psy- 
chology and the workers’ psychology. The employer who can main- 
tain relatively steady employment does not want to pay out his good 
money for the relief of workers employed by his competitors who 
do not maintain steady employment. Hence the successful employer 
wants the individual house fund which is his own reserve for unem- 
ployment for his own employees, and does not want a market fund 


which is a mutual insurance reserve available for his competitors’ 
employees. 
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On the other hand, the union must take care of all of its members, 
no matter in what establishment they have suffered unemployment. 
The employer thinks of his competitors; the union thinks of its 
members out of work. The employers’ psychology is the individu- 
alistic, competitive, business psychology. The workers’ psychology 
is the mutuality and solidarity of those who rise or fall as a class 
and not as individuals out of the class. The employer wants no 
mutual insurance or state insurance scheme; the union’s existence 
depends on mutuality. The employer survives by competitive effi- 
ciency and the weakness or bankruptcy of his rivals. The union 
survives by improving the condition of its less fortunate members, 
so that all may rise together. Consequently, when it came to the 
working out of the rules for actually putting into effect the collective 
agreement in the Chicago clothing industry, the mutual insurance 
principle forced its way into the rules, although not recognized in 
the collective agreement. 


1. The small tailor contractors, some 200 in number, all of them having 
less than 20 employees each, had to be organized, for administrative 
purposes, into a mutual insurance association on the market fund 
principle. 

2. The cutters, some 3,300 in number, of whom 3,000 were classed as 
“permanently” attached to a house payroll, and 300 as “temporary,” 
that is, not attached to any particular house, had to reduce the amount 
of unemployment compensation received by the permanent cutters and 
to create a “temporary cutters’ fund” for the whole market in order to 
carry the temporary cutters over twice as long unemployment as the 
maximum for permanent cutters. 

3. Some of the individual houses went out of business or their periods 
of employment were so short that their house funds threatened exhaus- 
tion early in the game. Consequently, the union treasury had to prepare 
to come to the aid of the union members thus unemployed, but without 
any house fund to draw upon for unemployment benefits. Thus the 
union is virtually compelled to set up an additional market fund, not 
contemplated in the agreement with the employers, a fund contributed 
by all union members in order to supplement any individual house fund 
that falls short. 

To these should be added— 


4. The dissatisfaction and complaints from some of the employers in 
medium sized establishments, not able to command the credit required 
to stock up in off seasons and carry over to busy seasons, to the effect 
that they are discriminated against by the house-fund principle and 
should, therefore, have a market-fund by means of which contributions 
from the biggest and most successful houses would fill up the gap of 
their own inability, through lack of credit, to stabilize employment. 


It will thus be seen that only from the largest establishments 
and not from the smaller establishments, nor from the employer, 
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nor from the state, can any material progress be made towards 
prevention of unemployment. The Huber bill, recently before 
the Wisconsin legislature, was drawn upon this principle. Estab- 
lishments with good financial credit are permitted to carry their own 
reserves for unemployment. Other establishments are required to 
insure in mutual insurance companies, or otherwise. The employees 
are not required to contribute, but may of course voluntarily con- 
tribute, and the state government does not contribute, but merely 
sets up the legal right to a definite compensation or deferred wage, 
for lack of work, just as is done in the case of workmen’s accident 
compensation, leaving the employer to finance his obligation as he 
may find most convenient. The state does only three things: sets 
up a legal liability for unemployment compensation, provides a reg- 
istry of the unemployed, and decides disputes. The employers then 
finance their own liability as they may wish. 


Unemployment Insurance Aids Stabilization 

This directs attention to the principle that, if unemployment 
insurance is to succeed, it must be accomplished, not by a different 
distribution of wealth, but by a larger productivity of industry. This 
larger productivity may be expected partly from the reduction of 
overhead costs per unit of product and partly by fitting the insur- 
ance or liability scheme, on the one hand, to the speculative, individu- 
alistic, pecuniary psychology of employers, and on the other hand, 
to the conservative, solidaristic, welfare psychology of workers. 

Already in the Chicago clothing market, the initial effects of these 
inducements to greater productivity can be seen. Large firms have 
already cut down their peaks somewhat; the union, through its 
employment offices and its discipline of union members, is guarding 
against waste in the employer’s business in order to enable the em- 
ployers to get into markets and thus increase the steadiness of 
employment and the union is guarding against abuse of the benefit 
payments; but, most significant, the employers generally are tak- 
ing seriously to heart the new standard of competitive success which 
turns upon their ability to smooth out the curve of employment, and 
are either stabilizing employment or explaining why they did not 
succeed in stabilizing it. 

It cannot be said that these and other isolated projects which 
might be mentioned, have had or will have much effect in getting 
back to that fundamental cause of business cycles, such as the 
credit policies of bankers and of the reserve bank systems. They 
are only a few scattering indications of the increasing attention 
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of the business and labor world towards the stabilization of in- 
dustry. Yet the provision for compulsory reserves for unemploy- 
ment, whether through union pressure or state pressure, may be 
said to be a kind of specific remedy directed towards that out- 
standing fact of large-scale industry, namely, the control of in- 
dustry by bankers, financiers and absentee boards of directors. 
I know of no way to reach these modern captains of industry 
except by way of the pocketbook. The modern pocketbook is 
the credit system. If the duty to pay for unemployment in the 
form of deferred wages is made directly a cost of industry, then 
we may expect the absentee pocketbook to convey to its owner 
a realizing sense of the importance of so regulating both the 
expansion and contraction of his own business and of the reserve 
banks as to provide a greater stabilization of industry in general. 

Another limit to the scope of unemployment insurance may be 
said to be the Space limit. An individual establishment can not do 
much when its competitors are not brought in line; a single industry 
can not do much when other industries are boosting and slumping ; 
even, a single state of the American union cannot go far when the 
American nation is holding back; and a single nation can not act 
effectively without the cooperation of other nations. Yet nothing 
will be done, either in credit stabilization or in employment stabiliza- 
tion if each establishment, each industry, or each state or nation, 
waits until the others begin. Beginnings must be made in spots, and 
then the laggards must be brought up to the level of beginners. 

And so, if we conclude our inquiry as to how far unemployment 
insurance may be looked forward to as a means either of relief or of 
prevention, we can only say that, at first, the limits are very narrow 
and the barriers are very high, considering the size of the big prob- 
lem of unemployment ; but, like every other line of progress in mod- 
ern life, the limits of unemployment insurance tend to recede by 
means of each little exercise of ingenuity by an individual, an 
industry, a state, or a nation, and by means of stimulating the in- 
ducements and ingenuity towards setting up collateral and auxiliary 
schemes of stabilizing the whole field of credit, taxation, government 
policy, business management and labor organization. 


Psychological Effect of Unemployment 
onthe Jobless Man 


By Stuart A. Rice 
Dartmouth College 


NEMPLOYMENT when frequent or persisting tends to 

convert the industrious workingman into a broken piece of 
human machinery to whom is often attached the descriptive 
epithet “unemployable.” The records of such a transition are 
numerous. The writer recalls an inmate of the New York 
Municipal Lodging House some years ago who had worked con- 
tinuously and with satisfaction to his employers as a section hand 
on the Erie railroad for a period of ten years and eight months. 
The record is some evidence, surely, of an industrious and steady- 
going disposition. He left of his own accord to obtain higher 
paid but seasonal employment. Five years later, when he was 
again taken on by the Erie company, he had become completely 
“casualized.” Six subsequent entries in the employer’s record 
showed the following periods of service, terminated in every 
case except the last by the employee himself: One month, five 
days; three months, seventeen days; six days (leaving without 
notice) ; thirty-seven days; two months, ten days; twenty-nine 
days. When the social history at the Municipal Lodging House 
was taken the interviewer said of him: “Typical seasonal 
worker; hard work, poor pay, precarious employment, bad 
liquor; drinks heavily; occasionally begs; still a worker, but 
apparently headed for permanent care in institutions; already 
(at 34 years) aging fast.” 

Losing His “Front” 

The imminent unemployability of this lodging house inmate ap- 
peared as a direct consequence of the intermittency of his employ- 
ment, once he had given up his steady job. While the loss of the 
latter was voluntary, the periods of unemployment that alternated 
with the seasonal work in which he subsequently engaged were at 
first involuntary. In this as in many similar cases a state of industrial 
pathology—the recurring inability to find work—was directly ante- 
cedent to a state of social pathology—incapacity for or unwilling- 
ness to work. Unemployment and unemployability, then, are closely 
related. Were the data for statistical analysis available, their inci- 
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dence in communities would probably be found highly correlated. 
What is not so clear is the nature of the deterioration occurring in 
the individuals who undergo the transition from one condition to 
the other. 

In many cases the change must be attributed to physical im- 
pairment. Exposure, insufficient and irregular nutrition and 
other similar concomitants, of unemployment may lower or de- 
stroy the individual’s capacity for competitive labor. Sometimes 
the capital required of even the least skilled workman may be 
exhausted. Clothing and grooming suitable to the labor are capi- 
tal without which a new start cannot be made. Once consumed 
they are difficult to replenish without credit, which is gone, or 
charity, which is destructive of self-esteem. During a two year 
domicile in the New York Municipal Lodging House no lament 
was more frequently heard from down-and-out men than “If I'd 
only had a ‘front’!” 

It is easy to exaggerate such factors as these, and to under- 
estimate the importance of more obscure psychological processes 
in the unemployed workman’s mind. The evidence for this 
opinion appears when the more obvious disabilities of the un- 
employable man are removed. Restore him to normal physical 
capacity, outfit him with clothing and tools, and the chances are 
far more than even that he will still remain unemployable. This 
has been the repeated experience of all institutions that have at- 
tempted to become “human repair shops” for the homeless. In 
too many cases something psychical or moral has been altered 
which the institution seems unable to restore. Religious agencies 
dealing with the homeless make at this point their strongest 
claims, for by conversion another fundamental psychological 
change takes place in the individual, carrying with it a restoration 
of more normal attitudes toward industry and labor. This is an 
achievement which secular agencies are usually unable to attain, . 


“The Job’s the Thing” 

It is the thesis of this paper that the changes in individual 
character which follow unemployment may often be understood 
as a rearrangement of group attachments. The unemployable 
is a man whose group identifications have been fundamentally 


altered. Unemployment is the agency by which the alteration is 
effected. 
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A group, according to Professor Erville B. Woods, is com- 
posed of people who have come to a common set of understand- 
ings. “Their minds are organized in terms of a common stock of 
attitudes and ideas.” Among the chief of these understandings 
are those concerned with labor, industry and livelihood. “The 
job’s the thing,” says Whiting Williams. It is the job about 
which the life of the workingman pivots, which provides him with 
a large number of his social norms, with codes of usage and social 
responsibility. At the same time the job provides him with the 
means of conforming to these norms and of sharing in the common 
life of the group. For this group is made up of other men and 
women whose world likewise revolves around jobs. The job is the 
workingman’s coat-of-arms, his emblem of respectability. 

What is likely to occur, then, when the central element upon 
which the mores and folkways of the group are based disappears 
from the workingman’s life? 

If the works shut down en masse, or if the labor organization is 
called out on strike, much of the group morale existing during normal 
employment is preserved. The status of the group changes uni- 
formly, maintaining the psychic relationships that bind its members 
together undisturbed, and perhaps even strengthened. A short and 
strongly organized strike is beneficial to the discipine of a labor 
union. A number of employment managers and social workers in 
factory communities have reported an improvement in community 
morale resulting from a severe winter of unemployment affecting the 
entire community. 


An Outcast from His Group 

When unemployment is an individual and not a group affair, 
on the other hand, the experience is essentially different to those 
immediately affected. In such a case even a temporary stoppage 
of work is often destructive of accustomed understandings and 
assumptions by means of which the worker feels assured of 
status and relates himself to his group. The tendency varies 
with the duration of the jobless condition. The job, the essen- 
tial common element which has united him to his fellows, has 
disappeared, so it finally seems, and the individual can no longer 
identify himself with those who are employed. The men and 
women are few who can long continue a search for work without 
developing a malignant inferiority complex. Nor can many who 
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feel secure in positions confront an unemployed brother without 
secret recognition of their own superiority. Thus in his own eyes 
and in those of his fellows the unemployed man is pushed farther 
and farther away from the status and the group with which his 
previous identifications have been made. By expatriation he becomes 
an outcast. 

But with the consciousnes of difference setting him off from 
his former mates and equals arises a corresponding consciousness 
of kind attaching him to others in the same outcast relationship 
to industrial society. Birds of a feather flock together in the 
work shop or the scientific society; birds whose feathers have 
been plucked flock together in the twilight regions of social 
organization. It is possible to live without work, and those who 
have preceded in this discovery, or more accurately in the ac- 
ceptance of this fact, are prompt to convey the codes of another 
order of society to those who have been thrust therein. More- 
over, it is human to make a virtue of necessity, in consequence 
of which something like morale or professional pride in his job- 
lessness may ultimately compensate for the individual’s demotion 
from the ranks of the occupied. This may be illustrated by a song 
which was in great favor among the unemployed who thronged the 
streets of Seattle during winter months some years ago. Crowded 
around street speakers, these men took evident delight in singing 
to the tune of an old hymn: 


“Oh why don’t you work 

Like the other folks do?” 
“How in h— can I work 
When there’s no work to do?” 


Chorus: 
Hallelujah—I’m a bum! 
Hallelujah—bum again! 
Hallelujah—Give us a hand-out 
To revive us again! 


Other verses in like vein followed. Here was the group-forming 
process at work, capitalizing the disabilities of unemployment, and 
substituting new values for old. Note that in the chorus, the first 
person singular changes to the plural. Identifications with a new 
and outcast group having its own morale and codes of behaviour 
were in process of formation. 
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The Downward Path to “Unemployability” 

The western hobo differs in type from the down-and-outer in 
the eastern metropolis. His sublimations are often idealistic and 
specific with a strong tinge of radicalism. His codes are more 
explicit and defined. But the most degraded denizens of the 
Bowery may have sublimations, codes and identifications with a 
little outcast society infused with consciousness of kind. That 
the public opinion of this society, as Miss Alice Solenberger long 
ago pointed out, favors rather than disapproves of all manner 
of vice, is a fact that accelerates the physical deterioration char- 
acteristic of its members. This deterioration is thus of secondary 
or derived, rather than of primary importance. The sequence 
of events is as follows: Unemployment; the breaking of identi- 
fications with the society of occupied persons; the formation of 
identifications with a group of idle persons; the acceptance of 
standards prevalent among the latter; the physical and mental 
deterioration resulting from these new and “debased” standards. 
This formula is oversimplified, of course; there are many other 
variables in each situation in addition to unemployment. But the 
formula does fill in the main stages of the transition in many cases. 

It is not the function of this paper to point out the social im- 
plications of this view of the psychology of unemployment. Nor 
can the latter be supported except by the type of induction repre- 
sented by observations recorded in case histories. It seems fairly 
obvious, however, that any means are of social value which preserve 
in the unemployed individual his normal group identifications. 
Labor unions have undoubtedly served a useful function in this 
respect. State controlled unemployment insurance might profitably 
be examined from the same standpoint. At the other end of the 
problem, it would seem desirable for organized society to break 
up the institutions that enable the outcast groups to thrive. The 
open saloon has largely disappeared. The trade of the panhandler, 
the bread line, and the cheap commercial lodging-house are still 
bulwarks of morale among the unemployable. 


Business Cycles Occur at Same Rate 
Under Both Political Parties 


N interesting sidelight is thrown on business cycles by the 

Cleveland Trust Company. A study recently published by this 
company in its Business Bulletin shows that prosperity and depres- 
sions have occurred in exactly the same proportions under Re- 
publican as under Democratic administrations. Incidentally, this 
confirms the principle repeatedly set forth by students of unem- 
ployment that the stabilization of business and employment is a 
Problem of Industry. 

“Republican administrations,” says the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, “have been at the head of the national government during 
24 of the past 40 years, while Democratic administrations have con- 
trolled national policies during the other 16 years. Through this 
long period of four decades general business has moved from de- 
pression to prosperity and back again many times. These move- 
ments are recorded by statistical curves which rise above the level 
representing normal business, and fall below it, and since this is 
so it is a simple matter to discover through a study of these curves 
what percentage of all the months during the 24 years of Republican 
administrations have been months of prosperity, and what per- 
centage months of depression. The corresponding calculation can 
be made for the 16 years of Democratic administrations. 

“These studies have been carried through with the curve for 
general business computed by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and with the curve based on the percentage of 
pig iron blast furnaces in operation, and both methods give almost 
identical results. They show that during the 24 years of Republi- 
can administrations 55 per cent of the months have been months 
of business prosperity, and 45 per cent months of depression. The 
records for the 16 years of Democratic administrations shows 55 
per cent of prosperous months and 45 per cent of months of de- 
pression. There is not a half of one per cent of difference between 
the two records. 

“In the past one party has given the workingman just as full 
a dinner pail as has the other party. There seems little reason to 
believe that the record of the immediate future will differ materially 
from that which has gone before.” 
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President Coolidge Urges Planning of 
Public Works to Stabilize 
Employment 


(From Address to the Associated General Contractors 
of America, January 12, 1925) 


as HE. idea of utilizing construction, particularly of public 

works, as a stabilizing factor in the business and 
employment situation has long been a counsel of perfection 
among students of these problems. 


“If in periods of great business activity the work of con- 
struction might be somewhat relaxed; and if in periods of busi- 
ness depression and slack employment these works might be 
expanded to provide occupation for workers otherwise idle, 
the result would be a stabilization and equalization 
which would moderate the alternations of employment 
and unemployment. This in turn would tend to favorable 


modification of the economic cycle. * * * 


“The first and easiest application of such a regulation is in 
connection with public works; the construction program which 
involves public buildings, highways, public utilities, and the like. 
Most forms of government construction could be 
handled in conformity to such a policy, once it was 
definitely established. Certainly in time of depression 
government can start building. This applies not only to the 
construction activities of the federal government, but to those 
of states, counties and cities. * * * The economies possible 


under such a plan are apparent. * * * 


“I am convinced that if the governmental units would 
generally adopt such a policy, and if, having adopted 
it, they would give the fullest publicity to the resultant 
savings, the showing would have a compelling influence 
upon business generally. Quasi-public concerns, such as 
railroads and other public utilities, and the great corporations 
whose requirements can be quite accurately anticipated and 
charted, would be impressed that their interest could be served 


by a like procedure.” 


(Eprtor’s Note: Unfortunately, when, during the following 
month, millions of public money were being appropriated for gov- 
ernment building construction, the national administration failed 
to exert itself in support of a provision for the application of the 
above principle.) 


SSS 


Eight Years of the Seamen’s Act 


By Paut S. TayLor 
University of California 


(Eprror's Note: Professor Taylor is author of that excellent and vivid contribu- 
tion to America’s labor history, “The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific,” published by the 
Ronald Press in 1923. He writes with authority about the Seamen’s Act. The 
Association for Labor Legislation has from the outset been keenly interested in this 
protective legislation for the seamen and the traveling public. Prof. Henry W. Farnam 
contributed to this Review for March, 1916, a forceful report on the Seamen's Act 


and its importance. The Association has in the past two years gathered information . 


both in this country and in England bearing upon conditions as affected by the Act, 
and purposes following up questions raised concerning this important example of federal 


labor law administration.) 


EAMEN hailed the passage of the La Follette Seamen’s Act of 
1915 as “The Dawn of the New Day.” Shipowners charged 
that its only effect was “to drive the last American ship from the 
ocean,” and waged a vigorous publicity battle to prevent the law 
from being put into operation. This spectacular phase is past. Ship- 
owners still ask for amendments, but no longer for repeal. Seamen 
cling to their original hopes, but claim that enforcement has not 
been such as to realize all the results which the act was intended to 
accomplish. The legislative struggle, therefore, continues. 

The main, provisions of the Seamen’s Act may be summarized 
under three heads: abolition of imprisonment for desertion; welfare 
or humanitarian clauses; safety-at-sea measures. 

The freedom from arrest and imprisonment for desertion secured 
for American seamen in ports of the United States by the Acts of 
1895 and 1898 is extended by the Seamen’s Act to American seamen 
in foreign ports and to foreign seamen in American ports. The 
penalty for desertion is now limited to forfeiture of wages earned 
and personal effects left on board, thus abrogating criminal penalties 
and placing the seaman’s contract of personal service on essentially 
the same basis as the civil contract of workers ashore. Seamen are 
given the right to demand half of wages earned and unpaid in ports 
of loading or discharging cargo, stipulations in the contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This is known as the “half-wage”’ clause, 
and it applies to foreign seamen in American ports as well as to 
seamen on American vessels in all ports. 

The humanitarian clauses were intended to create better condi- 
tions in the merchant marine in order to bring back the native 
American to the sea and so build up American sea power. The chief 
of these provisions were as follows: an increase in forecastle space 
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from 72 to 120 cubic feet per man, with additional space for hospital 
and washrooms; an increase in the daily food scale of an ounce of 
butter and a quart of water (of practical importance in some classes 
of vessels, mainly sailing ships in the off-shore trade, although gen- 
erally crews are fed better than the law requires); measures to 
prohibit more effectively the infliction of corporal punishment at sea 
and the practice of crimping in port; a 9-hour day in port. 

These clauses have never been seriously contested by shipowners 
although they charged that they were inserted primarily to gain 
sympathy for the rest of the act. Owners, too, have been inclined 
to scoff at arguments based on the welfare of ‘““American” seamen, 
because of the preponderance of foreign born in our merchant 
marine. 

In the interest of safety at sea the Seamen’s Act provided: 
(a) A scale of manning for passenger vessels based upon the number 
of lifeboats carried, and prohibited passenger vessels on ocean routes 
more than 20 nautical miles offshore from carrying more passengers 
than can be accommodated in the life-boats and pontoon life rafts. 
(b) 65 per cent of the deck crew of all vessels must be able seamen. 
An able seaman is defined as a seaman of three years’ experience, 
or of one year upon passage of an examination prescribed by the 
Department of Commerce. (c) 75 per cent of the crew in each 
department of the vessel must be able to understand any order given 
by the officers. (d) The majority of the crew, independently of the 
officers, was given the right to demand a survey in foreign ports, 
as well as prior to the commencement of the voyage, to determine 
the seaworthiness of a vessel. (e) Division of the deck crew into 
two watches, and of the firemen, oilers, and watertenders into three 
watches, for the purpose of preventing undermanning and overwork. 

On each point the owners took issue with the seamen, holding the 
provisions to be unnecessary to safety and unduly burdensome on 
shipping. However, the wave of public opinion following the 
Titantic disaster aided the seamen to carry their point. In addition 
to their importance from the viewpoint of safety, these provisions | 
have the added significance that they sought to set standards of 
skill for able seamen to protect them by law from the influx of the 
unskilled both in normal times and during strikes; and to protect 
Caucasian seamen against displacement by Orientals. The American 
Steamship Owners’ Association is asking to-day that the 65 per cent 
able seamen clause and the language test (so far as it applies to 
vessels of the United States in the competitive foreign trade) be 
repealed. It asks that the mannings standards set forth in (a) above 
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be modified insofar as they now require certificated lifeboatmen for 
each lifeboat, to conform to the requirements of the International 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea and thus to impose the same, 
but not additional, burdens on American shipowners in the name 
of safety as are borne by foreign competitors. 


“Making Seamen Free Men” 


American seamen have for years been fighting for freedom,— 
for the abolition of the “serfdom” of the sailor. In the mass of 
articles written about the Seamen’s Act little or no appreciation of 
the real nature of this demand for freedom is in evidence. The fact 
of the matter is that to the seamen it represents the heart of the 
law. It is almost the only section which is. enforced to their satis- 
faction, and they have spent $100,000 through the International Sea- 
men’s Union to secure this. It is not a mere rhetorical appeal, but 
is an economic measure of the first importance. In times past the 
right to imprison for desertion has been used to hold seamen against 
their will, during strikes as well as at other times. For instance, a 
news item in the San Francisco Examiner, appearing during the 
strike of 1893 recites that— 

Desertions are quite common at present, and the boarding-house men 
and captains are prosecuting such of the runaways as they can get their 


hands on. Several United States officers made a roundup on the waterfront 


this morning and caught three of half a dozen recalcitrant men they had 


warrants for. ‘ 


The seamen now demand, and have secured the right to quit the 
vessel in safe harbor. But freedom is not the end; it is the means. 
As President Furuseth of the Seamen’s Union says, it “is not a 
roasted goose, it is a gun with which to shoot the goose.” Freedom 
is to enable seamen to fight their economic battles equipped with the 
same legal right to quit work that free men ashore possess. It is to 
release the economic power of seamen, and enable them to use the 
common methods of trade unionism. 

This tactical significance of freedom is clearly seen in the follow- 
ing circular to seamen describing the practice known as “working 
the oracle,” which ashore would be described as the sudden strike, 
or strike in detail. 


The vessel is ready and the master orders the lines cast off. You cast 
your duds on the wharf and then follow the duds. The vessel is delayed. 
She must find another crew. This crew may do the same thing or go up the 
coast and leave her there. She is again delayed. How long will the ship- 
owners stand for that, especially in passenger vessels * * *,| The seamen’s 
law, Section 7, gives all seamen in American ports the right to quit work at 
will. You will lose what money you have coming to you, that is true. What 
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are you willing to do to get rid of the shipowners’ office * * *. If you are not 
willing to do that much you will never get rid of those shipping offices. 

The economic significance of the Seamen’s Act to the American 
seamen becomes clear. He has labored under the disability of a 
legal status which was not that of a free man, which handicapped 
him in his efforts to raise the economic and social position of his 
calling. Therefore he demanded and received the same freedom, 
and a recognition of the same right to quit work, as belongs to men 
ashore. He has felt the competition of the Oriental and the un- 
skilled. Therefore he asked for the language clause and for experi- 
ence requirements in the rating of able seamen. Further, the lower 
wages of foreign seamen have curtailed the employment of American 
seamen in the foreign trade, and have kept American wages from 
rising to a higher level. The Seamen’s Act, giving all seamen in 
United States ports the right to quit and to demand half of wages 
earned, is intended to raise foreign seamen’s wages to the American 
level through the pressure of desertion, or threats of desertion, by 
foreign seamen when they reach our ports. 

These provisions were included in the Seamen’s Act by the sea- 
men’s leaders for the benefit of seamen. They were argued for, and 
finally passed after twenty-one years’ consideration on the ground 
that they were in accord with sound public policy. 


How the Act Is Working 


The period of operation of the Seamen’s Act has been disturbed 
by war and the readjustment following it. Nevertheless it is possible 
to make a fairly satisfactory analysis of the effects of its operation. 
Such an analysis shows that neither the dire prophecies of the ship- 
owners nor the highest hopes of the seamen have been fulfilled. 

Shipowners have laid the withdrawal of the Pacific Mail in 1915 
and the present dearth of private-owned cargo carriers in the trans- 
Pacific trade at the door of the Seamen’s Act. The testimony of 
R. P. Schwerin, vice-president and general manager of the Pacific 
Mail, before congressional committees in 1912 and 1913 throws 
grave doubt on the first charge. The Panama Canal Act of 1912, 
which prohibited railroad-owned ships from passing through the 
Canal in order to maintain trans-continental rail and water com- 
petition destroyed Schwerin’s plans for a combination of domestic 
traffic through the Canal and foreign trade with the Orient because 
his line was owned by the Southern Pacific Railway. In 1924 cer- 
tain private operators who sought to run private ships in the Pacific 
trade withdrew, and laid their withdrawal chiefly to inability to 
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compete with government vessels. With Shipping Board vessels 
available for charter on terms under which the government in effect 
underwrites any losses, it could hardly be expected that private op- 
erators would endeavor to compete on any considerable scale. 

The language test has not operated to prevent the employment of 
Asiatic crews. The regulations under which it has been enforced 
permit the use of “pidgin English” orders, and the Orientals, through 
the aid of sailors’ dictionaries prepared by shipowners, or otherwise, 
have learned enough to pass the test. 

Shipowners now state that the act is reasonably well enforced. 
Seamen agree that ships carry the proper number of certificated 
seamen, but charge that the manner of issuance of certificates is 
very lax. Their charge, broadly put, is that “As a matter of fact 
the safety clauses of the Seamen’s Act are so utterly disregarded 
that we may expect a terrible loss of life the first time that a pas- 
senger vessel gets into trouble.” It is not easy to determine the 
exact state of affairs in a matter of this kind, but there is good 
reason to believe that the administration of the sections of the act 
applying to certification of crews is not strict. Particularly is this 
true in times of relative scarcity of seamen, whether because of 
rapid expansion of the merchant marine, or the immigration laws, 
or strikes. It is also true that when the act first went into effect, 
the physical examinations for able seamen’s certificates were so 
rigid and disqualified so many who had sailed for years that the 
seamen sought relaxation of the standard. The humanitarian clauses 
of the act have been satisfactorily enforced. 

The Commissioner of Navigation stated in his report for 1921 
that the Seamen’s Act, instead of bringing the American back to 
the sea, was actually increasing the number of aliens in our merchant 
marine, partly by permitting desertion of foreign seamen in our 
ports, but especially because of the three years’ experience required 
for able seamen. Few Americans, he said, could meet that standard. 
The fact of the matter does not seem to bear out the Commissioner’s 
conclusions. During the war, to meet the greatly increased demand 
for seamen, there was a dilution of labor, and the required percentage 
of able seamen was not maintained. As a matter of practice, it is 
not difficult for sailors to get their certificates after one year’s 
experience, and the act provides for this. Furthermore, the statistics 
of nationalities published in the Commissioner’s reports do not indi- 


cate an increasing proportion of aliens, but rather the contrary, as 
may be seen from the following table: 
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Year Per cent Americans 
AO) [Se Pee eR SSS Fok Coats Go Gavel eecllas-cvaleigyarareiene 43.5 
OT GRRE Reema race Saabs s-evecers es eles sie wleveidie.e/ah:6 srerciess 43.2 
LOD meer er iecine shines ac ee Po rane ale e's oo Ueee > 42.9 
TELS os for en ee ee OD R aaa oe 41.9 
OO earner te AIRE Rn CA SEIN 9.5 Watches wasleleeeys 47 .6 
OED op nee Hiocc3 Oe ee On eRe 50.5 
TERA os fo RM ee tea SRE CCI OIC 48.3 
fC 2 eRe Cie ah teres aia clans ier yra.s ieee aca aC 47.6 
1S) 2 Geese MONO ere Alene in Feiettre oo news ee noes ONS 50.2 
OZ RRGMRE PREM cn iets sis Mlcrstcraretcte auc cle hahoth areal ete 56.3 


During the same period of years, the proportion of native born 
to naturalized American seamen has risen from slightly over 2 to 1 
to over 4 to 1 in 1920, and practically 3 to 1 in 1924. The absolute 
value of these statistics of the Commissioner of Navigation is open 
to some question, for they represent shipments and reshipments 
before Shipping Commissioners only, while the majority of engage- 
ments of seamen in the domestic trade are not made before Shipping 
Commissioners. Nevertheless, they do have some value for com- 
parison, one year with another, and they indicate a higher percentage 
of citizens than at any time since the Commissioner of Navigation 
began publishing the figures in the nineties. To what extent this 
is due to the Seamen’s Act is of course impossible to ascertain. 


The “Half-Wage’”’ Clause 

One of the chief complaints of shipowners against the Seamen’s 
Act is that the half-wage clause gives seamen money to keep them 
drunk while ashore, renders them inefficient when they return to the 
vessel, and at times causes delay in sailing. This complaint is sup- 
ported, as to foreign ports, by considerable consular authority, and 
considered by itself, is certainly a legitimate grievance. The ship- 
owners also argued at the time of the passage of the bill that the 
half-wage clause would enable sailors to leave the ship stranded or 
to unfairly coerce masters into raising wages by threatening to 
desert in ports where seamen were scarce. 

The seamen replied that the half-wage clause would reduce 
desertions in foreign ports by rendering sailors less dependent on 
crimps and boarding masters when they went ashore, and so less 
likely to be enticed or cajoled into deserting. They now add, “we 
have for nearly four years now [since the union lost control of 
employment in 1921] refused to accept the best except upon condi- 
tions which the best will not tolerate. The result is that we have the 
worst, and of course with those men there is drunkenness whenever 
there is the opportunity.” To meet the shipowners’ complaints the 
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Seamen’s Act was amended in 1920 to entitle the sailor to his half- 
wages only once in the same harbor on the same entry. But since 
complaints of drunkenness were made long before the Seamen’s Act 
and the half-wage clause, it seems unjustifiable to lay the entire 
blame at the door of this law. No epidemic of desertions leaving 
our vessels stranded abroad nor attempts at coercion has followed 
the virtual abolition of penalties for desertion. As in the similar case 
of desertion before commencement of the voyage it remains a neg- 
ligible factor. Failure to join the vessel after signing articles, for 
which there is no penalty, amounted to less than one per cent in 1924. 

But decision upon the desirability of the half-wage clause in 
foreign ports cannot rest alone upon the issue of how much drunk- 
enness and inefficiency are encouraged by giving sailors half of the 
wages which they have earned. It is intimately bound up with the 
value which one places upon freedom over one’s person. For free- 
dom to desert at the sacrifice of all wages earned, leaving the sailor 
without money in a foreign port is a greatly restricted freedom, and 
allowing half-wages does entail the likelihood of abuse. To allow 
the master power to grant or withhold wages in the interest of 
diminishing abuses by the sailor is to deprive the latter of freedom 
and run the risk of abuses of power by the master—and the risk is a 
real one. Also it is bound up with whatever economic effects may 
come about through the equalization of foreign and American wages. 
Consistency would hardly permit us to deprive American seamen of 
the right to demand half of wages in foreign ports, and at the same 
time insist that foreign seamen coming here on foreign vessels shall 
have the right to demand half of wages earned in American ports. 
And whatever tendency there may be for the equalization of wages 
comes about through the clauses abolishing penalties for desertion 
and giving the right to demand half of wages earned. Irritating as 
drunkenness and inefficiency or delay resulting therefrom undoubt- 
oe are a shipowners and masters, acceptance of the owners’ 

ges at face value would not present a conclusive argument for 
repeal of the half-wage provision. 


The Evidence on Equalizing Wages 

Let us now examine the evidence on the question of wage equali- 
zation. The argument at the time of the passage of the act ran thus: 
Foreign seamen, under the sections mentioned, will no longer fe 
to leave their vessels in American ports for the purpose of reshippin 
at the higher rates prevailing here; by desertion, or the iis ¢ 
desertion, they will force foreign masters to raise wages to yi 

? 
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approaching, the level prevailing on our ships; this action on their 
part will tend to equalize international competition in the matter of 
seamen’s wages, help to keep an American merchant marine on the 
ocean, and build up a reserve of American seamen upon which the 
nation may draw in time of war. The seamen hoped to benefit 
directly through more extensive employment because of the disap- 
pearance of the wage differential against Americans, and the oppor- 
tunity to raise wages to yet higher levels. For the public, interest 
in the question arises from its bearing upon the granting of ship 
subsidies, the demand for which rests largely upon the ground of 
higher American wage costs. 

Seamen state (November, 1924), “The difference in wages paid 
in Scandinavian countries and in Great Britain, and the wages paid 
by private shipowners at all Atlantic seaports is almost infinites- 
imal. * * * The proof that it will equalize is so conclusive that 
no real candid investigator any longer questions that.” American 
shipowners are not convinced, however. They hold the belief (No- 
vember, 1924) that, “The Seamen’s Act has not had any general 
or important effect in equalizing wages, as all men who are in actual 
touch with present ship operating conditions know perfectly well.” 
Current tables of comparative wages given out by the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association in July, 1924, show able seamen’s 
wages on the given British vessel to be $11.30 or 20 per cent below 
the Association scale, and Swedish wages on the given ship $15.37 
or 28 per cent below. Danish, Italian and Japanese wages were in 
turn still lower. But wages vary with the country, port, route, 
owner, and vessel. The Shipping Board pays more than the Asso- 
ciation scale; some private owners pay less. Lack of uniformity 
of wages paid in all countries, including our own, makes generaliza- 
tions and comparisons difficult. Comparisons are sometimes made 
which show less differentials than the above figures, also some which 
show more. The Nautical Gazette has even cited the case of a Nor- 
wegian vessel coming to our ports which paid higher than American 
wages, and calls attention to the fact that foreign owners must 
usually pay workmen’s compensation, which American owners do 
not. But shipowners’ and Shipping Board figures do give evidence 
of the persistence of a differential, which, it should be noted, is least 
in the case of our chief competitors. 

Foreign shipowners, however, do not seem to share the view of 
American owners, and have exhibited considerable concern over the 
operation of the half-wage clause from the passage of the act right 
down to the present. British shipowners have fought the clause up 
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to the Supreme Court, and the British Embassy appeared against it 
as amicus curiae. British Board of Trade figures showed 4,052 © 
British desertions in American ports in six months in 1923. Italian 
shipowners reported 1,562 deserters in 1923, the majority going into 
the American merchant marine. The Nautical Gazette of August 11, 
1923 states, “Advices from San Francisco state that the epidemic 
of desertions has reached even that port, and a number of German 
vessels have been affected. Sailors who have joined these ships to 
take the places of the deserters have insisted on receiving the Ameri- 
can wage scale.” The same periodical for October 25, 1924 cites 
Fairplay, a British shipping magazine, as authority for the statement 
that “British shipowners are becoming alarmed at the number of 
desertions of British seamen in American ports * * *” and that 
the blame is laid at the door of the Seamen’s Act. Nor does 
jailing deserters upon their return to the home country stop the 
desertions. Reports of extensive desertions have been made from 
time to time practically ever since the act went into effect, and 
although efforts to evade the immigration laws have played some 
part, the major portion are seamen entering the United States under 
the Seamen’s Act and sooner or later reshipping. 

J. J. Hurley, special representative of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion on seamen’s work, testified before the House immigration com- 
mittee (1924) that while some estimates of the percentage of de- 
serting seamen remaining in the country illegally run as high as 
45 or 50 per cent, he believes it to be about 25 per cent. The Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration cites the great increase of de- 
sertions of alien seamen in the post-war years, especially 1923 and 
1924, as evidence of use of the seaman route for illegal entry. He 
makes no estimate, however, of what percentage of desertions is 
illegal entries, and what percentage represents bonafide seamen 
coming ashore under the Seamen’s Acct. 

In his 1924 report the Commissioner-General makes this state- 
ment : 

To construct legislation which will enable the Immigration Service to 
prevent the unlawful entry of aliens in the guise of seamen without inter- 
eure the legal and inherent shore privileges of bona fide seamen is a 

not impossible task. * * * The hope of accomplishment lies in the 
authority given immigration officers to order the detention of pretending 
seamen on board vessels bringing them to a United States port and their 


deportation on the same vessel, the penalty for failure to so detain and deport. 


being fixed at $1,000 for each alien seaman in respect of whom such failure 
occurs. 


The full effect of this provision of law can not be foreseen, but the outlook 
1S promising, and if its enforcement results in a more careful selection of 
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crews in foreign ports with the purpose to avoid shipping men who are 
immigrants instead of seamen, it is believed that much good will be accom- 
plished. 

The figures of alien desertions are consistent with the state- 
ment that they are facilitated by the Seamen’s Act, and that sea- 
men desert to reship at American wages, as well as they support the 
statement that desertions increase as legal entry to the country 
is made more difficult. The figures for fiscal years ending June 
30, since 1911 are as follows: 


IONE ils oa. c OB ae On DOnOOOOOE 6,594 OT i Pare Cota tacis oor 4,756 
IMNIZG 2 ONG AGAR UR UODCOUEDE 6,384 1M) no bmeaco oa dunpotta tion 3,388 
ICU Bicn. ken obgomacidecemodnas 9,136 TOZORUE Grouse torte ste ene eras 13,543 
OVA rc atn cla ee elelateie\siscs sre? 9,747 1921 Jee eee eee tee ore 21,839 
TGUSE PRU csersalters einio’s aye nine 6,458 19 22:5. Gare turns eee 5,879 
A OLG Gere ae ote ayer este iare eiiateye os 6,584 ISVS: So@aeea bao secre 36 b 23,194 
NOL 7nie sealers cts soja si uhetsssueyaisi av 8,572 LS 7 Aeron Seppo cc cunsacoe 34,679 


1917 records the first year of full operation of the Seamen’s 
Act and shows an increase over the preceding six years with the 
exception of 1913. 1918 and 1919 were war years when aliens 
were in great demand in the service of their own countries, and 
when two government investigations showed that wages were prac- 
tically equalized. 1920 and 1921 were years of. almost complete 
collapse of world shipping, and as the Commissioner-General points 
out, thousands of seamen listed as deserters were stranded in our 
ports because of tying up of shipping, and should not really be 
classed as deserting seamen. 1922 shows a low number of de- 
serters. This coincides with the very severe cut in American sea- 
men’s wages, diminishing the incentive to desert. It should also 
be noted that it coincides with the first year of the quota restriction 
which would, under the illegal entry interpretation alone, lead one 
to expect a larger number of desertions. 1923 and 1924 coincide 
with the upward movement of American seamen’s wages and the 
existence of a wage differential between American and foreign 
vessels ; the large number of desertions of these years also coincides 
with the application of the quota restrictions. 

The writer is not disposed to regard these tables of the Im- 
migration Service as conclusive in themselves. He wishes to point 
out, however, that they are consistent with and offer support to the 
interpretation that the Seamen’s Act facilitating desertion is ac- 
tually followed by desertions when wage differentials exist. The 
natural effect of this is to increase the wage bill of foreign vessels 
replacing deserters at American wages. The figures also support 
the interpretation that they reflect the increasing use of the seaman 
route of illegal entry as legal entry is made more difficult. 
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Three government investigations, two by the Shipping Board in 
the summer and winter of 1918 respectively, and one by the De- 
partment of Labor in the spring of 1919, have concluded that equali- 
zation was taking place on the Atlantic under the Seamen’s Act. 
On the Pacific, foreign seamen have not generally availed them- 
selves of the provisions of the Seamen’s Act. The preference of 
American shipowners for low-paid Oriental crews; differences in 
American and Oriental standards of living; Chinese exclusion laws 
and the rule requiring $500 bond of Chinese seamen going ashore ; 
the restraint of Japanese seamen for fear of giving offense on the 
ground of violating the “gentlemen’s agreement”; the influence of 
American seamen’s leaders urging Japanese to postpone taking ad- 
vantage of the act pending important decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court; all these factors have prevented equalization upon the Pacific. 
It is claimed that the Japanese shipowners will prove especially vul- 
nerable because of the language clause, the absence of Japanese 
seamen in the United States, and the greater incentive of low-paid 
Japanese to desert. The ending of the gentlemen’s agreement re- 
moves that restraint also. On the other hand, the language clause 
will make it difficult for Japanese to reship on any but Japanese 
vessels. Whether these obstacles will do more than postpone equali- 
zation on the Pacific, it is too early to predict. 

Summing up, there seems to be no alternative to the con- 
clusion that the clauses of the Seamen’s Act designed to raise 
foreign wages to, or approaching, the American level have ex- 
hibited a tendency to operate as intended. This much has been 
ascertained by investigations at Atlantic ports. How complete 
and how general this effect will be cannot yet be told. Its first 
effects would naturally be on vessels coming frequently to our 
ports, for it is only at our ports that the process takes place. 
And the evidence seems quite clear that this process is going on. 
The importance of wage differentials in competition can easily 
be overestimated, however, whether by subsidy advocates or by 
those who stress the economic significance of wage equalization 
under the Seamen’s Act. Assuming, as a liberal estimate, that 
wage costs are 15 per cent of operating costs, not total costs, 
and that the British, our keenest competitors, have a 30 per cent 
advantage over American wage costs, the disadvantage to the Ameri- 
can operator is about 414 per cent of operating costs (men with 
intimate knowledge of private and government shipping and of high 
position have estimated less than half of this figure). Furthermore, 
officers’ wages, unaffected directly by the Seamen’s Act, form nearly 
one-half the wage bill, and the differential between American and 
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foreign wages is considerably greater for officers than for the un- 
licensed personnel which is directly affected by the abolition of 
penalties for desertion and the half-wage clause. 


Bearing of New Immigration Law 

Those who would follow the political struggles of seamen and 
shipowners must follow not only attempts to amend the Seamen’s 
Act itself, but the new immigration laws as well, for the scene of 
conflict is shifting to that field. Shipowners fear that a vigorous 
enforcement of the new immigration law will practically compel 
Americanization of the crews. Fines of $1,000 per man may be 
assessed for failure to detain alien seamen until inspection by an 
immigration officer, or afterwards, if the inspector is not convinced 
that the seamen seeks to land only in pursuit of his calling as a 
seaman to reship foreign. And failure of the alien seaman’s name 
to appear on the outgoing manifest is prima facie evidence of failure 
to detain or deport after requirement by the immigration officer. 
A vigorous enforcement (which has not yet taken place) of the 
regulations of the Commissioner-General of Immigration to carry 
into effect the Act of 1924 would bar newly arriving alien seamen 
from the coastwise trade, and in the end limit that trade to the 
employment of American seamen. At the same time the right of 
alien seamen to land under the terms of the Seamen's Act in the 
pursuit of their calling is maintained. 


Legislation Justified by Experience 

To conclude, the Seamen’s Act has accomplished neither the 
highest hopes of its proponents, nor the worst predictions of its 
enemies. Its existence is not prohibitive of the operation of an 
American merchant marine, despite the fact that some of its pro- 
visions go beyond those of foreign nations. Insofar as wage equali- 
zation takes place, and the quality of the personnel is improved, it 
should encourage an American marine. Its provisions have been 
productive of good to American seamen. Alteration of standards of 
skill and experience as asked by American shipowners should be 
acted upon with caution, in the interest of safety as well as of the 
quality of the personnel of our merchant marine. Charges of im- 
pairment of morale and efficiency deserve serious attention. The 
writer believes, however, that what is needed to remedy these evils 
is not so much amendment of legislation as a serious attempt to 
apply the philosophy and practices which have been so successful 
when applied by progressive management to industrial relations 
ashore. 


Faulty Rest Day Law in Minnesota 
Held Unconstitutional 


N this Review for December, 1924, attention was called in an 

article by Professor Dowling to an adverse decision of a district 
court of Minnesota denying the validity of the One Day of Rest 
in Seven Law passed in 1923. It was pointed out that the Min- 
nesota law was loosely drawn, containing a jumble of exceptions, 
whereas the standard bill urged by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and adopted in Massachusetts, Wisconsin and 
New York, when brought to a test in the latter state in 1915 was 
upheld by the courts—thus establishing an example of legislation 
that will stand up under judicial scrutiny. 

Now comes a decision of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
handed down January 2, agreeing with the district court in reject- 
ing the weekly rest day law of that state. This is the case of State 
v Pocock. 

The defendant, Pocock, was the proprietor of a hotel in St. Paul. 
An action was brought against him under the statute for employing 
a man more than six days a week in the engine and boiler room. 

As was pointed out in the December number in discussing the 
earlier case, the statute itself contained a long list of excepted em- 
ployments where the rest day rule was inapplicable. The exceptions 
included, for instance, places of public amusement but did not include 
hotels. Hence the result that employees in hotels were required 
to be put on the rest day basis but not so of employees in places of 
public amusement. 

The defendant contended that there was no rational basis for 
such a distinction, that in making it the legislature acted arbitrarily, 
and that the legislation thus denied him the equal protection of the 
laws. He won. 

The court held that the statute violated both the federal and 
state constitutions, saying: “We know of no reason for exempting 
places of public amusement from the operation of the law that 
does not apply with at least equal force to hotels which furnish 
accommodations for the traveling public at all times.” 

Here then is a decision by the highest court of the state that that 
statute is unconstitutional. Any doubts that may have existed as 
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to the judicial disposition of it are removed. The legislative slate 
is, so to speak, wiped clean. Thus ends in failure Minnesota’s 
bungling effort to write the rest day doctrine into her law. 
The failure must be ascribed, however, not to a lack of power to 
reach the desired end, but to the lack of care and precision by 
the legislature in framing the statute. 


Report of Work 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


4 Nowra annual report of work of this Association can be made in concise form 
because, to a degree unusual in national organizations, reports of prog- 
ress are made frequently throughout the year. The American Lasor LrEc- 
ISLATION REvIEW furnishes to the membership detailed quarterly reports and 
these are supplemented by communications in circular and pamphlet form to 
meet the requirements of special occasions. 


Outstanding among the Association’s activities during 1924 were its vig- 
orous campaigns for the improvement of accident compensation laws and for 
the adoption of rock dusting in bituminous coal mines to prevent the spread 
of coal dust explosions. 


Following investigation of coal mine fatalities in Europe as well as in 
this country, the Association has concentrated much of its effort in educating 
the public as to the needlessness of the great coal mine catastrophes. For 
these there is a practical inexpensive remedy that was being applied in only 
half-a-dozen isolated instances in America. Already, largely as a result of 
the Association’s intensive campaign, information previously buried in volum- 
inous government reports is being effectively applied by half-a-hundred mining 
companies and now needs only the adoption of legislation to make its use 
universal. Utah, following her’ greatest explosion, killing 172 miners at 
Castle Gate in 1924, adopted an advanced safety code including rock dusting. 


Accident compensation legislation, the leading activity of this Association 
during the past fifteen years, requires constant week-by-week attention. All 
but six southern states and the District of Columbia now have workmen’s 
compensation laws, and our campaign during 1924 led to a second report to 
Congress favoring the adoption of the Fitzgerald bill for injured employees 
within the District of Columbia. But more important than new laws is the 
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strengthening of existing statutes—often a difficult and thankless task. As an 
example of such results it may be noted that in New York State in 1924 
the Association determined to make the reduction of the non-compensated 
“waiting period” following the injury from the then fourteen to the desirable 
seven days its special task. Beginning weeks in advance of the legislative 
session plans were developed and carried through to success. This one simple 
amendment extended the benefits of compensation to more than 25,000 addi- 
tional injured workers yearly and provided about $1,500,000 more for the 
injured and their dependents for every year in the future. 


For a third time by a divided opinion of the United States Supreme Court, 
legislation passed for the benefit of injured longshoremen and other loca\ 
harbor workers was annulled. One of the dissenting Justices, in disagreeing 
with the majority opinion, declared that its chain of argument crumbled to 
dust at the touch of reason, and referred to the statesmanlike efforts of those 
who had attempted to supply a legal remedy for this most perplexing problem. 
This, however, is little satisfaction to those injured and to the dependents of 
those killed in this extra-hazardous work. But the highest court did uphold 
the special funds for rehabilitation of industrial cripples and for second injury 
cases, as provided in a few states by allotments from death cases where there 
are no dependents. 


In dealing with unemployment the Association in 1924 turned special atten- 
tion to long-range planning of public works. Official endorsement “in prin- 
ciple” needs now the endorsement of official practice. 


National conferences in 1924, attended by the secretary for the discussion 
of problems on the Association’s program, included the Mine Inspectors Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati; Government Labor Officials, Chicago; Public Employment 
Services, Chicago; Social Work, Toronto; Mining Standardization, Pitts- 
burgh; and Public Works, Washington. During the past year two inter- 
national social science organizations, of which our Association is the American 
representative, held an important world conference at Prague. This Inter- 
national Congress on Social Policies was attended by more than 1,100 delegates 
who came together to discuss the causes of the present reactionary trend in 
reference to labor legislation and the most promising means of beginning 
another advance. It is unfortunate that the American section of these organi- 
zations was not represented. 


In 1924 we sent out sixty-four general news stories and articles to the 
press. In addition we furnished nine “wire” stories to news associations, 
eighteen letters with supporting data upon request to editorial and special 
writers, and ten special articles to publications. 


Our total paid-up membership for 1924 was 2,787. This is slightly below 
our average of recent years. Our financial support comes entirely from 
voluntary contributions, and the Association is accomplishing a great deal on 
a very modest budget. It deserves and should receive more generous financial 
support. 


. 


Annual Business Meeting 


AR HE eighteenth annual business meeting of the American Asso- 

ciation for Labor Legislation was held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, December 28-30, 1924, with Tom Moore, president of the 
Canadian labor movement, in the chair, in the absence of Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, president. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, without read- 
ing, as published in the AmEeRIcAN LABOR LEGISLATION REVIEW 
for March, 1924, pp. 100-103. 

Mary Van Kleeck, of the General Administrative Council, re- 
ported for the Association’s committee—including in addition Samuel 
M. Lindsay and John A. Ryan—on Personnel Classification in The 
Federal Government. The report was adopted, including a recom- 
mendation that the committee be continued another year to cooperate 
in bringing about proper classification of economists, sociologists and 
statisticians.’ 

Report of Work for 1924 was made by the secretary, John B. 
Andrews, and adopted for printing (see page 65). In the absence 
of the treasurer, Adolph Lewisohn, the assistant secretary, Irene 
Osgood Andrews, read the Financial Statement, which was referred 
to the chartered public accountants (see page 68). 

Upon motion it was resolved that still another effort should be 
made to extend to injured harbor workers not employed under mari- 
time contracts a legal protection equal to that afforded other workers 
in hazardous employments. 

The secretary reported that during the year Henry R. Seager 
resigned from the Executive Committee and was elected to fill a 
vacancy on the list of Vice-Presidents ; to fill vacancies Leo Wolman 
and John A. Fitch were elected to the Executive Committee; and 
John R. Commons and Charles H. Verrill were elected to fill vacan- 
cies on the Social Insurance Committee caused by the deaths of 
Henry J. Harris and Carl Hookstadt. 

For the Committee on Nominations, John A. Lapp reported a 
list of proposed officers and members of the General Administrative 
Council who were elected. The general officers and vice-presidents 
who served in 1924 were all re-elected. To the General Administra- 
tive Council the following were added: Ray Stannard Baker, Mrs. 
William S. Ladd, Mrs. J. B. Peabody, Joseph H. Schaffner, Paul 
A. Sinsheimer, Mrs. Walter E. Weyl. The following were not 
re-elected: William J. French, Royal Meeker, Charles P. Neill, 
Mrs. Josephine Spriggs, Leonard S. Tyler. 

Joun B. ANDREWS, 
[67] Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
Twetve Montus Enpinc DecemBer 31, 1924 


Balance, January 1, 1924, per cash book.............--.++.- Sohne ate . $363.18 
Receipts: 
Members’ dues and contributions................0e6- $38,338.10 
Sale.ot ‘literatures ooc.0 veces tee oe neta a cles 854.31 
Taterestonm bank, balatices ame ttsst eee alanine nies ; 55.04 
Interest, half year, on Margaret Peabody Fund...... 120.00 
Miscellaneous: ac.as <atrties se ste cate pore aeyste ale aise speasrs meats 


20 
39,393.65 


$39,756.83 
Disbursements: 
Salaries : 
Administrative, editorial and research.............. $21,035.79 
Stenopraphicvand, clerical priate wateci stan @cieite ce Saf Al 
Printing and engraving: 
A. A. L. L. review, reports and bulletins........... 3,678 .86 
Circulars «wenclostiresy metre ores ted crohns emma tees 858.51 
Paimpbletss, cislsrare cotta cette etcckocasictavs a are tomeencrere nites 819.99 
International bulletins: wesc csceieses 6: eee e canine 214.04 
POStASER A aa Pawan ae Meee ee Rita sce #16 are Ce tore eae 1,637 .66 
Stationery -and officessupplies sci. oe. occ ce wece eens . 1,044.42 
‘Traveling expenses. twe.chosetdte vue a oe terete eee vduie:. 12,060384 
Telephone and telegraph..................0.- reine 399.72 
entgan dilight se sare cate cise aietciele Aare ees sie» aie aces esissis es 2 LOOS UO 
Books; clippings. ete, vasa S504 tae eee oe ee ee : 235.99 
Office expense, .ar.. ates ites Wen soe ekin Mee eae aire : 523.68 
Committee ‘expense’ is .h vc chicins Somers eee wc eee 167.66 
Miscellaneous, including legislative index service, annual 
meeting expense, donations, audit fee and bank 
CHATEES ras tert sa comico nieisahare etree Sener SEES HES eee oe 308.95 
———— 39,449.32 
Balance, per cash book, December 31, 1924................005, sone SDOUsE OL 


We have examined the records of cash receipts“and disbursements of the American! 
Association for Labor Legislation for the year ending December 31, 1924, and we certify 
that the above statement is a correct summary of the transactions for the period as shown 
by the cash book. We have not undertaken to verify the receipts themselves but we 
have satisfactorily ascertained that all receipts for 1924 recorded in the cash book, 
were deposited with banks to the credit of the Association, and that all disbursements of 


cash were supported by approved and receipted vouchers. The cash balance at Decem- 
ber 31, 1924 was verified by us. 


Price, WATERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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International Labor Legislation 


Tue Governing Body of the International Labor Office, at a recent meet- 
ing held in Geneva, decided to convene the 1925 session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in Geneva on May 19. It had been previously 
decided to confine the program of this session to the discussion of 
various problems of social insurance. 

The governing body also proceeded with the preliminary discussion 
of the program for the 1926 session of the conference and decided in 
principle in favor of the inclusion of an item concerning maritime labor. 
The seamen’s organizations of various countries, but particularly of 
Japan, have been requesting the further consideration of maritime ques- 
tions ever since the so-called maritime conference which was held in 
Genoa in 1920. 


Way have the principal industrial countries thus far failed to ratify the 
Draft Convention adopted at the Washington International Labor Con- 
ference in 1919 calling for the eight-hour day? An answer to this ques- 
tion is found in an article by Herbert Feis of the University of Cin- 
cinnati in the September and December, 1924, number of The Political 
Science Quarterly on “The Attempt to Establish the Eight-Hour Day by 
International Action.” Mr. Feis, in his interesting and sympathetic 
study, notes that many of the countries that have not ratified the Con- 
vention, nevertheless already have in effect to a greater or less degree 
the principle of the eight-hour day. “Ratification commits a country 
for ten| years, and the obligation assumed is not a conditional one,” 
he writes. “Therefore, it is easy to understand the undeniable tendency 
* * * for each state to see what the others would do before it acted.” 
Pyschological and political changes since 1919, according to Mr. Feis, 
have been unfavorable. “As a result of all this revival of the old 
national psychology and political rivalry,” he says, “the whole structure 
of the program of international cooperation and peace proclaimed in 
1919 has been shaken in every part. The Eight-Hour Convention has 
certainly been one of the places of strain. Nations have been thinking 
not so much of the welfare of their working classes as of their political 
ambitions and safety. Employers could use this intensification of 
national fears and feeling to sway governments.” However, Mr. Feis 
sees a continuing wholesome influence in the Eight-Hour Day Conven- 
tion, and points out that although the definite aim of the Convention 
has not yet been achieved, still “the main principle embodied in it has 
not been discredited.” 


BritisH CoLuMBIA, in an act passed by the legislature during its 1923 
session, which took effect January 1, 1925, established a general eight- 
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hour day for industrial workers, becoming the first Canadian province 
to carry out in full the Draft Convention on the subject of working 
hours. 


A RECENT communication from Japan to the United States Department of 
State announces the ratification by Japan of the Draft Convention 
prohibiting the employment on vessels of children under fourteen years 
of age, adopted by the International Labor Conference held in Genoa in 
1920, and the Convention providing for compulsory medical examination 
of minors under eighteen years of age employed on vessels, adopted in 
Geneva, in 1921. 


Iraty has ratified the seven Draft Conventions adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference at its second and third sessions. (Genoa, 
1920, and Geneva, 1921). These Draft Conventions relate to unemploy- 
ment indemnity in case of loss of foundering of the ship; facilities for 
finding employment for seamen; age for admission of children to em- 
ployment in agriculture; rights of association and combination of agri- 
cultural workers; application of the weekly rest in industrial under- 
takings; compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea, and minimum age for the admission of young persons 
to employment as trimmers or stokers. 


Up to the end of 1924 one hundred and forty-one ratifications of 
Draft Conventions have been officially notified to the International 
Labor Office, in addition to twelve adhesions to the Berne Convention 
on the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

There have been sixty-three ratifications of the Conventions adopted 
at the first conference, which was held in Washington. The second 
conference, held in Genoa, was devoted to maritime questions, and there 
have been twenty-two ratifications of the conventions adopted at that 
time. The third conference was held in Geneva, and has resulted in 
fifty-six ratifications. 

The Unemployment Convention has received the largest number of 
ratifications, seventeen. The conventions regarding the night work of 
women and the night work of young persons have the next largest 
number of ratifications, with thirteen each. 

The convention regarding the minimum age for the admission of 
children into industry has been ratified by ten countries. That regard- 
ing the minimum age for employment at sea has been ratified by nine 
Governments. The one relative to the minimum age for employment 
as trimmers and stokers by eight countries. 

In addition to the above ratifications many governments have passed 
legislation applying the Conventions, but have not as yet formally 
ratified them. 


Fernanp Maurette has been chosen as Chief of the Research Division 
of the International Labor Office at Geneva. Mr. Maurette has been a 
professor at the University of France and is an authority on economic 
geography. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


The Problem of Business Forecasting. Epitep py Warren M. PeEr- 
sons, WiLLIAM TRUFANT Foster and Apert J. HeErttTINGcer, Jr. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 317 pp—This volume, which is published for the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research as number six in its notable 
series relating to business forecasting, is an outgrowth of a number of 
papers presented at the 1923 meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. This symposium is helpful not only in outlining the boundaries 
thus far reached in the technique of forecasting but also in suggesting 
problems to be overcome in making statistics and interpretations of 
statistics progressively more reliable as an aid in stabilizing business 
and employment. 


The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880-1923. By Leo WoLMaN. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1924. 170 pp.— 
Here in ninety pages of flowing text is the best quantitative description 
of the development of American trade unionism. In sixty additional 
pages of tables is recorded in detail the growth of the individual trades 
and organizations. 


The Women’s Garment Workers. By Louis Levine. New York, 
Huebsch, 1924. 608 pp—A history of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union (illustrated), and a contribution of high merit to the 
- growing body of labor history in America. Dr. Levine writes not only 
with feeling and insight but also with refreshing vivacity. He gives 
full value to the drama of the long struggle for recognition and for the 
humanization of the conditions under which they work and live by 
the half million workers who make the clothes for American women. 
The story of the efforts of the union to combat the evil of seasonal 
unemployment, leading to the adoption of the pioneer “Cleveland Plan” 
of industrial unemployment insurance (reported in earlier issues of this 
Review), is an importan chapter on the newer developments toward 
stabilizing employment. 


A Popular History of American Invention. Epirep By WALDEMAR 
Karmprrert. New York, Scribners, 1924. Two volumes, 1,034 pp.—Labor 
saving machinery has been no less influential than free land in affecting 
the well-being of American wage-earners. Here in these two volumes, 
beautifully written as well as illustrated, is the fascinating history in 
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entertaining narrative of the so-called “Yankee ingenuity” which brought 
about a revolutionary development in the world’s daily work. Did you 
know the father of the typewriter was a Milwaukee enthusiast whose 
purpose was to relieve women of monotonous drudgery? And almost 
the first sentence typed was “Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party!” 


Recent Labor Progress. By Rocer W. Basson. New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1924. 336 pp—A study of the federal Department of 
Labor’s activities under Secretary Davis. 


Social Consequences of Business Cycles. By Maurice B. HEXtEr. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 206 pp.—In an introduction to this volume, 
which is number seven in the Pollak Foundation series, Professor Allyn 
A. Young writes that a large part of what Dr. Hexter here presents 
“is pioneer work.” Applying the statistical technique developed by the 
Harvard Committee on Economic Research for business forecasting, 
the author shows that such social phenomena as births, deaths, mar- 


riages, divorces and stillbirths have a definite cyclical character, and- 


that there is a relationship between them and fluctuations in prices and 
employment. The concluding chapter on “Social Aspects of the Origin 
of Business Cycles” is a suggestive treatment of the psychological factor 
in the ups and downs of affairs. 


Le Fonctionnement de l’Office Départmental du Placement et de la 
Statistique du Travail et l’Organisation des Secours de Chomage Dans 
le Département de la Seine pendant l’année 1922. Paris, 1923. 208 p.— 
A detailed, carefully annotated account of the activities of the employment 
service and the bureau of labor statistics of the Department of the Seine 
(France), and its organization of unemployment relief during 1922. 


Unemployment in its National and International Aspects. Geneva, In- 
ternational Labor Office, 1924. 227 p—Report of a conference organized 
by the League of Nations Union of Great Britain and held in London 
in March, 1924. In it the problem of unemployment is attacked from the 
point of view of international trade, financial factors, work for the 
unemployed, hours and wages, migration and unemployment insurance. 
Section IV on Unemployment Insurance is of special value to those 
interested in labor legislation. Mr. T. W. Phillips, assistant secretary of 
the Ministry of Labor, gives an account of the working and principles 
of the British act. Other speakers review the twelve years of experience 
with the plan, suggesting improvements but agreeing in the general con- 
clusion that British Unemployment Insurance is a success. 
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se HE recent nationwide popularity of rock dusting as , 


a prevention of the propagation of explosions in 
bituminous coal mines has no parallel in the history of 
coal mining in the progress of safety.”—J. E. Jones, 
Safety Engineer, Old Ben Coal Corporation. 
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““A State of Mind Is a Fact’’ 


“eas a sufficient number of people arrive at or are 
brought to the same state of mind with regard to 
measures of protective legislation, that fact determines 
whether the measures are to stand or fall. The signif- 
cant thing is that an attitude on the part of an individual 
or a group may be the result either of conviction based 
upon real information or of emotion aroused by plausible 
but false alarms. 

In the past decade the mechanics of influencing public 
opinion has been greatly extended, culminating now in 
full-page advertising, in motion picture announcements 
and in the use of the radio as an accessory that is valuable 
to those who can meet the cost. Reactionary employers 
and their agents, operating through well financed organi- 
zations, are reaching the public mind more widely, more 
quickly—and more expensively. 

Organization of propaganda on a hitherto unheard-of 
scale to create opposition to social legislation becomes, 
therefore, a social fact that calls for scrutiny. 

Spirited discussion of propaganda methods of the Op- 
position took up one of the sessions of the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Association for Labor Legislation 
at Chicago in December. This discussion by representa- 
tives of various social service groups appears in a series 
of articles beginning in this REVIEW. It is timely—illumi- 
nating some of the most recent tactics of organizations 
that have set out to discredit legislation that has long had 
the sanction of the American public. — 

It has been argued that many manufacturers are 
‘sincere’ in their opposition to such measures for the pro- 
tection of labor as adequate accident compensation laws, 
minimum wage and forty-eight hour week laws for women 
in industry, and abolition of child labor. This alibi does 
not excuse false and misleading propaganda. Blind oppo- 
sition can be just as damaging as unscrupulous opposition. 

Legislative sessions of 1925 show that the recent mass 
attack by opposition propaganda has resulted in a reaction- 
ary attitude which if only temporary is nevertheless acute. 
This year, for the first time since workmen’s compensation 
became an accepted American principle, it has been neces- 
sary to resist organized attempts to weaken the laws. 
Under such conditions of course it is not surprising that 


few important gains were made in _liberalizing com- 
pensation acts. In Pennsylvania, for instance, with the 
most disgraceful record of any big industrial state with 
respect to workmen’s compensation, the legislature failed 
to reduce the non-compensated “waiting period”’ from ten 
to seven days, and an exceedingly modest proposal to in- 
crease the weekly maximum payments under the com- 
pensation law from the meager $12 to $15 did not pass 
in even one house, although strongly supported by the 
United Mine Workers, by the federation of labor and by 
social service organizations. In Michigan, a special official 
commission had spent months investigating the work- 
men’s compensation law and the representatives of the 
public, labor and employers who constituted the commis- 
sion had reached a compromise agreement on bills to 
strengthen the act. Despite this, the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation descended upon the legislature to kill even these 
compromise bills. With increasing clearness this year’s 
legislative record shows the futility of attempting to pro- 
vide occupational disease compensation by the “‘specific 
schedule” method rather than by the desirable plan of in- 
cluding all occupational diseases. Reactionary manufac- 
turing and insurance interests so emasculated the New 
York silicosis amendment that Governor Smith felt obliged 
to veto it in accordance with requests from those genuinely 
interested in honest legislation. The cynical disregard by 
the New York legislature of specific platform pledges to 
provide a forty-eight-hour working week for women in 
industry and to ratify the child labor amendment has been 
made the text for much unfavorable comment on the dis- 
honesty of reaction. _ 

A wave of reaction thus throws into clear relief the in- 
sidiousness of the plea of “Hands Off” that is a favorite 
with certain employing interests. Propaganda employed 
to make it appear that-any “interference” with industry 
is malignant makes it more difficult to secure legislative 
relief for acknowledged evils which can be combatted only 
by government intervention in the public interest. 

Such results of organized propaganda have a consid- 
erable bearing upon social progress. A state of mind is 
a Fact. 

JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


In two states—Wisconsin and California—the standard old age pen- 
sion bill, as agreed upon by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, the Fraternal Order of Eagles, and various other organizations, has just 
passed both houses of the legislature. The campaign was led locally in Wis- 
consin by the Eagles. 

© 


Rock dusting of coal mines to prevent coal dust explosions is urged 
by the state Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Wyoming in his 
annual report just issued. 

© 


Tue Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, in a circular letter 
opposing the unemployment compensation bill, characterizes the measure 
as “a relief measure where no relief is nedeed.” How about the million and a 
half jobless workers whom we have with us at all times? How about the 
5,000,000 industrial workers thrown into involuntary idleness in 1921? How 
about the ever-recurring cycles of severe unemployment? The Wisconsin 
manufacturers’ organization puts itself in the position of the man who refuses 
to mend his leaky roof in fair weather, only to find that it is too late to mend 
it when the storm comes. 

© 


Conoress at the session recently ended appropriated $12,079.96 for the 
extension of the provisions of the federal act for protection of maternity 
and infancy to Hawaii on the same basis as to the states. 


© 


Ar a Senate committee hearing on the Elliott bill for public buildings 
construction there appeared to be general approval of the principle of 
long-range advance planning of public works. The bill had passed the 
House without incorporating this principle. Mr. Otto T. Mallery, on behalf 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation as well as of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment, the American Engineering Council and the 
Associated General Contractors of America, urged the inclusion of the advance- 
planning principle by the Senate. Opinion developed at the hearing that the 
inclusion of any new amendment would seriously endanger the passage of the 
bill—although as it turned out the Senate failed to pass it anyway—and Mr. 
Mallery withdrew the amendment. ‘We are delighted,” he said, “that the 
principle is accepted by the gentlemen. We will bring this up at another 
time.” 
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Tue bill to increase annuities of government employees under the 
federal old age retirement act was caught in a legislative jam in the 
closing hours of the last Congress. It passed the Senate but failed to reach 
a vote in the House. Congressman Longworth, the new Speaker, has declared 
that the bill will be favored by the majority when Congress convenes next 
December. 


° 


Amonc the coal companies that are protecting their mines against 
coal dust explosions by the use of rock dust, the Union Pacific Coal 
Company has made noteworthy progress. The company operates seventeen 
mines in Wyoming. By April 1, 1925, it had substantially rock dusted all 
mines. This safety work is going forward continuously, rock dust being placed 
in extensions and old workings redusted when necessary. The company is 
“definitely committed to the policy of rock dusting.” 


° 


A WORKMEN’s compensation bill is now up to the Florida legislature 
which met in April. Introduced by Rep. Pat Whittaker, the bill pro- 
vides for an exclusive state insurance fund. It is the foremost measure 
on the immediate legislative program of the state federation of labor. 


° 


Director H. Foster Bain of the United States Bureau of Mines, in his 
recently issued annual report, says that there has been progress in the 
decreased loss of life due to accidents from explosives, but “the death 
rate from gas and dust explosions is as great as ever” in coal mines. He 
asserts that initial explosions cannot always be prevented. However, it is the 
spreading of these local explosions throughout the mine by coal dust that 


results in the great mine disasters. It is this hazard that can and should be 
eliminated by rock dusting the mines. 


° 


A jornt resolution was introduced in the Texas legislature by Senator 
Price proposing that a constitutional amendment be submitted to the 
voters in November, 1926, to authorize the creation of a state fund for 
workmen’s accident insurance, Senator Price said a state fund will 


result in “cheaper rates and more equitable distribution of the benefits 
of industrial accident insurance.” 


° 


Private schemes for old age pensions in industry are few. They are 
tragically uncertain. Witness what happened to trusting employees of the 
big meat packers, Morris and Company. This company, which had inaugurated 
a pension plan for its workers, sold out to Armour and Company. In the 
sale no arrangement was made for continuing the pension, The employees 
affected went to court. They set forth that they had been working at a lower 
rate of pay for the concern than that paid in other similar establishments in 
order to protect their interests in the pension and that, therefore, they were 
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entitled to their interest in the pension just as they would be had they insured 
in a regularly operating insurance company into which they paid premiums. 
The court, however, in a recent decision, holds that they had no such right 
and that the purchaser could not be held for the acts or agreements of the 
selling firm unless such consideration be involved in the contract of sale and 
specifically provided for in the sale agreement. Thus a number of old men 
who had stood by their employer for years in the hope of ultimately enjoy- 
ing a small pension in their old age were cruelly thrown on their own re- 
sources. Meanwhile, progress is being made in old age pension legislation. 


° 


Tue Vermont legislature recently accepted the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy act. This brings the total 
number of states cooperating with the federal government under the act up to 
forty-two. The six states that have not yet accepted this cooperation are 
Kansas, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


° 


Urcine the adoption by Congress of workmen’s accident compensa- 
tion for private employees in the District of Columbia, the Washington 
Herald says: ‘“Workmen in practically every part of the United States, except 
Washington, are protected under the terms of a workmen’s compensation act. 
* * * Lack of protection of this kind is a serious matter to workmen, and 
employers would benefit too if such an act were adopted for the District. 
* * * From the workmen’s point of view an occupational injury in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is nothing short of tragic.” 


° 


A sicn of the times is found in the announcement that a course of 
thirty lectures will be given at the summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity on Business Measurements and Business Cycles. Stabilization 
of business and employment is becoming ever more widely and clearly 
recognized as a fundamental problem of industry. 


eo) 


Vauiity of the 1923 amendment to the Wisconsin workmen’s com- 
pensation act, requiring employers té pay part of the award in death 
cases into the state treasury in case no full dependents are left, has beer 
upheld by the state supreme court. The fund thus created is used to 
provide added benefits to the orphaned children of fatally injured 
employees, without setting up any incentive for discrimination by 
employers against a man with small children in the matter of employ- 
ment. 

° 

B. C. Forses, financial editor and writer, is urging the abolition of the 
seven-day week in the railroad service. In a series of newspaper articles 
Mr. Forbes calls upon the stockholders to insist that one day of rest in seven 
be extended to railroad workers. 
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To discourage appeals by insurance carriers a bill recommended by the 
Association for Labor Legislation, providing that interest shall be paid on 
all delayed workmen’s compensation payments after thirty days, was passed 
by the New York legislature and signed by the governor. 


© 


Watter N. Poraxov, industrial engineer, in a recent series of lectures 
on waste in industry, declared that the seven-day week is grossly ineffi- 
cient and a breeder of industrial waste. Fatigue studies, he said, show 
that efficiency wanes after the first two days of the week, reaching the lowest 
level on Friday. If the fifth day were alloted to recuperation the workman 
could produce more than under the present five-and-one-half-day to six-day 
week. 

° 


District No. 2 of the United Mine Workers of America has estab- 
lished a legal service to assist its members in securing the full benefits 
of the workmen’s compensation law. An investigation made in 1921 showed 
that miners, many of whom do not speak or understand English readily, were 
losing compensation due them for injuries (1) when the insurance company 
refuses to pay compensation and the miner, as a result of bad handling of his 
case or his own ignorance, is unable to prove his case, (2) when miners, 
especially foreign-born, fail to report or push their cases through ignorance of 
their rights under the compensation law, (3) when attorney’s fees eat up part 
of the compensation, and (4) when miners fail through ignorance to take 
advantage of the provision for partial disability compensation. President 
Brophy reports that the union’s compensation service “is functioning satisfac- 
torily and to the benefit of our membership.” When the administration of 
compensation laws is developed up to desirable standards, including exclusive 
state funds, there will be fewer workers who lose their just compensation, or 
have to depend upon a legal battle to get it. 


© 


“Ir I were a child working twelve hours a day in a factory and some- 
body showed me Nicholas Murray Butler’s announcement that the 
defeat of the (child labor) amendment was a triumph for the youth of 
America, I don’t know whether I’d burst out laughing or just go on crying.’”— 
HeEywoop Broun in the New York World. 


° 


Tue Research Department of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union in Massachusetts has been making a study from 
the records of Boston social agencies of the problem of providing 
better care for aged dependents, and announces that its report will soon 
be in print. Among the conclusions reached are these: Approximately half 
of the people who required assistance had at one time been in comfortable 
circumstances and should not be almshouse inmates in old age; changes in 
occupations become necessary with approaching old age; care of the chronically 
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sick, aged persons is one of the most serious problems confronting Boston 
social workers; women suffer more from the strains of old-age dependency 
than men; the aged persons studied were eager for gainful employment but 
only one in eight was able to earn a bare subsistence; homes for the aged 
have long waiting lists and some refuse to register more applicants; the 
largest group of aged dependents is that 70 to 75 years old; the primary causes 
of old age dependency in the order of importance were found to be—insuffi- 
cient earnings, death of the normal supporter, physical or mental incapacity, 
and unwise investments. 


© 


Urctne the passage of a bill for statewide old age pensions, in Wis- 
consin, Senator A. E. Garey at a legislative committee hearing declared that 
home care of aged dependents under the bill would be much cheaper and more 
humane than that given in the poorhouses. He cited figures to show that 
the existing poorhouse cost in Wisconsin is $5.70 per inmate per week, whereas 
under the bill the cost would be about $4.68 per week—a saving in Milwaukee 
county alone of $30,420 a year. 


© 


Lack of a uniform system of reporting industrial accidents is commented 
on in a report of the federal department of labor comparing compensation 
laws in the United States. “The importance of complete reports,” says the 
report, “showing causes, nature, severity and costs have been too little recog- 
nized even among those charged with the administration of the laws * eX, 
The necessity of securing complete data for purposes of safety engineering, 
as well as for the determination of fair and adequate insurance rates is, how- 
ever, gaining recognition, but much yet remains to be done before actually 
comparable reports from the various states are available.” Progress is shown 
in the adoption by nearly a dozen state labor departments of the Standard 
Schedule for industrial accident reports prepared by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, but the need for putting it into effect in all states 
can not too often be emphasized. 


° 


A cay to casualty insurance agents to increase their political activity, 
with a view to preventing the further liberalization of accident compensation 
laws, appears in the Weekly Underwriter. “The workmen’s compensation 
commissions and courts in the various states,” it is asserted, “are establishing 
precedents for the widest possible application of the law in favor of the 
injured employee. * * * The time is at hand when the agent must 
‘come out into the daylight * * * and make his impress as a factor 
to be considered in the political life of his community to help save the 
compensation field to himself”! 


© 
“Tue most we'll ever admit under a Republican Administration is that 


unemployment at any given time is no worse than normal at that season.”— 
Ohio State Journal. 
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Wuutam A. Fricke, former commissioner of insurance of Wisconsin 
and a leading authority on insurance, recently issued a statement en- 
dorsing the principle of unemployment insurance. “The solution of the 
unemployment problem,” he said, “is an important question not only to the 
wage-earner, but to all interests. Unless solved right, this country may look 
forward to disturbing economic conditions in the future. Wise statesman- 
ship must include within the rights guaranteed under this government to its 
citizens, in the interpretation of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
not only the obligation to work, but the duty of furnishing the opportunity 
for continuous employment during reasonable daily hours under safe and 
sanitary conditions.” } 


CoMMENTING on the rapid extension in the big centers of garment 
manufacture of industrial unemployment insurance by joint agreement 
of workers and employers, the New York Times says: “Insurance for work- 
ers * * * is decidedly in the air.” 

° 


A PRELIMINARY report on the enforcement of state labor laws in Man- 
hattan (New York City) has just been issued by the Consumers’ League of 
New York. This study, in which the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation cooperated, shows that while over 90 per cent of the cases prosecuted 
resulted in convictions nevertheless a distressingly large proportion of the 
convicted defendants were let off with suspended sentences. “This fact,” the 
report says, “is of the utmost importance to the problem of enforcement for, 
to a large extent, it may be said that the measure of enforcement may be 
found in the statistics of suspended sentences.” The proportion of sentences 
suspended after conviction was highest for the classes which were violations 
of the laws to protect women and children. 

° 

Peter Hrenan, member of the Ontario legislature, in a recent debate on 
the floor of that chamber, strongly urged the adoption of unemployment 
insurance legislation. He cited the report of the provincial commission 
of unemployment of 1916 and a report of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in favor of such legislation. “It is nonsense,” he exclaimed, “to 
say, generally speaking, that unemployment insurance benefits would demoralize 
men. It is the unemployment which demoralizes.” 

° 

A PROBABLE increase of 6 per cent in the number of industrial accident 
fatalities in the United States during, 1924 is indicated in reports by the 
National Safety Council. The Council states that available statistics show a 
slight reduction in the actual number of non-fatal personal injuries, though not 
in frequency rates based on the number of man-hours work. “It is well 
known,” says the Council, “that fewer persons were employed in American 
industries in 1924 than in 1923,” 

© 


Concress passed, and the President finally signed, a bill to increase 
the salaries of postal employees. The wage bill passed both houses in 
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the first session of this Congress but was vetoed by President Coolidge. As 
now passed—and signed—it increases the wages of 250,000 postal workers 
by about $300 a year each. 

© 


ApvANCE planning of public works is endorsed in a recent study by 
the National Industrial Conference Board on taxes and government expendi- 
tures. Discussing the record-breaking increase of borrowing by states and 
localities to carry out costly public improvements, the report states that the 
wisdom of issuing long-term bonds for this purpose depends upon several 
considerations including whether or not “the money is spent at times when it 
will least compete for labor with other industries.” 


© 


Boston has shown some resentment over a recent report of the 
federal Bureau of Labor Statistics on labor productivity in the building 
trades. The report states that the average output of bricklayers in 
Boston is 98 an hour, or 784 a day, while in New York it is set at 1,261 a day, 
in Chicago 1,254 and in Cleveland 1,182. The secretary of the Master Builders’ 
Association, the heads of several large contracting firms and the business agent 
of the bricklayers’ union unite in assailing the Boston figure as “ridiculous.” 
They all claim the Boston rate is 98 bricks in a half hour. 


© 


Tur Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation will be held December 29-31, 1925, at a place to be 
announced later. 


© 


INSURANCE is quasi-public in its nature, it is held in a recent decision of 
the West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, and hence the state may 
determine, under its police power, whom it will permit to engage in 
the business. In addition, the state can lay down the terms and con- 
ditions for the conduct of the insurance business. This decision will 
be of especial interest to commercial insurance agents who, in their opposition 
to industrial accident insurance at cost, have appeared to claim a vested right 
in the business. 

© 


Joun L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, recently stated 
that 120,000 miners and their families are now receiving the necessities 
of life through benefit funds of the union. Strikes and lock-outs are 
held responsible for some of this unemployment but Mr. Lewis attributes 
the trouble generally to the fact that nearly 750,000 men are trained for em- 
ployment in an industry that has room for only half that number. One of the 
most urgent needs of modern industry is the stabilization of production and 
employment in bituminous coal mining. 


° 


Payment of unemployment benefits will begin July 1 under the unem- 
ployment insurance fund in the ladies’ garment industry in New York. 
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It is estimated that by July 31 the fund, supported jointly by employers and 
workers, will have reached $1,250,000. 


© 


Tue annual congress of the National Safety Council will be held in 
Cleveland, September 28 to October 2. 


° 


In Canada the Ontario provincial government has recently undertaken to 
aid municipalities in unemployment relief, including public works. The pre- 
mier of Ontario says: “The condition has reached such a serious point that 
there is no time to cavil about the question of responsibility. Many of our 
people are in dire distress.” 


° 


A petition for the enactment of an unemployment insurance law 
based on the same principle as the workmen’s accident insurance law was sent 
to the California legislature by a mass meeting held recently in Oakland. The 
resolution states that “it is the duty of society to see that it is protected against 
crime, disease and poverty caused by unemployment.” 


° 


ANNUAL meeting of the National Conference of Social Work will be 
held in Denver, June 10-17, 1925. 


© 


GovERNOR SMITH’s advisory commission of mediation in the garment in- 
dustry of New York City, following a year’s investigation, has just submitted 
a report of 164 printed pages which the Governor says “will undoubtedly be 
of the greatest aid in improving the future standards of this important industry.” 
The report is significant not only because this is the first investigation of the 
cloak, suit and skirt industry to be completed but also because it prepares 
the way to a solution of the problems of this industry, including the stabiliza- 
tion of employment, on the basis of scientific fact-finding. 


° 


Henry J. Out, Jr. president of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, discussing unemployment insurance legislation recently, said that 
it will “start industry on the very important work of preventing unemploy- 
ment by stabilizing its employment. There is nothing new in these unem- 
ployment measures. They merely require industry to pay a part of the cost 
of unemployment in the same manner as we now require industry to pay a 
part of the wage loss due to accidents. This obligatory compensation will be 
the incentive that will secure the bankers’ perpetual attention and corrective 
action in dealing with this problem. Such legislation wil pave the way not 
only to remedying this evil but also to eliminating it.” 
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“Looney Gas” 


LARMING cases of occupational poisoning among workers 

in the Bayway, New Jersey, plant of the Standard Oil Com- 

pany has aroused the public to a possibly serious industrial and 
public health menace. 

This plant has been manufacturing tetracthyl lead fluid which is 
mixed with gasoline to prevent “knock” and improve the perform- 
ance of automobile engines. 

Last October a number of employees in the plant were stricken 
with poisoning. One of the distressing symptoms was a mental 
derangement which led the workers to refer to the fluid as “looney 
gas.” By March 5, fifty-one cases had been reported to the New 
Jersey workmen’s compensation bureau, five of which proved so 
serious that three have died and the other two are precariously ill. 

The Standard Oil Company handled these casualties as lead poi- 
soning cases which brought them under the state workmen’s com- 
pensation law. In one fatal case the victim left a widow of twenty- 
eight years, a son of two years and a second son one year old. 
The total compensation to these dependents will be $13,749.53, in 
addition to $68.33 for the period prior to the man’s death and 
$348.95 paid by the company as burial expenses. The cases which 
have not resulted fatally are being held open by the compensation 
bureau to determine whether or not any permanent injury results. 

Aside from being a source of occupational poisoning, “looney 
gas” is assailed as a public hazard. The question has been raised 
whether its use in automobiles will not imperil public health through 
the discharge into the air of poisonous lead particles through the 
exhaust. Following investigation, the federal bureau of mines 
reported recently that practically no danger exists to the public. 
However, two eminent authorities on lead poisoning—Dr. David L. 
Edsall, dean of the Harvard medical school, dean of the Harvard 
school of public health and editor of the Journal of Industrial Hy- 
giene, and Dr. Cecil K. Drinker of the Harvard medical school 
faculty—have just challenged the findings of the bureau of mines, 
declaring that statements and conclusions in the bureau’s report 
are “inadequate,” “inadmissable,” and “unwarranted.” 

Meanwhile it is reported that 300,000,000 gallons of tetraethyl 
leaded gasoline have been marketed in the United States in the 
past two years, and that production and distribution are being 
enlarged. 
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Congressional Delay Leaves Widow and 
Eight Little Children in 
Tragic Plight 


FATAL accident to a carpenter in the city of Washington, 
A leaving a widow and eight young children, came, just as 
Congress was about to adjourn, as the most recent tragic reminder 
that while Congress delays in adopting workmen’s compensation 
for the District of Columbia, industrial injuries continue to bring 
suffering and distress into the homes of wage-earners at the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Frederick Proudfoot, 34 years of age, the father of eight chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve years and six months, was instantly 
killed by the collapse of a scaffold during a windstorm. He was 
earning $9 a day at the time of his death. He carried $200 in- 
surance, which was promptly paid to his widow, who is also en- 
titled to $300 or $400 benefits from his union. 

The Washington Herald featured the plight of the family and 
called attention to the urgent need for an accident compensation 
law for private employees in the District. The Associated ;Chari- 
ties through friends contributed immediately necessary financial aid. 

The widow’s claim for damages has been placed in the hands 
of lawyers, although it is felt that there is slight chance of winning 
a suit under the harsh and antiquated rules of common Iaw that 
still prevail in the District. Congress in all the years has neglected 
to enact even so much as an employer’s liability law! 

If the Fitzgerald accident compensation bill had been passed 
by Congress the family would not have found itself suddenly cast 

upon the world without resources. They would. have received $20 

a week for fifteen years; then $16.50 a week for two years, and 
$13.50 a week for one more year—or until the youngest child had 
reached the age of eighteen—making a total compensation of 
$17,316. Then, if the widow still remained unmarried, she would 
go on receiving $10.50 a week until her death. 

Accidents such as that which deprived the Proudfoots of their 
breadwinner are constantly happening right under the eyes of con- 
gressmen. Yet Congress continues to delay in extending to the 
wage-earners of the District the accident protection that has long 
been given, as an accepted American principle, to the wage workers 
in forty-two states. How much longer will the nation allow this 
neglect—well termed “a national disgrace’—to continue ? 
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If There Had Been a Compensation Law 


(Editorial in Washington, D. C., News, February 27, 1925.) 


HE plight of the mother and eight children left destitute through the 

accidental death of the father while at work, again sharply directs 
attention to the need for a workmen's compensation law for the District 
of Columbia. 

Had such a law been in force here, the widow and family would 
receive, so long as they were dependent, two-thirds of the pay the hus- 
band was getting at the time a falling scaffolding carried him to his death. 

Instead, they face a life of misery and privation, and must rely on 
public or private charity for food and shelter. ‘ 

Lack of such a law in the District is a national shame and a reproach 
to Congress. Forty-two of the forty-eight states long since enacted com- 
pensation laws, and they are in force in almost every civilized country. 

Congress has had before it all this session the Fitzgerald bill to provide 
compulsory compensation insurance through a fund administered by the 
federal Employees’ Compensation Commission, which already efficiently 
handles compensation for approximately 500,000 government workers. 

The bill would provide protection for some 60,000 persons in private 
employment, and for their dependents. Its operation would be more 
economical than insurance through private concerns, 40 per cent of whose 
premiums go for acquisition of business and for administration. 

Now workmen injured have virtually no recourse at law, nor have the 
dependents of workmen who are killed. The obsolete common law 
pleading prevails, under which an employer can rarely be held responsible. 
The insurance companies, through which most employers try to protect 
their workers, avail themselves of these loopholes. The injured work- 
man or his widow is at the mercy of skilled claim adjusters, who seek to 
settle damages for the least possible amount. In 88 cases, for instance, 
widows received an average of $558. 

In the instance, above mentioned, the insurance company can, if it 
chooses, plead “contributory negligence.” A coroner's verdict held the 
worker responsible—a scaffolding he himself erected collapsed. Had 
the Fitzgerald bill been in operation, insurance payments would have 
begun immediately. 

It is too late now to get action at this session of Congress. But the 
fight for a workmen's conpensation law won't stop until it is enacted, 
despite the opposition of the big insurance companies, and men like Reps. 
Blanton and Underhill, who were their spokesmen before the House 
District Committee. 

Let’s remember these things when the compensation bill comes up again 


next session. 


Again Two Mine Tragedies! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


WO more mine disasters due to coal dust explosions have 
occurred since the March number of this REVIEW ap- 
peared—one at Sullivan, Indiana, February 20, in which 
51 miners met death and another at Barrackville, West 
Virginia, March 17, in which 33 miners were killed. 
These tragedies, following an explosion at Providence, 
Kentucky, January 15, which took the lives of 6 miners, 
bring the toll of “major” coal mine disasters in the first 
three months of 1925 up to 90. From last September up 
to the time of the two most recent explosions there had 
been a comparatively favorable showing, doubtless due in 
some measure to the remarkable activity of coal companies 
in 1924 in installing rock dust in their mines to prevent coal 
dust explosions. Despite this there has been a shocking increase 
in deaths during the past year. In 1924 ten ‘“‘major”’ 
explosions in coal mines took 459 lives! In 1923 
265 miners were killed in nine “major” coal mine disasters. 
These tragedies followed a series of eleven “‘major’’ explosions 
in 1922 which caused the death of 264 men. In ten years 
we have killed more than 25,000 coal miners! 


What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, cannot be 
measured, 

Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 


enact laws to require the rock dusting of mines to prevent 
coal dust explosions. 


How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,”’ says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 


Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. Director 
Bain of the Bureau declares that “‘explosions can and must be 
prevented.” [esults, however, depend upon local and state 
action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 


1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “‘per- 
missibles;’’ the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;”’? and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REVIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past two years with the active co- 
operation of the press, and after consultation with mine 
operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ organi- 
zations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an examination 
of published records. 


As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
use of rock dust. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-four bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


The Floyd Collins’ of Our Mines 


By Ipa M. TaArBELL 


(From an article copyrighted 1925 and reprinted by arrangement with the 
Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


F that pitiful Kentucky tragedy which dragged its hopeless way 

through seventeen days of the month of February will turn the 
minds of but a fraction of the hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, whose first thought in the morning, during those days, was 
of Floyd Collins’ plight, why, then, the boy will not have perished 
in vasnyce Fe oo. 

Every year over NINE HUNDRED bituminous coal miners are 
entombed in American mines as he was. Falling earth, rocks, tim- 
ber, coal, trap them. They die victims of industry—part of the 
price we pay for warmth and flying wheels. * * * 

The nine hundred a year engulfed are but half of the lives spent 
yearly in the United States in getting out bituminous coal. * * * 

Knowing but not doing is what is killing men in our mines at 
this awful rate. “Tardy adoption of safe-guards, lagging years 
behind engineering knowledge of what can and ought to be done, 
causes the awful death toll,” declares John B. Andrews, the active 
head of the American Association for Labor Legislation, who has 
studied the methods of mining both in Europe and in this country, 
who co-operates with mine owners and mine bureaus, and whose 
only interest in the work is saving lives. * * * 

Explosions from coal dust killed more than four hundred men 
in American mines last year. At the Castle Gate mine 172 men 
were killed at one blast. When the community began to count the 
loss it found 868 widows and children to be cared for. 

But explosions from coal dust are unnecessary; that is, there is 
now in existence a cheap method of prevention worked out by 
scientific experiments—a large part of which has been under the 
direction of our Bureau of Mines—successfully applied by law in 
Great Britain and France for some ten years, but only used in this 
country by perhaps fifty of our enlightened mine owners, and not 
by any means yet generally required by law. It took 172 lives and 
the making of 868 widows and orphans to bring Utah to require by 
law that the method be enforced there. 
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And what is it that will prevent these appalling catastrophes? 
The simplest of things. Everyone can understand the volume of 
fine dust which must arise in mining coal. This dust “settles on 
everything” as a housewife says—over walls and roofs and floors 
and cars; but let it be stirred—thrown into the air by the local ex- 
plosions of the mine—and it is easily ignited with results as awful 
as from the explosions of gas. 

Miners have long studied the problem, tried water to “wet the 
dust down,” but it was useless—even dangerous some say. Finally 
they tried the medical dictum: “like cures like.” Grinding rock 
into fine dust they blew it over the surfaces of the mine. Every 
layer of coal dust was overlaid by one of rock dust. Rock dust and 
coal dust mixed are non-explosive. Coal dust explosions, so it is 
claimed, have passed forever from the mining history of England. 
The law compels all mines to be regularly dusted with ground rock. 

In the United States where we have helped prove that this method 
of treating the dangerous dust is effective, we allowed four hundred 
Floyd Collins’ of the mines to be killed last year because we did not 
use our knowledge. 

There are enlightened American mine owners who are using 
the rock dusting process—there are states like Utah adopting it— 
but in a matter of this kind, uniformity is essential—all states must 
act. 

If at any moment of those seventeen days that young Floyd 
Collins lay pinned down by rock in his Kentucky cave, legislation 
could have saved him, can we doubt we would have had it? An 
extra session, if necessary! 

Rock dusting legislation enacted now in every state which 
counts coal mining in its industries will save from a wretched death 
in the next twelve months literally hundreds of the Floyd Collins’ 
of our mines. 


Ske 


Barrackville Mine Disaster Shows 
Need for Rock Dusting 


T the coroner’s inquest over the dead bodies of the thirty-three 
miners who were killed in the most recent coal mine disaster— 
that at Barrackville, West Virginia, March 17—it was clearly shown 
that the tragedy was caused by a coal dust explosion. More than 
that, it was brought out that, because this mine is highly gaseous 
and its coal dust dangerous, the company had taken more than 
ordinary pains to make it safe, including an elaborate system of 
watering. 


Although the company has installed the rock dust safeguard in 


some of its mines in Pennsylvania, it had not rock dusted the Bar- 
rackville mine. 

Here, then, is a convincing demonstration of the danger of 
depending upon watering—even copious watering—of a mine to 
prevent coal dust explosions. In the Barrackville mine six-inch 
water lines lay on the main entries; hose had been used in wash- 
ing down ribs and roof; spray jets were in use to increase the 
moisture content of the air; loaded and empty cars were even 
soaked with water before setting out on a trip. As pointed out 
in earlier issues of this Review, this practice is not only ineffec- 
tive but also a positive menace in that it invites a false sense of 
security. The lesson of the Barrackville explosion is that “every- 
thing” had been done to make the mine safe—except the effective 
safety device of sprinkling the underground workings with rock 
dust. 

At the request of Governor Gore—an enlightened and helpful 
move—Secretary of the Interior Work permitted two members of 
the federal Bureau of Mines to give the results of their investiga- 
tions to the coroner’s jury. Both men—George S. Rice, chief min- 
ing engineer, and J. W. Paul, chief of coal mining investigations, 
testified that the explosion was propagated throughout the mine and 
increased in violence to the proportions of a disaster by coal dust. 

Discussing watering, Mr. Paul expressed apprehension as to that 
method of guarding against the dangers of coal dust, pointing out 
that even the unusual degree to which this mine was watered failed 
to prevent the explosion. And two company inspectors admitted 
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Sentinels of Safety 


Above is one view—showing the coal mining panel—of The Explosives Engineer 


Safety Trophy “Sentinels of Safety.” It portrays, in bronze, a mother and child 


greeting the father upon his safe return from work. The Trophy will be awarded 


annually for the best record of safety. The names of the mines and quarries who win 


the right to hold the trophy for a year will be engraved on the pedestal, 
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that high-velocity air currents, such as are forced into this gaseous 
mine, quickly dry the coal dust in cold weather. 

An encouraging note was struck at the inquest when in reply 
to a question by Robert M. Lambie, chief of the state department 
of mines, “Are not many mines advocating rock dusting to prevent 
explosions?” the coal company’s chief inspector replied, “yes; so 
am 1.” 

No verdict was returned by the coroner’s jury since it got no 
evidence as to the cause of the initial explosion which set the coal 
dust into action. 

In this connection criticism may be made of the misleading 
reports that were given to the public when this explosion occurred. 
The Barrackville mine is non-union; it is heavily barricaded and 
patrolled. One investigator declared that a three-day old chick could 
not get through. Immediately after the explosion four miners were 
seized and held “on suspicion” so that the first impression the 
people of the United States got was that expressed in the headlines 
“Arrest Four Miners in Mine Explosion—Police Act on Report 
of Bombing.” The only basis for this action was the chance state- 
ment of two oil drillers who thought they smelled a “sickly sweet” 
odor similar to the fumes of nitroglycerine. It was later shown that 
these men had never before smelled the afterdamp of a coal mine 
explosion, Chief state mine inspector Lambie scouted this charge 
from the first and Van A. Bittner of the United Mine Workers 
assailed it as “most preposterous.” Chief Engineer Rice of the 
bureau of mines testified that the explosion, far from starting at the 
shaft, originated at least a thousand feet in the interior of the 
mine. The bombing report fell flat and the four miners were sub- 
sequently released. But for days the public was in doubt. There 
may still be large numbers who are saying “another labor outrage” 
rather than “another coal dust explosion.” The prevention of needless 
coal mine accidents depends upon public opinion. What is to be 
said of reports that, designedly or otherwise, tend to color public 
opinion in a matter where human lives are at stake ? 

However the true facts of the Barrackville disaster are signifi- 
cant and should prove helpful. Will they move the West Virginia 
legislature to require the rock dusting of mines without further 


delay? 


Community Cost of the Sullivan 
Coal Mine Disaster 


. HE ramifications of this tragedy and the extent of the re- 
lief actually needed are staggering.” 

An American Red Cross official, at work on the ground, made 
this declaration. He was referring to the coal mine explosion at 
Sullivan, Indiana, February 20, which killed 51 miners. 

This disaster resulted from a coal dust explosion. At the coro- 
ner’s inquest, A. C. Dally, state chief mine inspector, said that the 
explosion had been started “by gas being ignited by a naked light 
of some kind.” He testified that the state inspectors in the past year 
had warned the company of a dangerous dust condition. He added 
that the general condition of the mine was no worse than many 
others and that the explosion might well have occurred in a num- 
ber of other mines in the field. In his report the coroner asserted 
that “if the mine had been sprinkled with rock dust, said explosion 
would not have attained such intensity.” And the county grand jury 
recommended that legislation be enacted to provide for rock dusting. 

The 51 dead miners were nearly all married men with families. 
They left 41 widows and 84 children. 

The human tragedies that result from a coal dust explosion can- 
not be measured. The cost in suffering, deprivation and neglected 
children will never be known. There is also, however, a 
community cost which can be set down with rough accuracy. 
In the case of the Castle Gate, Utah, explosion a year ago, a study 
by the American Association for Labor Legislation! showed that 
the community cost mounted to more than a million dollars. 

The cost of the Sullivan catastrophe has been estimated to be 
nearly $300,000. ; 

It is authoritatively estimated that the property loss is only 
about $3,500—a remarkably low figure when it is remembered that 
the cost of repairing and restoring the mine in other great disasters 
has run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


eee American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, June, 1924, 
D. : 
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According to the state industrial board, the accident com- 
pensation cost will approximate $182,000. No widow, regard- 
less of the number of children dependent upon her, is entitled under 
the Indiana compensation law to more than a total of $4,060, or to 
compensation payments for more than three hundred weeks. Mani- 
festly, in many cases, the community will have to assume further 
responsibility when compensation payments have ceased. 

A relief fund of about $100,000 has already been raised to 
care for the most urgent needs of dependents with a view also to 
aiding in rehabilitating the stricken families. The state legislature 
promptly appropriated $10,000 for relief. In addition a general 
relief fund is being raised by popular subscription which by the 
middle of April totaled over $80,000—with $100,000 as the goal. 
Subscriptions came from organizations and from individuals—from 
the Red Cross, the United Mine Workers and other labor unions, 
from wholesale houses in middle western cities that sell to Sullivan 
merchants, and from fraternal organizations as well as from local 
groups. The mayor of Indianapolis sent $2,500 as an advance of a 
sum expected to be raised by the mayor’s annual benefit dance. 
Newspapers contributed and collected funds from their readers. The 
director of the Red Cross relief reports that “many people from 
humble circumstances, though they could contribute only 25 cents, 
have done their part. An elderly miner, out of work, gave $2, and a 
farmer who has had a very hard year brought us a bushel of potatoes 
and a side of bacon.” 

The community’s chief interest should be in the adoption of safety 
laws that will prevent these needless coal mine accidents. It is 
primarily a matter of humanity—protecting the miners and their 
families. But when the community cost of a single disaster runs 
into hundreds of thousands or a million dollars, it becomes a bur- 
den that the community will sooner or later insist must be abolished. 


Ske 


Rock#Dusting Demonstration Given By 
Penelec Coal Corporation 


WELL attended Rock Dusting demonstration was given at 

No. 5 mine of the Penelec Coal Corporation at Seward, Penn- 
sylvania, on the afternoon of March 12, and was attended by about 
sixty coal company officials, engineers, and safety directors, from 
various parts of the state. 

The demonstration was conducted under the personal direction 
of Mr. D. L. Boyle, Superintendent of Mines, of the Penelec Coal 
Corporation, assisted by Mr. T. W. Gatehouse, Superintendent, and 
Mr. R. A. Frear, Mine Foreman of No. 5 mine. 

This mine began Rock Dusting in January this year and now 
has 30,000 feet completed, constituting practically all the main 
entries. 

An interesting demonstration was also given in the use of 
trough barriers, one complete barrier consisting of 15 troughs 
having just been completed. Each trough contains 300 pounds of 
rock dust. The barriers are of the latest type recommended by the 
Bureau of Mines. When the installation of barriers is completed 
there will be three installed in each heading. 

An accurate cost of rock dusting has been kept at this mine and 
the application of 41% pounds of dust per lineal foot has cost on 
an average of 1.8 cents per lineal foot, which includes all expenses. 

While the outstanding feature of Rock Dusting is the prevention 
of an explosion, the added illumination of a rock dusted mine is 
really surprising, and is another accident prevention feature that 
should not be overlooked when contemplating Rock Dusting. Proper 
illumination not only prevents accidents but automatically increases 
production without apparent affect on the part of workmen. 

Another safety feature at No. 5 mine is a complete first aid 
station near the foot of the shaft, which is equipped with all the 
necessities required to give temporary treatment to an injured 
man. In each heading throughout the mine are located Safety 
Stations consisting of a locked cabinet containing a self rescuer 
for each man assigned to that station together with two extra ones 
which may be required during an emergency. 

A visit to this mine is well worth one’s time. Mr. Boyle and 
other officials of the Penelec Coal Corporation are to be con- 
gratulated in their effort to make coal mining as safe as is possible.— 
Modern Mining. 
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Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock 
Dust to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


(Epiror’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the 
campaign has progressed during the past two and a half years, the Association has 
been informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by 65 additional companies. 
Such companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. Following is the list, 
as of May 1, 1925, of coal companies that have equipped one or more of their mines 
with the rock dust safeguard, or began in 1924 to install it.) 


ALABAMA 


Gulf States Steel Company—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company—De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation. 


COLORADO 


Victor American Fuel Company—Royal Fuel Company—American Smelting 
and Refining Company. 


ILLINOIS 


Old Ben Coal Corporation—Valier Coal Company—Union Colliery Com- 
pany—Madison Coal Corporation—Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company—Peabody Coal Company—Industrial Coal Company—Crerar-Clinch 
Coal Company. 


INDIANA 
Eureka Coal Company. 
KENTUCKY 
West Kentucky Coal Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Inland Collieries Company—Pennsylvania Coal Corporation—Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation—Springfield Coal Mining Company—Eastern Coke 
Company—Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company—Republic Iron and Steel 
Company—Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company—Hecla Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—Allegheny- Pittsburgh Coal Company—Consumers Mining Company— 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company—Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company—Westmoreland Coal Company—Peale, Peacock and 
Kerr—Lincoln Gas Coal Company—Creighton Coal Company—Ontario Gas 
Coal Company—Republican Collieries Company—West Pennsylvania Power 
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Company—Oliver and Snyder Steel Company—Buckeye Coal Company—Pick- 
ands-Mather and Company—Berwind-White Coal Mining Company—Penelec 
Coal Corporation. 


NEW MEXICO 


Phelps Dodge Corporation—Gallup American Coal Company—St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Company. 


UTAH 


Utah Fuel Company—United States Fuel Company—Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration—Royal Coal Company—Independent Coal and Coke Company—Car- 
bon Fuel Company—Liberty Fuel Company—Peerless Coal Company—Spring 
Canyon Coal Company—Standard Coal Company—MacLean Coal Company— 
Lion Coal Company—American Fuel Company—Scofield Coal Company— 
Weber Coal Company—Grass Creek Fuel Company—Kenney Coal Company— 
Mutual Coal Company. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Boone County Coal Corporation—Island Creek Coal Company. 


WYOMING 
Union Pacific Coal Company. 


CANADA 
British Empire Steel Company—Dominion Coal Company. 


Rock Dusting Figures Show Low Cost 


XACT figures on the cost of rock dusting bituminous mines 

to prevent coal dust explosions are illuminating. The cost is 

almost negligible. As previously reported in this Review, the direct 

cost of this effective safety measure in England is not more than 

one cent a ton of coal mined. In the United States, practical experi- 
ence has shown it to be even less. 

J. E. Jones, safety engineer of the Old Ben Coal Corporation 
in Illinois—a pioneer in the use of the rock dust safeguard— 
now presents in an address at the recent Illinois Mine Safety 
Conference a statement as to the cost of applying rock dust 
that is especially helpful since it covers a small mine which may 
be regarded as typical of most coal mines in the country. It 
shows that the cost of protecting an “average size” mine with 
rock dust is as low as six-tenths of a cent per ton of coal mined. 
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Mr. Jones’ statement of work done and costs is as follows: 
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Potale COStema lees Av beac Sen NO ernie Rae omeent Pele aanoo/ a OU) 
Distance dusted: feet 
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Cost per 1,000 lineal feet, 3 dustings per year........... scene eens 47 .04 
Miotall costrat three dustings: per year vadeas fica saws s ae veu ties 2,992.50 
Average daily production of mine (tons)..........0..6.5s0000008 2,000 
Annual production at 250 days’ worked (tons)....... SAS sanhigia ore 500,000 
Cost for rock dusting per ton at 3 dustings per year........ ty $0.006 
Amountsod  dust=distributedsper lineal) foot.. 26.2040. esi leas Selbss 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Legislatures Urged to Require Rock 
Dusting of Bituminous Mines 


Editorial Comment on Campaign to Prevent Needless 
Coal Mine Accidents 


(Supplementary to Editorial Comment appearing in previous issues of this REvIEw) 


St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch: “The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation is conducting a campaign for eliminating explosions in bituminous coal mines. 
For one type of mine explosion an absolute preventive has been found. This is the 
explosion of coal dust due to ignition from some minor explosion. * * * The 
remedy is the sprinkling of the mines with ground rock dust. * * * It is inex- 
pensive. Can any saving from its non-use possibly justify the hundreds of lives lost 
and hundreds of families made destitute annually by dust explosions? Here is an 
occasion where legislatures in bituminous states may legitimately step in and require 
the application of the proven safety device. A civilized nation cannot afford to pay 
for its coal with the blood of its workingmen.” 


Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel: “Coal dust explosions are needless. * * * 
An effective remedy has been found. * * * Rock dusting a mine is a very simple 
device. * * * In recent months there has been an appalling series of coal mine 
tragedies. There should be no hesitancy in applying the remedy. * * * Immediate 
action should be taken by our legislatures in compelling by law coal companies to 
provide the remedy.” 


New York Commercial: “The American Association for Labor Legislation is 
agitating for the purpose of obtaining a law which will compel the spraying of coal 
mine interiors with rock dust to obviate explosions. * * * If the claims for this 
method are based on known facts there should be no hesitation about its enforced 
adoption in the United States.” 


Terre Haute (Ind.) Post: “Investigations and probes have been made aplenty 
following the Sullivan mine explosion that took 51 lives. * * * One of the chief 
recommendations is that rock dust be used where conditions warrant, to prevent the 
spread of explosion. * * * Evidence seems overwhelming that proper safety 
measures are not now enforced in Indiana. * * * These 51 miners * * #* 
will have died in vain unless these safety recommendations are heeded and acted upon.” 


Elyria (O.) Telegram: “The American Association for Labor Legislation is 
interested in promoting public opinion to force legislation which will require shale dust 
spraying in mines where it has not been voluntarily adopted. The organization should 
have little difficulty. Everyone has been stirred by mine disasters and should support 
any method which will reduce the number of fatalities.” 
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Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal: “We have before us a letter and 
tircular sent out by the American Association for Labor Legislation. * * * Now 
we are assured that coal dust explosions can be prevented. * * * If these tragedies 
can be prevented, they should be prevented. Operators who will not voluntarily make 
use of scientific methods for preserving life should be forced to do so. * * * Many 
state legislatures are in session at this time. The law makers in the coal producing 
states should overlook no opportunity to safeguard human life.” 


Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union: “Just to illustrate that when we ‘have too 
many laws’ we sometimes need still more laws, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation sends out reports on the stopping of dust explosions in coal mines. * * * 
The cure for the explosions, says the Association, is to blow a mixture of rock dust 
on the accumulated layer of coal dust. * * * Many American mines have adopted 
it voluntarily, with fine results. They have to compete, unfairly, against those which 


did not adopt it. If these facts are correct, do we not need ‘another law’ >” 


Brooklyn Citizen: “Fatalities due to coal dust explosions have been increasing 
at a shocking rate. * * * It seems, according to recent discoveries of science, that 
these explosions are wholly unnecessary. * * * In Utah * * * the use of 
rock dust in the mines is now required. The American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion is conducting a campaign to have the legislatures of the twenty-four other bituminous 
coal producing states take similar action. The operators should not wait for such legis- 
lation. In the name of humanity they should welcome any method which will conserve 
human life.” 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Leader: “The American Association for Labor Legislation, 
which is campaigning for the prevention of needless coal mine accidents, reports that 
in England, where the rock dust remedy is made compulsory by law, disasters due to 
coal dust explosions have been wholly eliminated. * * % Here is a type of 
hazard that the miners themselves, however skilled and experienced, are powerless to 
remove. Responsibility rests solely upon the mine owners. Use of the rock dust 
safeguard must be made universal by law. * * * Why should any state delay until 
it is visited by another great catastrophe before compelling the mine owners to put into 
effect the simple and inexpensive remedy?” 


Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal: “The American Association for Labor Legislation 
reports that the United States is killing coal miners more than four times as fast as 
Great Britain. * * * Rock dust, when properly applied in mines, completely elimi- 
nates the danger of coal dust explosions. * * * The part for the public to play in 
this matter is to arouse a strong opinion for the passing of laws in the bituminous 
coal mining states to require the use of rock dusting in all mines, in the interest of 
human safety.” 


Indianapolis (Ind.) News: “Whether the legislature will succeed in enacting 
needful legislation remains to be seen, but its disposition to be helpful can not be 
doubted, particularly in the light of the late disaster at Sullivan. * * * The rock 
dust method of preventing explosions is also advocated by experts. * * * Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the American Association for Labor Legislation, the loss 
of coal miners in this country from mine accidents is four times as great to each thou- 
sand miners as in Great Britain. Much of the difference is attributed to the compulsory 
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use of rock dust. * * * If rock dust and electric or closed lamps will eliminate 
explosion dangers the miners and operators might co-operate to bring about the use 
of these devices.” 


Dayton (O.) Journal: “The blood cost of coal continues to be heavy. * * * 


But there seems to be one way by which the danger can be lessened. This is sprinkling 
rock dust through the mine working. * * * An active campaign is now being 
waged to require all operators to use this alleged form of protection to the workers. 
The Indiana tragedy will give impetus to the movement. If it spurs the nation and 
the states producing bituminous coal to action the heavy life cost in the latest explosion 
will not have been in vain. * * * If it will work in England, it doubtless will 
work in this country. The people will want to see it generally tried. Everything in 
reason must be done to decrease the danger to men who burrow deeply underground to 
obtain something that is indispensable to the comfort and well-being of their fellow men.” 


Dayton (O.) News: “Certainly those responsible for coal mining conditions in 
other communities should draw lessons from the harrowing press reports of frightful 
large scale accidents like that in Sullivan, Indiana. It is incomprehensible that they 
should let similar conditions drag on in their own mines, disregarding known methods 
of insuring safety, until the worst comes to them and drives the lesson home. Yet such 
is widely the case.” 


Lansing (Mich.) Industrial News: “The fatal coal mine explosion recently 
at Sullivan, Indiana, * * * comes as still another tragic reminder that coal dust 
explosions are needless. * * * The American Association for Labor Legislation, 
which is campaigning for the prevention of needless coal mine accidents, reports that 
in England, where the rock dust remedy is made compulsory by law, disasters due to 
coal dust explosions have been wholly eliminated. * * * Prompt action by legis- 
latures now in session in the twenty-four bituminous states may be the means of saving 
hundreds of lives in the next year alone.” 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press: “The lives of 51 more coal miners lost in an explo- 
sion in a coal mine in Sullivan, Indiana, ought to give a twinge to the national con- 
science, for it means 51 fathers or sons or brothers gone from almost as many families, 
more human fuel for somebody's furnace. * * * But it costs a little money to 
sprinkle coal mines with rock dust, and that little money is begrudged by a certain class 
of coal operators. * * * This perpetual sacrifice of life is wholly unnecessary. 
* * * Coal profits, as the business is managed by scores of companies, call for 
human fuel. From where, next time?” 


Nashville (Tenn.) Tennesseean: “Are coal mine explosions necessary? Can 
they be prevented? To the first question the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation answers ‘no.’ And to the second question the reply is ‘yes. * * * There 
are some mine owners who will not make improvements until the law compels them 
to, * * * The recent disaster at Sullivan, Indiana, will probably arouse the Hoosier 
legislature to action. Must we wait in Tennessee until some great mine explosion 
shocks us into the acceptance of a humane proposal ?” 


Terre Haute (Ind.) Star: “The suggestion that the dry mines of the Indiana 


field be treated with the rock dust method appears to be one of the best that has 
been brought forward.” 
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Labor Age: “Dust vs. Dust is the contest which the American Association for 
Labor Legislation is attempting to stage in the realms of King Coal. Coal Dust is the 
destroyer. * * * Rock Dust stops and prevents explosion. * * * Why, asks 
the Association for Labor Legislation, should the other twenty-nine soft coal states 
hesitate to enact such legislation? There is no good reason.” 


Zanesville (O.) Signal: “The cost of applying rock dust is low. Yet few coal 
companies do it. So coal miners are appealing to the public for state laws in soft coal 
mining states to force the preventive measure. And it would be a fine thing if some of 
the public interest aroused in behalf of Floyd Collins could be turned to doing some- 
thing practical for the miners.” 


Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern: “The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation is pushing a movement for better laws to safeguard the lives of miners engaged 
in the coal industry. It * * * earnestly is striving to secure the general adoption 
of this method (rock dusting) to prevent such disasters in coal mines. One would 
think that the coal companies themselves would hasten to adopt this safeguard, but 
it is stated that only a comparatively few of the companies actually have done so. 
* % % If the shale dust method is indeed an effective safeguard against coal dust 
explosions, the adoption of this plan generally should be required of companies.engaged 
in coal production. This is a matter for state legislation, of course.” 


Dayton (O.) Herald: “The blood cost of coal has always been extremely high 
in this country, far higher than in other countries of equal development. For one type 
of mine explosion what is said to be an absolute preventive has been found, ‘The 
American Association for Labor Legislation is now conducting a campaign to have it 
used generally. This type of blast comes from coal dust. * * * Legislatures in 
coal producing states now in session would do well to study the recommendations of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation and incorporate them into the general 
law. If bituminous coal can be mined at less life cost it is the duty of the state to 
require safety practices such as will bring about this happy result. A law to this end 
will be most welcome.” 


Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star: “The most recent coal mine explosion, in 
which it is estimated that thirty-three men lost their lives in West Virginia, causes 
renewal of the inquiry why so many lives have to be sacrificed yearly in the occupa- 
tion of coal mining. Is full advantage being taken of scientific discoveries that prevent 
mine explosions? From the American Association of Labor Legislation we have a 
circular pointing out the remedy for these disastrous explosions. * * * The deadly 
explosion of coal dust is the most-feared peril of all. If this risk of human life can 
be done away with by dusting the workings with pulverized rock, operators who fail 
to take this precaution for the safety of their men are guilty of criminal negligence.” 


Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch: “There are no coal mines in the State of 
New York. If there were and a legislative or executive branch of our state govern- 
ment failed to put in effect a regulation that would stop coal dust explosions in mines, 
an indignant electorate would drive them from office. * * * Still some of the 
states hesitate about passing the necessary legislation, although it is said that the cost 
of spraying with rock dust would not amount to more than one cent a ton for the 
coal mined. With the knowledge of how prevention may be secured, isn’t it strange that 
there should be any legislature that would hesitate?” 
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Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun: “The evidence in favor of rock dusting as a prevent- 
ative of coal dust explosions is so overwhelming as to place upon the opponents of the 
scheme the burden of demonstrating why it should not be required by law. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Express: “The American Association for Labor Legislation 
* % % declares that major explosions in soft-coal mines can be positively prevented 
at a cost of less than one cent a ton of output. * * * Coal mining is four times 
as hazardous an occupation in the United States as in Britain. This comparison is a 
reflection on the humanity of coal-mining methods in this country as well as a com- 
mentary on the efficiency of American industry.” 


Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle: “Information sent out by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation claims that mine explosions from coal dust 
can be, and have been, effectually prevented by sprinkling the underground workings 
of mine with rock dust, and that laws designed to make such a measure compulsory, 
as it is said to be in England, should receive general support. Certainly if this method 
is effective as it is claimed to be it should be adopted without delay. * * * The 
appalling loss of life that has saddened many mining communities this winter presents 
a problem of nation-wide importance.” 


Social Service Bulletin: “The Sullivan, Indiana, mine explosion has made more 
insistent the oft repeated question, ‘Can't something be done to end these disasters >’ 
* * * Christian pastors and laymen in all coal mining states should make it their 
business to see that their legislature passes adequate safety laws at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


United Mine Workers’ Journal: “Increased effort is being made to eliminate 
coal dust explosions in coal mines, now that the legislatures of a majority of states 
are in session, Campaigns to secure state laws requiring all coal mines to be rock- 
dusted are going forward and likely will get results in many states. * * * Some- 
thing should be done to stop the tragedies in the mines. Humanity demands it. It 
is to be hoped the present campaign will show results during 1925.” 


Philadelphia North American: “More than 500 men were killed in coal dust 
explosions in mines in this country last year. A\ll of these lives might have been saved 
through the simple expedient of spreading rock dust in the mines that rolled up this 
distressing total. That is why the American Association for Labor Legislation, and 
other organizations interested in the safety of workers, are urging all legislatures in 
coal mining states to make this simple remedy compulsory by law. * * * In view 
of its cheapness and the ease of application, it seems unthinkable that any body of 
law makers would hesitate to demand such protection.” 
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Another Mine Disaster 


(New York Evening World, February 24, 1925.) 


| Beg reports describe the bitter grief of John Slieder, 
mine engineer at Sullivan, Indiana, where an explosion 
Friday snuffed out the lives of half a hundred miners. He 
regards himself as more or less responsible. With him in 
this bitterness of agony should be the members of the 
Indiana legislature who failed to require installation of 
the shale dust method of preventing just such mining 


catastrophies. 


The shale dust system does protect. The expense is not 
prohibitive. It prevents the start of most fires, and it stops the 
spread of fires that do start. The shale dust works almost like 
magic. 

When 172 miners died in the Castle Gate, Utah, disaster a 
year ago, * * * Utah promptly * * * [adopted] 
a model code of safety, including a mandatory provision for 
use of shale dust in mines. Perhaps the Sullivan explosion will 
have a similar result in Indiana. But is it a fact that other 
legislatures in other mining states will delay and will refuse to 
act until public opinion has been shocked by a major disaster 
within the state? Every state with a coal mine ought to 
have the law before the fatal fire. 


so ClQinigres 


Propaganda Methods of Opponents of 
Protective Labor Legislation 


I. Some General Observations 


By Rogert W. BRUERE 


(Eprror’s Note: One of the most stimulating sessions at the annual meeting of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation at Chicago in December was that given 
over to discussion of propaganda methods of opponents of social legislation. This 
timely discussion appears in the following four papers. An interesting divergence in 
point of view on this subject is shown by the representatives of the various social service 
groups participating.) 


ACTICS employed by the opposition in its propaganda against 

social legislation is a subject that is electric with temptations to 
indulge in personal reminiscence. Having been the object of a num- 
ber of propagandistic assaults by Goliaths of the opposition, I find 
myself glowing with a consciousness of having met them like David 
and therefore disposed to follow the case method. Men are hero 
worshippers because they are happily possessed of a psychological 
mechanism that disregards their innate modesty and automatically 
decks them out with all the attributes of their heroes. With the 
humblest of us, especially when we have our critical eyes upon our 
neighbors, it is very difficult always to distinguish between the in- 
feriority and the Jehovah complex. Forewarned by these considera- 
tions, I leap over what might prove to be too colorful, or too highly 
colored, personal illustrations and go straight to the general sub- 
ject. 

Who are we and who are the opposition? By and large we are 
not differentiated by individual personal characteristics. He is kind 
to his family, does not drink to excess, does not beat up his wife 
or his children, can probably be said of them as fairly and honestly 
as of us. If we conduct our counter-propaganda—what we call 
our campaigns of education—along the lines of personal indictment 
rather than upon the lines of fundamental principle, inductive re- 
search and reasoned conviction we shall fail of substantial achieve- 
ment—as the outcome of the recent political campaign may be said to 
demonstrate. Our sporadic campaigns of municipal reform offer 
evidence to the same effect. The net result of the indictment, trial 
and removal of a number of Borough Presidents in New York a few 
years ago was to enhance the faith of the common run of mankind 
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in the homely virtues of the Tammany sachems and to place all 
reformers under a cloud of suspicion as to their sincerity. I know 
that there are men and women on our side who have had to endure 
brutal and unjust assaults from the opposition, but I think they 
would agree that in the long run these assaults have damaged the 
enemy more than themselves, that they have put fresh spirit and 
determination into their followers, that they have tended on the 
whole to create a sympathetic attitude on the part of simple-minded 
and simple-hearted people rather than to inflame their hostility. 
There is a considerable element of homely practical wisdom in the 
injunction: ‘Love your enemies and pray for them that persecute 
you.” For the opposition, like ourselves, are human. 

Where then does the distinction lie? As I analyze the propa- 
ganda methods of the opposition and discount my belligerent reac- 
tion both to their forthright and especially to their under-cover at- 
tacks upon the leaders who because of their courage and the force of 
their humanitarian convictions, stand at the forefront of our ranks, 
I am impressed by the fact that they and we represent two funda- 
mentally different attitudes toward the business of life, two radically 
different traditions, two quite distinct and perennially conflicting sets 
of mores and folkways. To borrow Professor John Maurice 
Clark’s terminology, they are Euclideans; we are, on the whole, 
non-Euclideans; by which he means, as I understand him, that 
they of the opposition make service and human well-being incidental 
to the success of business enterprise in the acquisitive sense, whereas 
we struggle toward the conscious subordination of the mercantile 
and machine technology to human service and to human well-being 
as the principal objective of civilized life. They measure wealth 
in terms of marketable goods, we in terms of what, since the days 
of Socrates, has been rather vaguely called the good life. ‘What 
I am suggesting,” said Professor Clark at the Atlantic City meeting 
of the American Economie Association in 1920, “is that, instead of 
taking the quality of man for granted and focussing attention on 
quantity output, it is much more pertinent for the social student to 
take quantity output for granted and direct his chief attention to the 
qualitative effect on humanity of the things they do in their inevit- 
able, but largely self-defeating, striving after increased per capita 
wealth.” Before leaving Professor Clark’s essay, I should perhaps 
refer to his statement that upon analysis the two groups may not 
be contradicting each other quite so flatly as they seem to be. “In 
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a general way,” he said, “most economists admit the same general 
mass of facts, but pick out different ones as central axioms of their 
systematic economic theorizing.” 

So stated the problem seems innocent enough. But you who 
have concerned yourselves with social and labor legislation know 
that this difference in point of view, this difference in emphasis 
divides the world into the two opposing camps implied by the phras- 
ing of the subject you have assigned me. It is because the dominant 
folkways of our western civilization emphasize the pursuit and 
accumulation of wealth as the supreme good and have fostered the 
illusion that human well-being is most secure when left to emerge 
as a necessary by-product of that pursuit, that all of our prevailing 
legal and ecclesiastical institutions are rooted in and shaped by that 
emphasis. When, therefore, we challenge the validity of that em- 
phasis and attempt to shift it to the good life, or as Professor Clark 
calls it, the quality of man, as determined by our use of our economic 
and technological resources, though we speak in the name and the 
language of Socrates, Jesus and St. Francis, we become in the sight 
of the opposition enemies of the family, the home, the church, the 
Constitution, and above all of private property-—as witness the 
current propaganda against the advocates of the pending child labor 
amendment. It is upon the emotionally, traditionally, habitually 
inbred, almost blindly instinctive allegiance of the majority of the 
people to this conception of per capita wealth as transcendently 
sacrosanct—as embracing the sanctity of the family, the home, the 
church, the Constitution—that the propaganda methods of the oppo- 
sition are built. When they assail the good name of individuals in 
our ranks their ulterior motive is not so much to destroy the in- 
dividual as such as to make that individual appear in the minds and 
the unreasoned fears of the people as the enemy of their cherished 
gods, an enemy of the people. And always from the days of 
Socrates to our own they have by reliance on this method secured 
at least temporary success. 

Two facts, it seems to me, give the non-Euclideans of our genera- 
tion advantages and opportunities which our predecessors lacked: 
the fact that we possess, or at least command, an economic surplus— 
the new basis of civilization, as Simon Patten called it; and the 
fact that we have at our disposal the maturing technique of scientific 
research, induction and education. These facts give a new validity 
to our contention that the capacity to control his environment in the 
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interest of ideally conceived ends is a peculiarly human attribute to 
which, if man is more than a fate-bedevilled brute, he must compel 
the helplessly fatalistic doctrine of the laissez faire philosophers to 
give way. The concept of control, which is but the modern version 
of that freedom of the will enunciated by Wycliffe and his fellow 
non-conformists throughout the Reformation, is the basic and 
dynamic conception of democracy. If we are correct in this as- 
sumption, if also we are right in believing in the authenticity and 
vitality of our contemporary democratic movement, then we have 
nothing to fear in the long run from the propaganda methods of 
the opposition. For in due course the still dominant folkways rooted 
in medieval poverty and superstition will yield to the emerging folk- 
ways that are inherent in democracy and science. Witness the 
change that has taken place in California, for instance, with respect 
to minimum wage legislation for women and minors. When the 
California minimum wage law was passed in 1913 public opinion 
was almost as greatly divided over the minimum wage issue as it is 
to-day over the proposed federal child labor amendment. It is 
highly significant that after a decade of experience and experimenta- 
tion under the California minimum wage law the employers’ organ- 
izations, notably the Canners’ League, The Laundryowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Retail Dry Goods Association, are supporting the law 
as ardently as the trade unions and the organizations of women-— 
barring the National Woman’s Party and the Equal Rights advo- 
cates. 

Our danger does not lie in that quarter; rather it lies in our too 
easy readiness to yield to expediency and so to adopt the methods 
of the opposition—the appeal to prejudice, tradition, superstition— 
to deny to the opposition, all elements of disinterestedness and can- 
did conviction. We frequently charge the opposition with disin- 
genuousness and lack of candor when to defeat our ends they 
camouflage their attack by professing our humanitarian purposes, 
as when to defeat the exclusive State Compensation Insurance Fund 
in Missouri they professed opposition to the proposed compensation 
law on the ground that it made inadequate provision for the indus- 
trially disabled. But how often have not we on our side been guilty 
of similar lack of candor, as when to meet the charge that we are 
attacking established institutions we say that we are only concerned 
to fortify those institutions by making them more responsive to con- 
temporary social ideals. The strength of a growing minority in our 
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churches, our schools, and in our political parties lies in the candor 
with which they confess that their objective is a new social order. 
The net cumulative result of our various programs of social and 
labor legislation must be slowly to replace our traditional institutions 
based upon the conception of property as the supreme good by in- 
stitutions built on the conception that the supreme good is human 
well-being; that industry is a means not an end. That conception 
is not new, however revolutionary it may seem to the opposition ; 
it is as old as the statement that the sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath. 

Our security and ultimate success will be assured if we can keep 
the courage of our convictions and consistently and conscientiously 
rely upon the method of science and research, in discussion, in edu- 
cation and in the formulation of laws expressive of our social aims. 
It was by adherence to that method that victory was attained in 
such long campaigns as that in behalf of the suffrage amendment, 
that against the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week; it is to 
that method and its effective development by such organizations as 
the American Association for Labor Legislation and the National 
Consumers League that we owe those Ethical Gains Through Legis- 
lation that Mrs. Kelley reviewed in her volume of that title first pub- 
lished in 1905. To win our immediate reforms by even the tempo- 
rary abandonment of that democratic and scientific procedure, to re- 
sort to the warlike method of personal indictment and the imputa- 
tion of sinister motives, would be to endanger the foundations of the 
new social order which is our major objective. 


II. Opposition Tactics Against the Child 
Labor Amendment 


By Epwarp W. Macy 
Director Public Information, National Child Labor Committee 


I I do not agree that the opposition’s verbal assaults upon our per- 

¢ sonnel have been alone damaging to the opposition. I believe 
the present Child Labor Amendment campaign has demonstrated 
that these assaults have been damaging to our leaders. I do not 
believe that these assaults have put fresh spirit and determination 
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into our workers. We have one very striking example in that one 
of the leaders in the ratification campaign has not been prone to 
take the field again so bitter have been the utterly false accusations 
‘made against that person. I find no evidence that these assaults 
upon the whole created a sympathetic attitude on the part of Massa- 
chusetts voters in the recent Child Labor Amendment referendum 
campaign. In fact, the opposition’s slanderous accusations under- 
mined the confidence of many Massachusetts’ citizens in the pro- 
ponents of the Child Labor Amendment. 

II. While we have at our disposal the maturing technique ot 
scientific research, induction, and education, it is also true that cer- 
tain large manufacturing interests throughout the country are to-day 
employing scientific investigators and educators for the very pur- 
pose of presenting their arguments against social legislation. 

III. If as it has been said, we have nothing to fear in the long 
run from the propaganda methods of the opposition, what then are 
we to think of the proposed methods of the opposition, which would 
give manufacturing interests of the country an opportunity to pour 
their money into thirteen states and therein kill any amendment to 
the federal constitution which would tend to improve social stand- 
ards? 

IV. I know of no instance in the present Child Labor Amend- 
ment campaign where the proponents of the. measure have made 
any appeal to prejudice, tradition or superstition. 

V. I agree that the opposition generally professes humanitarian 
purposes. In the present Child Labor Amendment campaign, manu- 
facturers’ associations take the position that the amendment, if rati- 
fied, would deprive many families of part of their legitimate in- 
come. 

VI. It has been said that we are attempting to set up a new 
social order. In what instances may I ask, does the pending Child 
Labor Amendment attempt to set up a new social order? None 
that I can see. 

VII. If we are to rely entirely on methods of science in re- 
search, in education, and in the formulation of laws, may I ask how 
we can be expected to correctly inform the people when it may be 
increasingly necessary for us to compete with such propaganda 
machinery as was recently set up in Massachusetts by manufactur- 
ing interests? . 
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VIll. A. Before the Massachusetts Child Labor Amendment 
referendum campaign, I made a study of the Massa- 
chusetts’ manufacturers’ attitude toward the amend- 
ment. . 

1. Some were in favor, but did not feel they could 

voice their opinion. 

a. For business reasons. 

b. On account of their membership in the As- 
sociated Industries. 

2. Many disapproved. 

a. They considered it to be a wedge for future 
social legislation, which would release the 
proponents for new social legislative pro- 
jects. 

B. The opposition organized a powerful machine. 

1. Money was ample. 

2. Personnel was adequate. 

3. Modern business methods were at their com- 

mand. 
C. False insidious propaganda was spread. 

1. Editorials, articles, cartoons and paid ads were 

run in controlled papers. 

a. We could not get editorial replies into most 
papers. We had to reframe many of our 
replies in a series of questions in order to 
get them printed. 

b. We could not get paid ads into certain con- 
trolled papers. The space was presumably 
taken. 

c. Tremendous influence was brought to bear 
on papers by manufacturers. 

1. The Christian Science Monitor, a lead- 
ing paper, which supported ratification 
went into the “cyclone cellar’ a few 
days before election. 

2. Posters and signs on barns and farmhouses com- 
peted with the familiar words “Children Cry for 
Tt? 

3. Distribution of enormous quantities of printed 
material was made. 
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4. Radio talks at $5.00 per minute were given. 

5. In-roads were made on directorates of organiza- 
tions supporting the Amendment, such as the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Y. W. 
Bere 

6. Influence was brought to bear on a section of a 
large religious body, which came out against the 
Amendment. 

. President Lowell of Harvard would not permit 
the Harvard student body to hear an address 
favoring ratification. He said he was opposed to 
the Child Labor Amendment. 

. The directorship of the Massachusetts’ Child 
Labor Committee was even affected. 

9. Manufacturers who favored  ratification—J. 
Lovell Johnson and Charles Sumner Bird—stuck 
to the bitter end. 

10. Debates were forced at meetings arranged by pro- 
ponents. 

11. Vicious attacks were made on the personnel of 
organizations associated for ratification. 

12. Many ministers found they could not speak their 
minds. 

13. A large number of opposition speakers covered 
the state. 

D. The opposition concentrated in Massachusetts. 

E. The opposition is undertaking similar action in other 
states. 

F. Dr. Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School 
states that if the Amendment is rejected, the manu- 
facturers will attempt to reduce present state child 
labor standards. 

G. Shall manufacturers’ associations dictate social legis- 
lation? 

IX. With respect to opposition to social legislation : 

1. Manufacturers know that this opposition is not eco- 
nomical—it does not tend to increase the buying power 
of their customers—the general public. 

2. Opposition is due to the fact that manufacturers want 
to be left alone to get immediate financial return rather 
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than increased future profit. A parallel case is the 
wood industry. Manufacturers are inclined to let the 
remote future take care of itself. If all manufacturers 
conserved human resources as they are beginning to 
conserve material resources, there would be little need 
of state and national social legislation. Generally 
speaking, many manufacturers give more attention to 
conserving the efficiency of their motor truck fleets, 
their horses, and their mules than they do to conserving 
their employed man power. 


X. Hence, I do not agree that we are attempting through ade- 
quate legislation to set up new institutions, but rather that we are 
working to increase standards of old institutions through conserva- 
tion of human man power which results in increased remote future 
profits to manufacturers, and increased human happiness. It would 
seem to me that it is our task to convince the manufacturer of the 
advisability of this dual, economic and humanitarian program. If 
this is accomplished, I doubt if there will then be any great opposi- 
tion to social legislation. 


III. Employers’ Agents at Work Against 
Minimum Wage Legislation 


By Amy E. MAHER 
Chairman, Ohio Councu on Women in Industry 


ihe Ohio, we have been working for minimum wage legislation, 
and the Opposition to protective labor legislation has thereby 
had an opportunity to show part of itself. One always has the 
consciousness that only part is visible, as the iceberg shows only 
one-seventh above the surface of the sea. Inadvertently, pieces of 
the other six-sevenths do break off and float into sight, but more 
often we know about them, without being able, for various reasons, 
to make them public at the time. 

The Ohio Manufacturers’ Association employs a secretary. 
They employ him because he is the type of man they want, and uses 
the methods they wish used. We can see these manufacturers by 
studying their mouthpiece. I have a copy of a letter sent by this 
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secretary to members of the manufacturers’ association. He had 
come upon a copy of the minutes of a meeting of the Ohio Council 
on Women in Industry, and he gave his employers a list of those 


who attended the meeting. The letter goes on to say: 

These organizations have all adopted the program of the American Society 
for Labor Legislation (also supported by manufacturers’ contributions) and this 
program includes the short (and shorter) work day with the 8 hour day as 
the maximum in all employment, minimum wage (with commission administra- 
tion and enforcement), old age pensions, unemployment compensation or 
insurance, one day’s rest in seven, no night work for women, etc., etc., and 
the establishment of the employers’ responsibility for living and housing 
conditions. 

No laboring women and no real representatives of working women were 
in attendance at the meeting. All were paid propagandists or volunteer 
enthusiasts looking for a place in the sun of publicity. It was officially reported 
to the meeting that the first and chief effort was to put through the minimum 
wage law in Ohio. This law has not worked out well in any state or in any 
country and it has been established as impractical in operation. When labor 
is in heavy demand no one pays attention to the minimum but goes after the 
maximum. When jobs are in demand the minimum wage restriction results 
in women losing their employment—the shops closing or replacing them with 
men—or, as often happens,—leveling wages from the top and making the 
minimum the maximum, thus penalizing the efficient to reward the inefficient. 


Now observe what this secretary says further in this remarkable 


letter to his employers: 

Well. We are to have this fight again. It will affect the interest of every 
employer. If it is established as a principle of law that wages may be legally ~ 
established which bear no relation to earnings, the principle will be applied to 
all employments, not alone to that of women and minors. It will affect seri- 
ously the interests of women workers. So many restrictions are being thrown 
about their employment as to make it unwise where men can be obtained or 
where machines can be devised. * * * The organizations which are doing 
this work are largely supported but not directed by you. The Y. WiC 
which was a most worthy and useful body as originally conceived, is now— 
at least in the industrial centers—a hot bed for socialistic propaganda and 
legislative experimentation. Its local bodies are often officered by the wives, 
sisters and daughters of manufacturers and business men who have never 
sought to present the economic side of social problems to their women folks. 
The libraries and the reading courses and reference works are largely made 
up of socialistic works and the officers will give no hearings to books or 
speakers on the other side. 

The woman worker who has had experience and has won promotion in 
industry is not in sympathy with these movements and is therefore excluded 
from the councils of such organizations. What are you going to do about it? 
Meetings under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. are going on in every county 
and candidates for the legislature are being interviewed and pledged. You are 
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making the campaign possible. I have no right to do more than tell you 
the facts, but I am going to venture to suggest that unless you approve all 
these schemes to load industry with the maintenance in “decent living condi- 
tions,” the standard being established by the beneficiaries, of all the inefficient, 
the lazy, the thriftless and the maimed or defective, you might stipulate the 
purposes for which your contributions to these organizations may be used 
and expressly provide that no part of it shall be used to promote the passage 
of legislation or to carry on propaganda for the social service labor program 
adopted by these organizations. It might be added, merely as significant, that 
Mr. Thomas J. Donnelly, secretary of the Ohio Federation of Labor was 
elected at this meeting as a member of the executive committee of the 
“Council of Women and Children in Industry.” 


Just after this letter was sent out, the budget committee of 
the Toledo Community Chest voted to drop from the Chest the 
Toledo Consumers’ League. 

Employers in Ohio also subscribe to the Gongwer Legislative Ser- 
vice; it is apparently very flourishing, so it must be to their liking 
and must give them the sort of thing they want. Following is a 
letter sent out by the Service, to the subscribing employers: 


I told you that I sat in at a meeting of the Senate Labor Committee for 
the purpose of studying Burke in action. Minimum Wage was the subject. 
It was Burke’s subject. Burke was the author of the bill whose (just pretend 
that’s the proper way to pronoun a bill) head was being pulled down to the 
floor in correct position for the slaughterer’s ax. 

Behind Burke sat a yard of weak-faced, thin and fat-faced, female ideal- 
ists. Burke wanted to do his best. If he didn’t he had to. So he proceeded 
to crank up—slow, and soft. Burke’s first paragraph is seldom, if ever, 
audible beyond the acoustic nerve of his seatmate. He opened his port folio 
—a young trunk. He took out books and papers and then more books and 
papers; and because they didn’t quite cover the whole table, or for some other 
reason, the beak-nosed frou frou seated behind slipped across some more. 
Burke’s spleen took on force as he warmed up; his exhaust began to sputter 
as though a muffler were unknown. 

Those of us who came in with advance knowledge of what was going to 
happen to the bill and glad of it,—oh, no, we were not glad, because we 
possessed the knowledge—began to be worried. Burke was getting under our 
hides; we had a sort of guilty feeling—a good deal like one feels when he has 
a pint in his pocket and Jim White is occupying the next chair; our eyes were 
beginning to turn inward—we were trying to see for ourselves whether what 
Burke was saying about us was true—that we were conscienceless oppressors 
of the downtrodden working girl; that we didn’t want the poor but honest 
be-skirted toiler to get a living wage—“A living wage, Gentlemen, that’s all 
we want for these poor struggling women. Earn it! What’s that got to do 
with it? I tell you that any industry that can’t—that can’t—Isn’t every girl 
entitled to a living wage no matter what—what?” We could feel our lacri- 
mosal glands quivering; we were almost ready to surrender. 
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Note the phrase—“Those of us who came with advance knowl- 
edge of what was going to happen to the bill. * * *” 

The Ohio Retail Merchants have formed an Association, called 
a “Council,” to fight the bill, and they secured as their secretary a 
man who had done legislative work for the saloon interests. His 
methods are those used for his former employers. They were the 
recommendation to his new employers, who seem well satisfied with 
the way he has represented them. The secretary sent out a letter 
to all candidates of the legislature, asking them not to pledge them- 
selves to vote for an eight-hour bill. It was an amusing letter 
because he explained in it that his Council had carefully investigated 
the propaganda in favor of an eight-hour bill, and had been able 
to trace it directly to “certain groups of Welfare Workers, whose 
knowledge of actual conditions is rather limited.” This must have 
puzzled the candidates, as no propaganda of any sort had ever been 
sent to them. But the ultra-capitalist papers took it up, and an 
editorial in one of them rises to this climax: “It does not seem a 
reasonable measure for Welfare Workers to assume legislative 
responsibilities in behalf of business not sponsored by the employees, 
the employers, or the labor organizations. The average citizen not 
inoculated with the over-zealous’ germ of ‘Welfare Work’ must 
incline to the belief that a cause not presented by any one of these 
agencies, but widely affecting business, should at least receive a 
conservative hearing, with no pledges in advance from would-be 
legislators to support it.” 

The briefs submitted by the Ohio Council of Retail Merchants 
and the Hotels’ Association are interesting documents. The method 
of the one is insinuation; of the other, vituperation. 

“Tf the result should be to drive industries from Ohio and to 
throw women out of employment” * * * “merely legislating 
that women should not work unless paid a wage of $17.00” * * * 
“If you drive capital from Ohio * * %* ynemployment, etc.” 
* * * “This law has never been tried in an industrial state.” 
* * * “Have we any real data on the operation of the laws?” 
a ; 

Then, the secretary of the Council goes on to show that whereas 
the Woman’s Bureau study of 1922 is far too old to be of value, 
the study the committee should consider is that made by the National 


Civic Federation, 1912-15. 
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The Hotels’ Association says: “Now, one of the greatest 
troubles of this movement to establish a minimum wage law in the 
State of Ohio is the unpopularity which attaches to any person or 
organization that dares oppose any of the hysterical uplift stuff 
with which the lady politicians are trying to regenerate the world.” 
Then follows a dissertation on our having too many laws anyway. 

Just a word as to methods, other than those used in propaganda. 
Three interesting old, may we say, “dodges” have been used: First, 
a substitute bill was brought in, a laughable caricature which no one 
wanted, but which served to avoid a direct vote. Second, a preju- 
diced investigating committee was appointed, which has spent $5,000 
of the state’s money going about to see and hear only what it wished 
to see and hear. Third, during the last session of the legislature, 
the opposition was frightened by the prospect of a close vote, and 
went to the length of tampering with the Senate Journal, so that 
the resolution bringing up the bill read quite differently from the 
original. The clerk of the Senate admitted on the floor having 
made the changes at the orders of these gentlemen. 

The Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics collects wage statistics ; 
they are sent in by the employers themselves. In addition, the 
United States Women’s Bureau made a study of earnings of 33,000 
women in forty-four cities in the state. These the legislative inves- 
tigating committee waves aside and ignores. It insists they cannot 
be relied upon. So as a substitute they have asked the manufac- 
turers’ and merchants’ associations in some of the larger cities, te 
get in touch with employers and have them appear and answer, 
under oath, the questions put to them by the commission; no one 
else is allowed to ask questions. If these employers’ representatives 
admit a low wage, the commission at once asks if that isn’t paid only 
to feeble minded workers, or apprentices—and the employers at 
once jump at the clue and say such is the case. The commission 
asks continually what the employers would do if a flat rate of $17 
were adopted by the state, although the proposed bill calls for a 
commission. Of course, the employers reply they would let all 
the women go. One employer thought he would import Japanese. 
This method of collecting facts about wages is accepted by the 
commission as reliable, while the state department figures and those 
collected by the federal Women’s Bureau are waved aside. Suffice 
it to say that nothing could so disclose the low moral ebb which 
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politics in Ohio have reached, as the length to which this commission 
has dared to go. 

To summarize: Ridicule, misrepresentation, harping on the 
slogan of less business in government, on our having too many 
laws, on the impotence of legislation to correct evil, on the freedom 
of the worker, playing on fears—those are the propaganda methods 
used. Unsupported statements contrary to fact strut across the 
pages of briefs as if lineal descendants in a long line of real argu- 
ment. 

In the legislature itself, who knows what arguments are used 
privately, with the individual legislator? But one does not risk 
detection of changing the Journal of the Ohio Senate on top of a 
history of great scrupulosity in the field of ethics. Possibly the 
mere fact that such millions are now spent to misinform the public 
through the press speaks well for the honesty of the legislators as 
a rule. It was possible to buy up legislators in the past, and if still 
possible on so grand a scale, it would cost less and be more effective 
than buying newspapers and misinforming the public. So the 
employers must have resorted to the latter only where the former 
method was failing. Possibly we can judge how much it is or isn’t 
failing by the presence or absence of the attacks on the Public Mind. 
By that token, the widespread propaganda by the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association against the Child Labor Amendment speaks 
volumes for the integrity of the average legislator ; or, alas, it may 
mean only that it takes more effort to overcome our natural repug- 
nance to the idea of child labor. 


IV. Interlocking Machinery Spreads 
Misrepresentations 


By EvisaBETH CHRISTMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America 


RIEFLY, I think the propaganda methods of the opponents of 
labor legislation are, first, to get the public off the main track by 
talking about bolshevism; second, to discredit the leaders of the 
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movement in order to weaken their effectiveness with their own 
organizations as well as with the public; and third, to spread mis- 
representation of all possible kinds. 

A typical piece of machinery for this work exists in the group 
of organizations listed in the report given by the staff correspondent 
of Labor for December 13 of the meeting of the “Sentinels of the 
Republic” held in Philadelphia, December 8, to urge the defeat of 
the child labor amendment. 

The announced purpose of the meeting was for “organizing the 
people of the United States against the child labor amendment,” and 
there were present “sentinels” from the National Association of 
Manufacturers and from the Pennsylvania Association of Manu- 
facturers; from ‘the New York Commercial; from the ex-anti- 
suffragist organization which operates through the Woman Patriot; 
from the Moderation League and the Constitutional Liberty League ; 
also from the American Constitutional League and the Women’s 
Constitutional League; from the National Security League and the 
American Defense League, and still other “sentinels” seemed to have 
come, at large, from states. 

The membership blank states that “there is no initiation fee, there 
are no annual dues.” 

The propaganda machinery, according to the speeches made at 
the meeting, includes the publicity bureau of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the New York Commercial’s special service 
to five hundred newspapers carrying allegations of bolshevistic, com- 
munistic, or “red” connections on the part of originators and sup- 
porters of the amendment; and the columns of the Woman Patriot, 
a semi-monthly journal of the ex-anti-suffragists which devotes 
itself largely to an effort to discredit women in public life or in 
positions of leadership in women’s organizations. 

This is an outline of the way the work is being done against 
the child labor amendment, and the opposition to this amend- 
ment represents essentially the organized opposition of property 
interests to all measures for human welfare which may conflict 
with money profits. No one of the groups active in such opposi- 
tion is large in members, but each constitutes merely a publicity 
bureau. With a succession of publicity bureaus under different 
names, the same crowd of people function for their various ends, 
all of which are related in a general way. 
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Again citing the children’s amendment case, it is necessary to 
take note of the opposition awakened among the farmers.1 The 
farmers were told in every possible way, including addresses, 
circulars, cartoons, advertisements and statements in news and 
editorial columns, that the amendment would make it illegal for 
a strapping boy of eighteen to help his old father in the fields or 
with the chores or for an eighteen-year old daughter to help her 
tired mother with the housework! Ample funds were at hand to 
spread this appalling falsehood throughout the length and breadth 
of the country so thoroughly that the truth is having a hard time to 
catch up with it; perhaps it never will, completely. The fears stirred 
up among the farmers can be attributed primarily, I think, to the 
propaganda originated by the publicity bureaus just mentioned. 

When the child labor amendment was first introduced in Con- 
gress, it had no opposition from farmers—only from manufacturing 
interests and their subsidiaries. Representatives of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association appeared at the hearings and manufac- 
turing journals spread vicious misrepresentations against the amend- 
ment. Farm journals—with conspicuous exceptions—later took up 
the manufacturers’ propaganda—repeated it almost literally some- 
times, or obviously paraphrased it. And so the mischief was spread. 

But what about the farm journals that were thus used? Like 
most newspapers, their revenues come from their advertisers, 
not their subscribers, and their advertisers are chiefly manu- 
facturers. 

In other words, the manufacturers who are fighting the child 
labor amendment can control the editorial attitude and contents of 
many farm journals, and through the circulation of the farm 
journals, influence the attitude of the farm readers. 

That is the way the thing is done—control of the press through the 
advertisers, who either are themselves members, or have interlock- 
ing interests with the membership of the great commercial organiza- 
tions devoted to profit for their constituency. 

Those interests are opposed to social legislation, to social reform 
of any kind, wherever it appears to conflict with profits. They have 
the motive power of self-interest, the machinery for manufacture of 
propaganda, and the control of the channels of distribution. 


1 (Editor’s Note: An exposure of a fake “farmers’” organization set up by 
spokesmen for the southern cotton mills to influence the farmers of the country 
against the amendment, is noted on page 122 of this RrviEw.) 


Opposition Propaganda At Work: 
Behind the Scenes 


XPOSURE of the attempt of southern cotton mill owners to 

propagandize the farmers of the country, against the federal 
child labor amendment by means of a fake “farmers” organization 
appeared in the January 29 issue of Labor, the official newspaper 
of the sixteen railroad labor organizations. 

The “Farmers’ States Rights League” is disclosed as the tool 
of David Clark, publisher of the Southern Textile Bulletin, organ 
of the southern textile mill-owners, of Charlotte, N. C. Clark was 
the instigator of the suits which resulted in the nullification of the 
two former federal child labor laws. 

Labor’s story of its investigation is in part as follows: 


EXPOSING COTTON MILLS FAKE “FARMERS’ LEAGUE” 


“The Farmers’ States Rights League, Inc., of Troy, North Carolina” is 
the name of an organization which is flooding western papers—especially agri- 
cultural papers—with half-page advertisements denouncing the proposed child 
labor amendment to the federal constitution. 

It was hard to believe that the farmers of North Carolina were so opulent 
that they could afford to make these expenditures, or so bitterly opposed to 
the protection of the lives and happiness of their children that they would 
indulge in the misrepresentations with which the advertisements were filled. 

So, Labor decided to make an investigation. It sent a staff representative 
to North Carolina, who uncovered the following facts: 

The Farmers’ States Rights League is not a farmers’ organization. 

Its president is the cashier of a cotton mill bank. Its vice president is an 
employee of a cotton mill store. Its chief agent—the man who writes the 
ads for agricultural papers—is listed in the Charlotte (N. C.) city directory 
as an employee of the Clark Publishing Co. 

The Clark Publishing Co. is owned by David Clark, editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, organ of the cotton mill owners of the South. Mr. Clark, 
for many years, had been head of the cotton-mill lobby, which has operated 
in Washington and elsewhere in opposition to child-labor legislation. 

All these “cotton mill farmers” who are officers of the league admitted to 
the representative of Labor that the league does not attempt to collect dues 
from its members. They were unable to produce any membership roll and 
they refused to tell where they got the money to pay for their advertisements. 

It is perfectly clear from Labor’s investigation that the “Farmers’ States 


Rights League” is a fake, organized and financed by the cotton-mill owners 
of the South. 


This disclosure of the tactics of the cotton-mill interests furnishes 
additional timely evidence of the kind of propaganda that is being em- 
ployed with increasing ruthlessness against social legislation. 


[122] 


Senator Walsh Scores Propaganda A gainst 
Child Labor Amendment 


“* AT every turn in the road the sordid nature of the organized 

Opposition to the Child Labor Amendment is revoltingly made 

manifest,’ declared Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana in a 
speech in the United States Senate, January 8. 

Senator Walsh reviewed the long history of public efforts to 
curb the exploitation of children by industry. He exposed glaring 
misrepresentations put out by the forces behind the present “well- 
financed” campaign against the amendment. He presented a list 
of manufacturing concerns, a large proportion of them textile, which 
he said are conspicuously active. He named the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers as the chief cog in the propaganda machine 
of the opposition. 

“The result of the test vote in Massachusetts,” said Senator 
Walsh, “has emboldened the enemies of the reform to such an ex- 
tent that it has been followed by a surprising quantity of press mat- 
ter in denunciation of the proposed amendment along the line of 
what passed for argument in the campaign in that state. 

“Much of this is so irrelevant to the issue, more of it so per- 
fectly puerile, that it was never uttered in the debates in Congress. 
Not a little of it consists of such palpable misrepresentation, such 
obvious appeals to passion induced thereby that a cautious cam- 
paigner might reasonably expect that before any intelligent audience 
it would defeat its purpose. The revolting, sordid motives back of 
much of the effort to accomplish the defeat of the amendment can- 
not be concealed. 

“One of the stock arguments is that the whole movement is 
a Communist plot, it having been discovered that the propon- 
ents are closely allied with the Russian Soviet. It cannot have 
escaped the notice of the most casual reader that latterly every 
piece of legislation, every proposed change of policy evoking 
the antagonism of big business, is denounced as socialistic, com- 
munistic, bolshevistic, inspired, if not directed, from Moscow.” 

Senator Walsh declared that assertions broadcast from end to 
end of the country that the proposed amendment actually prohibits 
labor by those under eighteen years of age are palpable misrepre- 
sentations. 

“The amendment,” he said, “limits nothing. It simply gives to 
Congress the power to limit, regulate or prohibit the labor of persons 
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under eighteen. Until Congress acts, nothing so far as the Federal 
authority is concerned is limited, nothing is regulated, nothing is 
prohibited. 

“Reference has been made to the pamphlet issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and prepared by its counsel, 
James A. Emery. Both that association and its counsel came into 
unenviable prominence through the investigation of the ‘insidious 
lobby’ conducted by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate in 1913. 
It was established by correspondence of which the committee be- 
came possessed that the unspeakable Mulhall had operated for 2 
number of years about Washington as the paid lobbyist for tha’ 
organization under the direction of Emery—the activities of the pair 
taking a wide range, but centering in an effert to defeat legislation in 
which organized labor was interested—legislation which afterward 
received the sanction of the Congress and the President in what is 
known as the Clayton law. 

“T have no disposition to review the shady transactions disclosed 
not by Mulhall’s testimony but by the letters which passed between 
him and the representatives of the association and between its offi- 
cers concerning him and his activities. The disclosures constituted 
the sensation of that day, the nature of which can be learned by con- 
sulting the files of the press for the summer of that year. It is suf- 
ficient to say that neither the association nor its counsel has been con- 
spicuous about the Capitol since, and it is a matter of speculation 
whether the boldness evidenced by their present appearance its due 
to a conviction on their part of a decadence in the moral tone of 
public life, or whether it arises from the belief that time has mollified 
the general indignation to which their acts gave rise. 

“The extent to which their moral sense or their lobbying 
methods have been improved may be judged from the character 
of the pamphlet to which reference has been made and a letter 
sent by Emery under date of September 3, 1924, to the editors 
of the farm journals throughout the nation urging them to join 
in his campaign and asserting that the amendment will not affect 
manufacturers appreciably, but that it is aimed at children on 
the farms. The author of the letter is too well informed not to 
know that both child labor laws enacted by Congress expressly ex- 
cluded from their operation farm labor because it was deemed not 
injurious to children, and that there is no sentiment whatever either 


in or out of Congress in favor of a departure from the policy so 
indicated.” 


Repudiating Platform Pledges 


HEN a legislature is firmly in the hands of reactionaries it is 

well known that protective labor legislation is forced to run 
a gauntlet of obstructive (tactics that are frequently most un- 
scrupulous. Under smart leadership a smoke screen is usually 
thrown out to cloud the real issue and cover up responsibility. 

But if legislative leadership is both reactionary and stupid, then 
the cynical disregard of the public is revealed for all to see. Herein 
lies the chief claim to distinction of the New York Legislature of 
1925. 

The voters of New York State last fall elected a Democratic 
governor and a Republican legislature. Both parties in their plat- 
forms definitely pledged themselves to ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the federal constitution and to enact a law limiting the hours 
of labor of women in industry to forty-eight a week. 

In the case of the child labor amendment both parties failed. 

The forty-eight hour bill was passed in the Senate on the closing 
day of the session, but only because a number of the Republican 
senators revolted from their own leadership on this issue. However, 
strenuous efforts, in which Governor Smith participated, to bring it 
to a vote in the Assembly were unavailing. Although sixteen Repub- 
licans broke away from their pledge-breaking leadership on this 
question, the bill could not be dislodged from the committee in which 
it was buried. 

In the course of the debate in the Assembly a letter was read 
which effectively described the status of this legislation. The letter 
was addressed to Republican leaders by the Joint Legislative Con- 
ference, a statewide nonpartisan organization which has for years 
supported the forty-eight-hour week bill. It stated: 


As the legislature draws to a close without forty-eight-hour legislation 
being enacted, we feel compelled to protest against the betrayal of the people 
of this state by your party. 

The republican platform included a definite plank for a forty-eight-hour 
week for the working women, and your chosen candidates went through the 
state at election time promising this much-needed legislation. 

We chose to believe that you were sincere and came to Albany this year 
with high hopes. These were perhaps not justified by our past experience, 
for, since 1917, year in and year out, our efforts in behalf of such legislation 
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have been defeated not by honest opposition but by tricks of the machine in 
the state legislature. 

However, the plank in the Republican party platform seemed to insure 
honest support by all the legislators. But very soon we discovered the sudden 
opposition and insidious influence of the most notorious lobbyist in this state. 

Though an honest forty-eight-hour bill, the Mastick-Shonk bill was intro- 
duced by Republicans supposedly as an Administration measure, the com- 
mittees of labor and industry in both houses have refused to report this bill 
out. Instead, the Assembly committee reported a measure, the so-called 
Joiner bill, which was not even a forty-eight-hour bill, as was freely admitted 
by Republican leaders. 

Through the method of a party conference, which had all the earmarks of 
a caucus, pressure was brought to bear upon the men who had agreed and 
desired to support the Mastick-Shonk bill, with the result that those who 
wished to remain in good standing with the party machine were obliged to 
abandon their party platform. A few courageous men with a keen sense of 
honor have stood by. 

The blame for this amazing situation rests squarely upon the leaders of the 
party. You have refused to permit the only bill which was an honest fulfill- 
ment of your party pledge to come out for a vote on the floor of both houses. 
You knew full well that there were enough honest men in the Republican party 
to have insured its passage. 

What defense can you offer to the working women of the state for this 
breach of faith? 

The illustrious Theodore Roosevelt said that the American people believe 
in fair play. We know they do. We would have accepted an honest defeat 
on the floor of the Legislature, but we resent stacked cards. We propose to 
tell this story throughout the state and let the people know that you defeated 
this much-needed legislation by playing with stacked cards and letting us play 
believing the game clean. 


The story of the betrayal of the voters by the Republican legis- 
lative machine on the last day of the session is well told in the follow- 
ing despatch to the New York Times: 


Spectacular proceedings attended the passage in the Senate today of the 
Mastick-Shonk bill fixing a forty-eight hour work week for women in industry, 
the victory of the Democratic forces being nullified later by its rejection in the 
Assembly. The battle in the upper house produced a situation unique in the 
recent annals of the legislature. Even the oldest observer at the capitol cannot 
recall an occasion when a majority leader of the Senate felt impelled to take an 
appeal from the ruling of a presiding officer of his own party. 

To the utter amazement of Republican and Democratic senators this 
occurred at the close of the debate on the forty-eight hour bill when, on a point 
of order raised by Senator Knight to retard the progress of the measure, 
Lieut. Gov, Lowman delivered an adverse ruling from the chair. It took all 
the diplomacy and tact of the minority leader, Senator Walker, to bring the 
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leader of the majority into a frame of mind where he consented to withdraw 
his appeal. 

Senator Mastick soon after the Senate met called up a motion that had 
been tabled and had for its purpose bringing his bill out for debate. He called 
attention to the fact that both parties had inserted in their platform a plank 
favoring a forty-eight hour week for working women. The Republicans, in 
promulgating their legislative program just before the legislative session began, 
he said, had re-emphasized their adherence to this pledge by including it among 
the measures which would have their support in the legislature. Lieut. Gov. 
Lowman, Senators Witt and Fearon, Speaker McGinnies, Chairman George 
K. Morris of the State Committee and Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler, its Vice 
Chairman, Senator Mastick recalled, had appeared as signatories to the 
Republican pronunciamento. 

“At the request of this committee I went to work and prepared this bill 
which soon afterward I introduced,” the Senator said. “I was told it was the 
very thing they wanted, that it would be treated as a party measure. 

“T have been a member of the legislature for five years. I have always 
acted fairly and squarely and I have tried to act conscientiously. I feel that 
having been given a party bill to sponsor with recommendations of the party 
leaders and of the Chairman of the Republican State Committee I have a 
right to demand that this bill come out on the floor for a vote. It is with me 
a matter of personal honor to do my utmost to bring that about. I demand 
from the members of this House that if they acted in good faith when they 
made the request of me to put in this bill, that they give me an opportunity at 
this time to have a vote upon it. In honor, justice, and fairness, I am entitled 
to a hearing.” 

Senator Straus of New York County said that the knowledge that the 
Mastick bill was pending had made him refrain from introducing his own 
forty-eight hour bill which for years past he had sponsored. 

“The women interested in this measure have come up year after year, not 
to be honestly beaten but to be tricked and fooled,” Senator Straus said. “The 
practice is before election to write things into party platforms only to tear them 
up like a scrap of paper after the election has been held.” * * * 

‘On a roll-call that followed, a bare majority of twenty-six was obtained 
to take the bill from the committee. Senator Mastick immediately moved for 
third reading. Senator Knight intervened, raising the point of order that on 
coming from the committee the bill must go into Committee of the Whole. 
That would have meant the end of it for the present session. Lieut. Gov. 
Lowman, however, came to the rescue by ruling the majority leader out of 
order and declaring that the successful motion to discharge had placed the 
Mastick bill in line for immediate passage. 

Senator Knight jumped into the centre of the open space in front of the 
rostrum. He glared at the Lieutenant Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
glared at him. The Senator, ordinarily mild-mannered and soft-spoken, 
bawled out his notice of an appeal from the ruling. All about the chamber 
scandalized senators bent forward in their seats and looked at each other in 
amazement. 
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Senator Walker tried to dissuade the Senate leader from pressing his appeal, 
but at first with little success. Senator Knight again loudly demanded a roll- 
call, while Senator Walker tried to point out to him that if the twenty- six who 
had voted to discharge the committee were prepared to go through with the 
business before them, the only result of an appeal would be loss of valuable 
time to no purpose. In the end Senator Knight withdrew his motion and the 
bill was at once put on final passage. 

Seventeen Republican Senators then joined the twenty-two Democrats in 
support of the bill. * * * 

The Governor’s own personal effort, made in the form of a special message 
to the Assembly, failed to move the hostile Republicans there. He called 
attention to the fact that the Republicans, unless they complied with his 
recommendations, would betray their party pledges. 

The language and intent of that platform and the circumstances surround- 
ing its adoption made it absolutely clear that the honest, unequivocal forty- 
eight-hour bill was endorsed, the Governor said in his message. 

“Citizens of the State, and notably the women and laboring classes, were 
told that the Republican Party endorsed this measure without reservation,” he 
continued, “The Republican candidate for Governor stated that he favored 
this bill and that if a Republican Legislature were elected the bill would be 
passed and that he would sign it if he were Governor. 

“The Senate bill, as I have already indicated, carries out the party pledges 
and promises made last fall. The Assembly has adopted a so-called forty-eight- 
hour bill known as the Joiner bill, which is not a forty-eight-hour bill at all, 
but a fraud upon the people of the state. Under the guise of giving them 
a forty-eight-hour bill, this measure in fact permanently establishes the present 
fifty-hour week but provides that under certain complicated and unworkable 
conditions the Industrial Board may reduce the hours after hearings and 
investigations and only for industries and occaperoas which have the same 
conditions. 

“This is an entirely unworkable proposition and one which will simply 
cause confusion and delay and accomplish nothing. It is very clear that it is 
not intended to accomplish anything. 

“It is up to the Assembly to decide whether it will keep its promise as to 
this measure in the same way that the Senate has kept it, so that a bill may be 
passed and signed which actually establishes a forty-eight-hour week for 
women in industry.” 

After the message had been read friends of the Governor at a meeting 
of the Rules Committee endeavored to have it reported out but failed. 

Assemblyman Shonk of Westchester moved the bill be taken from the Rules 
Committee and put on final passage. The motion was lost by a vote of 68 to 75. 


The issue here joined is of more than local concern. How bold 


or how stupid may a legislative machine be in thwarting the expressed 
public will without being called to account? 


Legislative Trickery 


O* a character with its repudiation of platform pledges in defeat- 

ing the forty-eight-hour bill for women workers and in failing 
to ratify the child labor amendment, is the legislative trickery of the 
Republican machine in the New York legislature in smothering two 
additional important measures for the protection of labor. 

Both of these bills were introduced in the assembly by Rep. C. P. 
Miller, chairman of the committee on labor and industry. One aimed 
to improve the workmen’s compensation law by striking out the 
$3,500 maximum in case of temporary total disability. The other 
prohibited the manufacture in tenements of toilet articles, artificial 
flowers, feathers, hat ornaments or portions of pajamas. Both bills 
passed in the senate. 

In the closing week of the session, Mr. Miller coolly rose in 
his place and had the ‘$3,500 maximum amendment postponed 
to the calendar of Saturday, March 28. The significance of this 
lies in the fact that the date for final adjournment had already 
been fixed for Friday, March 27. Not a very subtle trick, but 
effective in defeating the bill. 

When the word was passed to kill the bill to prohibit the manu- 
facturing of toilet articles in tenements, Mr. Miller sidestepped. He 
had another Republican Assemblyman move to recommit the bill 
to committee—which meant the end of it. This was unusual since 
it was Mr. Miller’s own bill and he was chairman of the committee. 

Some light was thrown upon this occurrence in the course of a 
debate in the Senate. Senator Antin, who introduced the bill in the 
upper house, charged that pressure had been brought to bear upon 
him by a manufacturer’s lobby working against the bili. In this he 
was supported by Senator Straus, who said: 

I want to tell what I know about this bill in as cool and collected a fashion 
as I may, and before we are through we may find that we are confronted with 
an important question involving the integrity of members of this house and the 
other. 

Yesterday a gentleman stopped me in the lobby outside this Chamber. 
He said he lived in my district. He added that the passage of this bill would 
drive him out of business. He said further that he had been sent up to lobby 
against the measure. In other years, he said, he had managed to keep this 
bill in committee. This year, he said, C. P. Miller, who was sponsor for the 
bill in the Assembly, was afraid to take the action that had been taken in 
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previous years to kill the bill. There had been accusations that money was 
being use to bring about its defeat, and that under the circumstances he could 
not move for its recommittal. 

This gentleman further told me that not only he but a number of other 
men who had their money invested in the manufacture of articles affected by 
the bill and who would be driven out of business if it passed and for that 
reason were anxious to defeat it, were residents of my district and that 
undoubtedly, should I come up for re-election, they would spend their money 
and use their best efforts to defeat me. 


Senator Fearon, Republican, rose to the defense of Assemblyman 


Miller. 
“He is,” the senator said, “one of the sweetest, cleanest Loys I 


know.” 


Injured Workers vs. Insurance Agents 


yANg a hearing before the New York legislature, March 11, on the bill to pro- 
vide an exclusive state fund for workmen's accident insurance, Mat- 
thew Woll, first vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, made an 
impressive argument in favor of exclusive state funds on the ground both of 
better protection for injured workers and of great economies to industry. 
The bill was opposed by F. Robertson Jones, representing commercial insur- 
ance agents. 

Mr. Jones complained that representatives of organized labor want this 
legislation, “and,’ he added, “why they want it I have my own very good 
ideas’”—a statement that met with immediate and sharp manifestations of gen- 
eral disapproval from the crowded senate chamber. 

Mr. Jones stressed the assertion that if the bill were passed it would throw 
thousands of persons out of work and destroy millions of dollars in business. 

“When you say it will throw thousands out of work you have reference to 
the insurance agents’ brokers, haven’t you?” asked Senator Downing. 

“T don’t care to be interrupted at this time,” snapped Mr. Jones. 

“Then I take it you don’t want us to know whom you refer to,” replied 
Senator Downing. 

“Yes, I do mean the agents of the insurance brokers,” said Mr. Jones, after 
thinking a moment. 

“T think,’ remarked Mr. Woll, “it would be much better for the state to 
look to the needy and injured workmen before it worries about the insur- 
ance brokers’ agents.” 


New Jersey Adopts Seven-Day 
“Waiting Period” 


N March 16 the governor of New Jersey signed the Hanson 

bill reducing the “waiting period,” immediately following an 
injury during which no compensation is paid, from ten to seven 
days. 

This advance in workmen’s compensation legislation rivals in 
importance the victory in New York a year ago when the waiting 
period was reduced from fourteen to seven days. Pennsylvania 
is now the only industrial state still remaining with a waiting period 
longer than one week. 

Under New Jersey’s new law the number of injured employees 
paid compensation in the state will be increased about 20 per cent; 
the payments will be due three days sooner after the injury. 

Adoption of the seven-day waiting period in New Jersey is a 
substantial gain for constructive legislation in the direction of uni- 
formity and adequate standards. From the beginning of accident 
compensation legislation in America the Association for Labor 
Legislation has urged the general adoption of a waiting period of 
not more than seven days. It was shown by practical experience 
that a long waiting period causes real hardship in the family of 
an injured employee—exhaustion of savings, accrual of debts, a 
considerable amount of suffering, and the seeking of aid from 
charity. It was pointed out that under the ten-day waiting period 
in New Jersey more than one-half of the workers suffering indus- 
trial injuries were paid no compensation whatever. 

One by one the states, as a result of practical experience, 
have shortened the waiting period until there are now thirty- 
seven having a waiting period of seven days or less, in addition 
to the federal law for government employees. Four states— 
Colorado, New Mexico, Pennsylvania and Virginia—still remain 
with a waiting period of ten days. Five states—Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Iowa and Montana—have the indefensible 
fourteen-day waiting period. Action is needed in all these states, 
particularly the great industrial state of Pennsylvania, to make the 
desirable standard universal. 


Ki ——rm.. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Convicts 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


NE of the most interesting things to watch in labor legislation 
O of recent years is the constant development of social experi- 
ments through amendment of existing laws. 

No sooner, for example, is the accident compensation principle 
generally adopted for industrial workers than amendments are pre- 
sented to utilize this machinery for the creation of industrial cripple 
rehabilitation funds; to discourage the illegal employment of chil- 
dren ; or to extend the protection of compensation itself to additional 
employees or persons previously overlooked. A state health depart- 
ment demands that compensation be made available for people 
deprived of earning power during quarantine. Wards of the state, 
especially convicts permanently disabled by accident under compul- 
sory labor while paying their penalty of incarceration, present social 
problems which must be met. 

I remember my reaction, some years ago, when a young man, a 
recent inmate of Sing Sing, walked into my office, thrust the stump 
of his right arm across my desk and said earnestly: “I lost my 
hand in a machine while doing time up the river. I served my time. 
I did the work they put me at. Now they tell me I don’t come under 
the workmen’s compensation law. Where do I get off?” 

I was obliged to tell him that although he had lost his hand 
during compulsory labor as a ward of the state, he was not protected 
by the state’s accident compensation law. Moreover, I explained 
that although he had paid the penalty by serving his full sentence 
and had been personally injured besides, he could not sue the state 
for damages. Finally, I pointed out that it had been held in a similar 
New York case that the Court of Claims had no jurisdiction even 
when the state by a special bill passed through the legislature and 
signed by the governor expressly waived immunity. In short, he 
might now attempt to make his living as best he could, still further 
handicapped by the loss of a hand. There was “no remedy.” I was, 
of course, sorry. He walked out—to make an honest living? 

I was concerned about the situation and I consulted many wise 
people. They all agreed that something should be done. 

Last summer the husband of the famous “Brooklyn bobbed-hair 
bandit,” while stamping out our automobile license plates in the 
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prison at Auburn, lost a hand in the embossing machine. News- 
papers commented on this accident, but it was everywhere assumed— 
even by those directly responsible for safety conditions in the prison 
industries—that the accident was entirely due to the fault of the 
victim. But it was not. There are perfectly well known devices 
to prevent such accidents on stamping machines. The state of New 
York was at fault in failing to provide in its own institutions the 
simple safeguard that it requires as common practice in private 
industry. 

Every lesson of accident compensation experience—the advan- 
tages of forethought in providing a fund in order that justice may 
be done, and the incentive to accident prevention when it is known 
that compensation must be paid—suggested the remedy. Wardens 
in twenty states wrote encouragement. Governor Al Smith in his 
inaugural message said: “Since our prison industrial system is 
subject to the same hazards as others, I recommend that suitable 
provision be made for compensation to prisoners injured.” 

After due consultation with prison officials and others, the essen- 
tial points were drawn up for beginning the draft of a modest bill. 

Then came legal advisers from prison committees saying it would 
be “unconstitutional.” They would get the opinion of former United 
States Attorney General George W. Wickersham. They did. And 
he said very promptly and with vigor that it could be done. 

Then reasons accumulated for further delays. Advisory com- 
mittees must be consulted. The prison committee would draft the 
bill. They later abandoned it. It was even reported that the Gov- 
ernor had changed his mind! 

Finally the Association for Labor Legislation drafted a simple 
paragraph—a minimum proposal. Mr. Wickersham warmly 
approved it; Governor Smith offered his hearty support. It was 
introduced by an outstanding honest majority-party man in the 
Assembly, Hon. T. Channing Moore of Westchester county. It 
read: 


Every convict, except a convict serving life sentence, who, while in 
the performance of his work in connection with the maintenance of the 
institution or of any industry maintained therein, suffers the loss of a 
foot, a leg, a hand, an arm or an eye, except where the injury is occasioned 
by the wilful intention of the injured convict to bring about the injury 
of himself or of another, shall upon his discharge from such institution, 
be paid workmen’s compensation in an amount to be determined by the 
prison industries board and approved by the state industrial board. Such 
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compensation shall not exceed five hundred dollars, may be paid in such 
installments and at such times as the prison industries board may recom- 
mend, and shall be paid out of the net earnings of the prison industries. 


At last the bill was introduced and printed. But it was now 
the week before adjournment. Assemblymen were worn and dis- 
gruntled with long wrangling for partisan political advantages, which 
the Governor with almost uncanny adroitness seemed able to capital- 
ize for the opposite party. The Speaker—likewise chairman of the 
committee in which the bill was held—made an obvious effort to 
comprehend this new legislative proposal and then said wearily: 
“I don’t think it would get us many votes.” So the bill was dead. 
Others will be maimed in the prison industries of the Empire State. 
And still there will be “no remedy.” 

But this legislation will reappear. 

In Wisconsin, the bill for this purpose has, after public hearing, 
been reported favorably by the Senate committee. It is expected 
to pass this year. Other commonwealths will surely follow, for the 
state which compels private employers to render this protection to 
voluntary labor must not refuse to grant equivalent safeguards to its 
own wards injured at compulsory labor. 


Death Blow to Kansas Industrial Court 


 Gicwaeaame arbitration is eliminated in this country as a means of set- 

tling industrial disputes. The Supreme Court establishes that conclusion 
in its latest decision on the Kansas Industrial Court,” which was once widely 
heralded by its sponsors as an instrument for enforcing industrial peace. In 
an earlier case,” the Supreme Court rendered impotent the power of the Kansas 
tribunal to fix wages. It now strikes the death blow in declaring that the 
Industrial Court cannot enforce its decisions covering hours of labor and 
overtime pay. 

The argument rests on the proposition that administrative authority cannot 
arbitrarily fix the working conditions of a business and compel the parties 
concerned to continue their contractual relation under those conditions without 
infringing the liberty of contract and rights of property guaranteed by the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

“The system of compulsory arbitration,” says the decision, “which the act 
establishes, is intended to compel, and if sustained, will compel the owner and 
employees to continue the business on terms which are not of their making. 
It will constrain them not merely to respect the terms if they continue the busi- 
ness, but will constrain them to continue the business on those terms.” 


* Wolff Packing Co. vs. Court of Industrial Relations (April 13, 1925 
* Wolff Packing Co. vs. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U. S. 522 : 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 
of 1925 


By H. G. STERNAU 


INCE the close of the World War organizations interested in 
social legislation have had an uphill fight against the reactionary 
forces in control of legislative machinery throughout the country. 
But at no time during this period have the ranks of conservatism 
been as solid and as fearlessly entrenched as during the 1925 legis- 
lative campaign. 

Even the gradual liberalization of accident compensation laws 
which had progressed steadily throughout this period, when newer 
social experiments were viewed with legislative distrust, showed this 
year some retardation. Ambitious programs of amendment were 
with few exceptions drastically “scaled down” to secure “agreed 
bills’ and even these moderate compromises had far from smooth 
sailing. In several cases after “agreement” was reached the complete 
program was flatly rejected and in many others all increases in the 
scale of benefits were defeated although minor improvements in 
the administration of the act were made. 

Not only were liberalizing proposals often emasculated or de- 
feated but probably for the first time serious consideration was 
accorded measures aiming to curtail benefits now granted under 
accident compensation laws. In Nebraska a bill gravely weaken- 
ing the compensation act actually passed both houses of the legis- 
lature, fortunately to be checked, however, by the Governor’s veto. 
In New York, too, the Governor was forced to protect the com- 
pensation law only through his veto preventing a hostile and crip- 
pling reorganization of the industrial commission. 

Yet, even in this discouraging year, some noteworthy gains 
were made. Of outstanding importance was the passage of a 
workmen’s compensation law for Missouri leaving now only five 
states and the District of Columbia where injured workers are with- 
out this protection. But the Building Trades Unions in Missouri 
have announced that they intend to bring this measure to referen- 
dum vote, the graveyard of three previous efforts to secure con:- 
pensation legislation for this state. 
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Of almost equal interest is the new law in Arizona creating a 
modern benefit scale, an administrative commission and a com- 
petitive state fund. This law supersedes an obsolete measure still 
effective by reason of a court decision invalidating the 1921 revision. 
The new law and the constitutional amendment necessary to its 
validity must, however, await referendum approval at the Septem- 
ber election. 

Important among the few changes secured in other states is the 
reduction of the non-compensated waiting period in New Jersey 
from ten to seven days. (See page 131 of this Review.) Also 
worthy of note is the creation of a coal mine catastrophe fund in 
Wyoming; slight increase of the weekly maximum and minimum, 
medical allowance and coverage in the Montana act; and New 
York changes broadening the former rehabilitation maintenance 
provision and requiring interest on awards unduly delayed by in- 
surance company appeals. 

Other gains may yet be recorded. In Michigan, by the middle 
of April, bills recommended by a special investigating committee 
were being vigorously pushed. In Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Rhode Island compensation amendments had passed one house 
and were pending in the other, while still other desirable changes 
were expected in Ohio and Wisconsin. 

This record of progress viewed against so difficult a legislative 
setting bears testimony anew to the value and evident necessity of 


continuous organized campaigns for adequate compensation legis- 
lation. 


Sake 


Old Age Pensions—Pro¢gress in 1925 


By Marcaret M. SHIPMAN 


N two important industrial states—Wisconsin and California—old 

age pension bills have just passed both houses of the legislature. 
This favorable action together with reports from other parts of the 
United States show that the movement for non-contributory old age 
‘pensions is forging ahead. Bills were introduced this year in more 
than a dozen states, and official reports were published by investi- 
gating commissions in Indiana and Massachusetts. By the middle of 
April bills had been passed by one house in the legislatures of Indiana 
and New Jersey. 

In Massachusetts, despite an unfavorable committee report the 
bill was lost by only 116 to 100; in Texas and Kansas bills were 
reported favorably but failed to pass either house; the Connecticut 
measure was rejected by committee; while bills were pending in 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, and Maine. 

The report of the Indiana commission was summarized in the 
March Review. In Massachusetts, the investigating commission has 
submitted a partial report in which it recommends a uniform system 
of contributory retirement pensions for all public employees with 
a special non-contributory dispensation for judges of higher courts. 
Charles J. Mahoney, alone dissenting, states as his opinion that, in 
view of the fact that the commission has asked the legislature for 
further time in which to submit its report on general old age pensions, 
it should not now recommend non-contributory old age pensions 
for a certain class of high salaried public officials. 

The campaign in Massachusetts has aroused much popular 
interest as evidenced by press notices and the large favorable vote 
in districts where instruction to representatives was submitted to 
referendum last November. The hearing on the bill introduced in 
1925 was a lively one. Representative Shaw, of Revere, rebuked the 
investigating commissions which had up to date, he said, spent 
$150,000 in Massachusetts and side-stepped the issue. Wendell 
Philips Thore, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, holding up a news- 
paper clipping said: “It says here that it cost the town of Canton 
$5,000 to maintain its poorhouse last year, with but one old lady to 
take care of. I wrote the selectmen that, if they would let me take 
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care of the old lady, I would send her to Palm Beach for the winter 
and to Rye Beach for the summer and would hand them a saving of 
$2,000.” The committee failed to recommend the bill. It was never- 
theless fought out on the floor of the House, losing by a vote of 116 
to 100. 

An investigating committee has been created by the legislature of 
Colorado, and a bill to create a commission, with an appropriation 
of $10,000 to investigate the conditions of needy aged persons in New 
York state, passed one house. 

Despite the adverse ruling of the state supreme court on the 
constitutionality of the Pennsylvania law, the movement in that state 
progresses. A new appropriation of $2,000 makes it possible to 
complete the report of the former commission. And two additional 
bills have been passed, one providing for a new commission of five 
with an appropriation of $20,000 to make further study of old age 
pensions, the other proposing an amendment to the state constitution 
to modify the special provision which was found in conflict with the 
old age pension law. 

In Nevada the 1923 law was repealed and, after a stiff fight, a new 
one was enacted to take its place. The Montana law of 1923 and 
the pioneer law of Alaska still stand. The Montana commission has 
recently issued its second annual report, bringing further testimony in 
regard to the economy of pensions. This report gives the average 
annual amount paid to each pensioner as $151.74, about half the 
$300 maximum provided by law. Many of these old people, retaining 
their freedom and independence, were able partially to support them- 
selves. Compare this expense with that of maintenance in alms- 
houses where the cost per person in the average well-managed insti- 
tution is about $400 per year. 

In view of all this testimony, widespread interest and activity, 
proponents of old age pensions should be encouraged to greater effort. 
In a few years the United States may join other civilized nations in 
providing a more reasonable and humane method of caring for the 
aged poor. 


Legislative and Administrative Pitfalls 


By Tuomas I. ParKINSON 
First Official Draftsman, United States Senate 


‘SF ETTER labor legislation better enforced’ is a well expressed 
slogan of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
The realization of its suggestion involves details as well as funda- 
mentals. It is easier to visualize and describe the results at which 
we aim than to formulate a rule of law with machinery for its 
enforcement effective to produce the desired result. The legislator 
is of necessity involved in technical difficulties. Too often he is 
unable to overcome these difficulties and it results that much of 
our labor legislation is subject to the following criticism made by an 
English judge’ of the first English workmen’s compensation act: 
“The difficulty really arises from this—that the draftsman has appar- 
ently not worked out on paper into legislative language the scheme 
which he had in his head and it looks very much as if the act had 
been framed from notes of legislative intention and had not been 
expanded into the proper legislative language.” 

It is not all matter of detail. There are some fundamental legal 
questions which must be settled by the proponent of remedial labor 
legislation. If his purpose is to provide safety in industry he must 
first decide what type of legislation and what method of enforce- 
ment is best suited to that purpose. There is open to his choice (1) 
a mere change in the common law rule, or (2) a resort to the crim- 
inal law, or (3) a legislative regulation enforced by administration. 

The legislator may seek his purpose by an amendment to the 
common law rule making the employer liable for failure to provide 
a safe place to work in and safe tools to work with. Such change 
depends for its effectiveness upon the extent to which by increasing 
the employer’s liability it inspires him to greater initiative in pro- 
viding for safety. We tried this type of legislation in the employers’ 
liability acts which have now been generally abandoned in favor of 
the workmen’s compensation acts. Legislation which merely changes 
the common law rule leaves its enforcement to the courts in actions 
by persons claiming to have been injured by non-compliance with 
the law. The labor legislator is seldom content to leave the accom- 
plishment of his purpose to civil actions in the courts for remedial 
damages, He may, therefore want to turn to the criminal law, 


2Lord Davey in Lysons v. Knowles, 84 L. T. R. 65, Vol. 3 Workmen’s 
Compensation Cases (Minton-Senhouse), p. 1 (1901). 
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make non-compliance with his new rule a crime and leave its 
enforcement to the prosecuting attorneys. The chief difficulty with 
legislation which merely changes the common law rule or makes 
violation of the rule a crime is that the rule itself remains indefinite 
and difficult of application. The desirability of definiteness suggests 
the third alternative available to the proponent of labor legislation. 
He may resort to the regulatory type of statute setting up a general 
legislative standard of safety and delegating to administrative officers 
power to evolve out of their daily experience more definite standards 
of safety, to prescribe by regulation compliance with such standards 
and to enforce them administratively. 

It is not always true, as sometimes assumed, that the regulatory 
statute enforced by administration is the most effective of the avail- 
able types. The above described alternatives with all their technical 
difficulties confront proponents of legislation to relieve labor and 
labor unions of the consequences and the apprehension of further 
consequences of the Hitchman Coal case.’ It seems probable that 
if their purpose is to be accomplished through legislation it will 
be not by regulatory or criminal legislation but by a change in the 
common law rule. The Hitchman case has apparently established 
the rule long regarded doubtful at common law, that it is an action- 
able tort for a third person to persuade an employee to break his 
contract with his employer. In that case the employee had agreed 
that his employment should terminate if he joined the union and that 
he would not remain in the employment after he joined the union. 
In other words, under his contract of employment the employee had 
his choice whether to remain in the employment or to join the union. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held that efforts of repre- 


sentatives of the union to persuade the employee to exercise his — 


choice in favor of joining the union should be enjoined because such 
persuasion would give the employer a right of damages. This 
decision coupled with the doctrine of union liability advanced by the 
court in the Coronado case’ and the possibility of triple damages if 
the transactions involve interstate commerce, give rise to the appre- 
hension which provides the incentive to seek remedial legislation. 
Here again the choice of method is fundamental. The legislation 
may take the form of (1) an amendment to the common law rule 
declaring either (a) that persuasion to break such.a contract under 
such circumstances shall not be actionable and therefore not enjoin- 
able, or (b) that such contracts shall be wholly void as contrary to 


* Hitchman Coal Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229. 
* United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Cog Zoo Wis: 344, 
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public policy; (2) a prohibition of the making of such contracts 
under penalty of criminal punishment; (3) a legislative general 
standard of fairness and propriety of the terms of such labor con- 
tracts with power in administrative officers to work out more 
definite standards. Whichever method the legislator determines to 
use he will find himself surrounded with technical difficulties con- 
stituting serious constitutional, legislative and administrative pitfalls. 


Making a Law Say What It Means 


He will find, as does everyone who attempts the making of rules 
of law, that there are tantalizing difficulties in accurate English 
phraseology. One of our legislatures, determining to deal vigorously, 
and without leaving anything to the discretion of administrative 
officers, with the evil of railroad grade crossings, provided that when 
two trains approach a grade crossing from different directions they 
shall both come to a full stop and neither shall start up again until 
the other has fully crossed. That makes up in effectiveness for 
what it lacks in practicability. 

One of the commissions drafting a workmen’s compensation act 
provided compensation for widows of killed workmen and then 
defined widows as ‘“‘only those who are lving with the decedent at 
the time of his death.” There was no limitation on the number. 
When this defect was pointed out the commission proposed another 
draft containing the following definition: “The term ‘widow’ shall 
include only a widow living with the decedent at the time of his 
death.” What the commission was trying to say was the decedent’s 
wife living with him at the time of his death. 

It is sometimes necessary to avoid the possibility of being 
misunderstood. In the Railroad Labor Board provisions of the 
transportation act! an important section begins “It shall be the duty” 
of the railroads and their employees to “exert every reasonable effort 
and adopt every available means” to avoid interruption of service 
because of industrial disputes. The draftsman did not intend these 
words to put upon the carriers or their employees a legal duty 
not imposed by some other provision of the law. These were 
descriptive words merely; they were intended to introduce and 
explain the important provisions of the law. The draftsman’s pur- 
pose could have been accomplished by some such words as “It is 
the intention of this act that carriers and their employees should 
be encouraged to avoid industrial disputes and for that purpose the 


*Act of 1920, c. 91, 41 Stat. 456, §307; See Penn. R.R. v. U.S. Labor 
Board, 261 U. S. 72. ; 
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board and the machinery for its operation are hereby provided.” 
The act was evolved from an atmosphere of contention for and 
against compulsory arbitration. Out of this contention had come 
the conclusion that the statute should not attempt to interfere with 
the employees right to quit. The draftsman carefully phrased the 
act to avoid compulsory arbitration or interference with the right 
to quit. But experience demonstrated that he did not succeed in 
avoiding the appearance of such interference. Opponents of the 
measure and some friends who were panicky over possibilities empha- 
sized the words “It shall be the duty of carriers and employees to 
avoid disputes” as establishing a legal duty which a court of equity 
would enforce by injunction. Therefore, it was contended that 
Congress, under the guise of avoiding interference with the right to 
quit, had indirectly established such interference by subjecting the 
employee’s freedom to quit to restraint by injunction. This point 
of view was generally accepted at the time. It might have done 
more damage if it had not happened that the bill was passed three 
days after it was drafted. The courts finally held that it did not 
create a duty not to quit thereby vindicating the judgment of the 
draftsman ; but what I am trying to suggest is that when there is a 
choice of language particularly with regard to a non-essential that 
language which suggests an unintended meaning ought to be care- 
fully avoided. 

The problem of {phraseology is interwoven with the adjustment of 
the proposed rule of law to the problem of its administration. If 
the one-day-of-rest-in-seven law® had simply required that all indus- 
trial employees should be allowed one day of rest in seven it would 
have been almost impossible of enforcement. As the result of 
advance estimate of the possibilities of enforcement the rule of law 
was so stated that the employer is required to post on his premises 
the name of each of his employees who is not allowed to rest on 
Sunday with a specification of the day of the week which is assigned 
to that employee for rest. By this simple provision in the law detec- 
tion of violation was made comparatively easy by inspection. In like 
manner the first federal child labor law® instead of prohibiting the 
shipment in interstate commerce of goods made by children provided 
that goods made in plants where children were employed should not 
be shipped. It would have been impossible to prove that particular 
goods constituting a questioned shipment were actually made by 
children. The difficulty of proof would have made enforcement 


*§8a of New York Labor Law. 
* Act of Congress, Sept. 1, 1916, c. 432, 39 Stat. 675. 
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impossible. As finally drafted the federal act prohibited shipment 
of goods made in a plant in which children were employed and in 
this form the act could have been enforced and would probably 
have been effectively enforced under the regulations framed by the 
Children’s Bureau had not the Supreme Court intervened with that 
unfortunate five to four decision.” 


Increasing Technicality of Administration 


With the expansion of administrative enforcement of regulatory 
legislation there has been a growing tendency to increase the techni- 
cality of administrative procedure. What I have in mind can only 
be appreciated by reference to some recent cases not all of which 
involve labor legislation but the rules of which are applicable to labor 
as well as other statutes. And my purpose in emphasizing these 
cases is not so much to criticise their requirement of technical pro- 
cedure in administrative bodies as to point out their pitfalls to the 
legislator. 

The procedure of our administrative bodies must be fair ; it can- 
not under our constitution be arbitrary. The person to whom an 
administrative body is about to apply the law is entitled to notice 
and a hearing. The notice must be something more than notice of 
a hearing; it must contain some indication of the matter about 
which he is to be heard. But this should not be taken as indicating 
that the notice which an administrative body should give before 
taking action should charge, with the precision required in criminal 
indictments, the alleged violation of the law. 

It had been assumed prior to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Gratz case® that an administrative notice did 
not need the particularity of an indictment and moreover that it 
was only necessary to acquaint the person notified with the 
nature of the alleged violation about which he was to be heard. 
But the Gratz case unless future decisions shall confine or qualify 
it threatens to increase the technical requirements of adminis- 
trative procedure in the enforcement of regulatory legislation. 
Gratz was notified by the Trade Commission that he was charged 
with “unfair methods of competition * * * in violation of 
the provisions of” a specified law and the nature of the viola- 
tion was specifically described as a refusal to sell cotton ties 


™Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251; See also Bailey v. Drexel Co. 
259 U. S. 20, holding unconstitutional the Child Labor Tax Law of Feb. 24, 
1919. 

® Federal Trade Commission v. Gratz, 253 U. S. 421. 
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unless a prospective purchaser would also buy cotton bagging 
to be used with the ties. After hearing which was otherwise 
full and fair and after findings of fact by the commission which 
established a violation, the commission ordered Gratz to dis- 
continue his requirement that purchasers buy bagging if they 
buy ties. The Supreme Court of the United States set aside this 
order not on the ground that the evidence did not support it, 
not on the ground that Gratz had not had a fair hearing but 
solely on the ground that the notice did not contain an allega- 
tion of the circumstances which rendered the tying together 
of ties and bagging an unfair method of sale. These circum- 
stances constituted the atmosphere which rendered the alleged 
actions of Gratz a violation of the law but as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis points out in a vigorous dissent, it was not necessary 
to allege this atmosphere in the notice in order to give Gratz 
fair warning of the nature of the allegations against him. It is 
true the peculiar phraseology of the notice provision of the 
trade commission act® had something to do with the decision 
but the language of the majority opinion suggests a new 
emphasis on technicality in administrative procedure. If this 
opinion is to stand unqualified the notice provisions of labor 
and other administrative statutes must be drawn with great care. 


It may be suggested that the difficulty could be overcome by not 
attempting in the statute itself to provide for an administrative 
notice; since the constitution requires a notice before administrative 
action the courts can in each case determine the nature of the notice 
required. The difficulty with this suggestion is that unless the 
statute itself provides for the notice the whole statute is unconstitu- 
tional and void. So that the legislator must make provision in his 
statute for notice and the language which he uses must be carefully 
selected if he is to avoid the result reached in the Gratz case. 

The Gratz case dealt with the technicality required at the very 
beginning of an administrative proceeding. Let us now look at a 
workmen’s compensation case which involves the technicality re- 
quired of administrative bodies in the course of their hearings 
and with particular relation to the evidence which they receive as 
proof of alleged facts. A widow claiming compensation must estab- 
lish the fact that the deceased was an employee of the defendant at 
the time he was killed. Suppose, as happened in the Perry case,1° 


*§5 Act of Sept. 26, 1914, c. 311; 38 Stat. 717. 
” Perry v. Commission (Cal.) 181 Pac. 788. 
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the defendant from whom compensation is sought disclaims respon- 
sibility on the ground that the deceased at the time of his death 
was not an employee but a partner. The claimant cannot recover 
without proving that the deceased was an employee. The compen- 
sation act does not provide compensation for partners killed in the 
course of their work, but only for employees. It may be that the 
only evidence which the claimant has to establish the relationship 
of employer and employee is the statement made to her by the 
deceased before his death in which he declared he was an employee. 
These statements are hearsay and inadmissible under the common 
law rules of evidence. Can an administrative commission receive 
this evidence and upon it base a finding that the deceased was the 
defendant’s employee and thereupon order the defendant to pay 
compensation accordingly? The California court held that the com- 
mission could do so, but the weight of authority is clearly against 
the position of the California court and is represented by the New 
York Court of Appeals in the Carroll case.’ In this case it was 
held that while the commission may receive evidence incompetent 
under the common law rules such evidence cannot be the basis of 
a compensation award. This means that administrative orders and 
awards are defective unless there is some evidence which would be 
competent under the common law rules to justify the order or the 
award. It is true that the due process clause prevents any govern- 
ing body, court or commission arbitrarily taking X’s property and 
giving it to Y. But does it follow that the award of an administra- 
tive body is arbitrary and contrary to due process merely because 
none of the evidence upon which it is founded would have been 
competent in a jury trial. It must be remembered that the common 
law rules of evidence were evolved for jury trials and not for 
proceedings which are conducted without a jury even though judi- 
cial. Therefore, to require that administrative orders be supported 
by evidence competent under the common law rules is not only to 
increase the technicalities of administrative procedure and the pit- 
falls of administrative legislation but actually to expand the field in 
which the common law rules were intended to operate. No one 
would suggest that administrative bodies be freed of the constitu- 
tional requirement of due process but it does seem that somewhere 
between arbitrary action on the one hand and compliance with the 
technical common law rules of evidence on the other hand there lies 
a procedure which conforms to due process and yet does not fetter 
with technicality. 

4 Carroll v, Ice Co. 218 N. Y. 435. 
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Another illustration of the technicalities and pitfalls which beset 
the legislator is provided by two recent cases, one involving admin- 
istrative regulation of rates and the other administrative deporta- 
tion. In the rate case!” the court had under consideration a statute 
which authorized the commission, if after hearing it found existing 
rates to be unreasonable, to fix and prescribe reasonable rates. The 
commission after sufficient notice and full hearing prescribed new 
and reasonable rates. This order was set aside by the Supreme 
Court not because it was beyond the powers of the commission or 
based on insufficient evidence, but solely because at the conclusion of 
its hearing the commission did not sum up the effect of the evi- 
dence and enter upon its record a formal finding that the existing 
rates were unreasonable. The court did not question the evidence 
as supporting the unreasonableness of the existing rates but it 
held that in the absence of the entry upon the commission’s record 
of formal finding to that effect the commission’s order was void. 


That the Supreme Court means to insist upon this type of 
technicality is evidenced by the immigration case.'* The immi-- 
gration law establishes classes of persons who constitute an 
eligible list for deportation and authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to deport such of these persons as he finds to be “unde- 
sirable residents.” After full hearing and upon evidence which 
was unquestioned, the Secretary issued his warrant directing the de- 
portation of Mahler. The order was set aside by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the administrative officials had not at the 
conclusion of a hearing, which was otherwise fair, entered a 
formal finding that Mahler was an “undesirable resident.” It 
was the: lack of this formal finding as in the Wichita case which 
voided the whole administrative proceeding. While adminis- 
trative bodies should not be permitted to exercise loosely and 
arbitrarily the great powers vested in them, it seems a fair 
criticism that the above cases indicate a tendency to over 
emphasize technicality. Some technicality is of course essential 
if the individual is to be protected against arbitrary or unfair 
enforcement of the law. But if administrative agencies are to 
serve the purpose which brought about their development in 
this country we must not shackle them with technicalities. We 
must not repeat in this field the experience in criminal procedure 
now generally changed by amendments under which a convicted 


* Wichita Co. v. Commission, 260 U. S. 48. 
Mahler v. Eby, No. 184 Oct. Term, 1923, decided Feb. 18, 1924. 
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murderer might go free of punishment because a careless district 
attorney had failed to include the word “the” in a technical indict- 
ment. 


A Job for “Minds Trained to the Task” 


If proposed labor legislation is to run the gauntlet of these 
technicalities it must be carefully and technically constructed. It 
cannot be hurriedly thrown together. Hurry spoils many good 
legislative ideas. First there is the hurry to get something into 
bill form, then there is hurry to find a legislative sponsor, hurry to 
get the bill introduced, hurry to get it favorably reported and passed. 
Anxious proponents are impatient of constructive criticism and 
technical defects result. Draftsmen who seek opportunity to 
improve the technical provisions of the bill before its final enact- 
ment are too often restrained by its friends on the mistaken theory 
that attempts at technical improvement may delay or hinder its 
enactment. ‘Good laws are born full grown about as often as men 
are” and it is only by constant attention to detail that a tentative 
legislative proposal grows into an effective statute. 

What I have been saying relates primarily to the formulation 
and enactment of legislation. It is not enough that the legislation 
be capable of accomplishing its purpose. If the purpose of the 
Association for Labor Legislation to secure better labor legislation 
better enforced is to be accomplished, the proponents cannot rest 
content merely with its enactment. Its effectiveness depends upon 
the capacity and enthusiasm of those to whom its administration is 
entrusted. An association devoted to the better enforcement of 
labor legislation cannot rest its efforts with the enactment of its 
legislation ; it must concern itself with the administrative personnel 
of the organization for enforcement. Instances are not lacking of 
much effort put into investigation and corrective legislation wasted 
because its proponents left wholly to an unappreciative appointing 
power the determination of enforcement personnel. Enforcement 
of important remedial factory legislation ought not be entrusted 
to an ex-bookkeeper who through the exigencies of municipal 
politics happens to be available. 

The problem of obtaining more effective labor legislation 
depends very largely upon the progress which we are able to make 
in establishing definite standards of working relations and condi- 
tions. It is the definiteness of legislative rules that marks their 
improvement over the general common law rules. The requirement 
that doors between factory workrooms shall be thirty-six inches 
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wide is more readily enforceable and therefore more effective to 
provide safety in case of fire emergencies than the old common law 
rule that places of employment shall be safe. It is difficult, however, 
for the legislature to extend the field of such definite rules, and 
moreover, there is a limit to the desirability of inelastic rules ,incor- 
porated in permanent legislation. Therefore, much of our modern 
legislation takes the form of a general standard established by the 
legislature with delegated power in an administrative body to 
develop or supplement the general standard by rules and regulations 
defining more specific standards. Such legislation requires factories 
to be safe and sanitary and leaves to industrial commissions the 
power to prescribe definite standards of safety and sanitation. This 
rule-making power has been generally sustained by our courts as 
not involving unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. The 
purpose of delegating the power and the reason for the courts sus- 
taining it is the practical necessity that definite standards can only 
be evolved from the daily experience of administration. It is within 
the power of administrative officers, to whom such delegations have 
been made, to develop gradually out of their administrative experi- 
ence the definite standards upon which the effectiveness of labor 
legislation depends. The difficulty is that most of our administrative 
officials, upon whom has been imposed the duty of enforcing labor 
legislation and to whom has been delegated the power to prescribe 
specific standards, do not realize that this power to prescribe 
standards is in reality a duty. The very necessity which gave rise 
to the vesting of this power in such officials likewise gives rise to 
a duty on them to exercise the power in the way and for the purpose 
which the legislature had in mind in delegating it. We will not 
have effective labor legislation until industrial commissions and 
similar administrative bodies use their rule-making power to estab- 
lish definite standards. This does not mean comprehensive codes 
but that they should gradually evolve such standards from their 
administrative experience. 

Technical difficulties are inherent in the process of constructing 
and administering effective rules of law. The making of our laws— 
and this applies particularly to legislation dealing with the compli- 
cated affairs of modern industrial conditions—requires, as Mill 
long ago declared “minds trained to the task through long and 
laborious study.” Fortunately, we now have draftsmen of this 
type available. The Association for Labor Legislation has con- 
sistently and wisely sought the cooperation of such experts in the 
formulation of its legislation. 


org 


Immediate Needs in Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


EHABILITATION of cripples, including vocational retrain- 

ing, is now an accepted American principle. Since the 
enactment by Congress in 1920 of the Fess-Kenyon law, thirty- 
eight states have accepted the terms of this act providing for 
federal-state cooperation in reclaiming the maimed victims of 
industry. As in the case of workmen’s accident compensation— 
which - vocational rehabilitation supplements—experience fre- 
quently shows wherein the legislation must be strengthened to 
place the benefits on an adequate basis. There is immediate 
need to extend the work of rehabilitation to the remaining ten 
states and to make provision in all states for the maintenance of 
the neediest cases while they are being retrained for suitable 
employment. 

Funds contributed by the federal government to assist the states 
in rehabilitation may not be used for the maintenance of the handi- 
capped during retraining. Consequently the very class of persons 
who, if not rehabilitated, will inevitably become public charges, 
namely those who are unable to support themselves during rehabiti- 
tation, are ignored unless the state of its own initiative makes pro- 
vision for them. 

New York, Minnesota, and Wisconsin provide under the acci- 
dent compensation law for the payment of maintenance during re- 
habilitation. For this purpose the New York compensation law 
provides that in a death case where there are no dependents the 
insurance carrier shall pay $500 to the state treasurer to create 
a fund to be used for such maintenance under the direction of the 
industrial commissioner. 

The constitutionality of this provision in the New York law 
has recently been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. (Sheehan Co. vs. Shuler, 265 U. S. 371.) 

Early in the legislative sessions of 1925, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, consistently following its earlier work 
for rehabilitation legislation, sent to the states that have not yet 
acted a brief, together with a suggestive form of amendment to the 
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workmen’s compensation law that will effectively provide a special 
fund for maintenance. Efforts will continue until all states have 
adopted the desirable standards, each state of course exercising 
care in adapting the form to local statutory and administrative 
requirements. 

The Association from the first has believed that a prime 
motive of every compensation commission should be rehabili- 
tation. The problem was first tackled in a constructive way by 
Massachusetts in 1918. In 1919, in harmony with the Associa- 
tion’s efforts, nine states—and in 1920 two additional states—took 
steps to make rehabilitation a function of their compensation com- 
missions. Since then educational and legislative campaigns have 
been carried on, first to bring about the passage of the Fess-Kenyon 
bill; more recently to secure from Congress the extension for 
another three-year period of the necessary appropriations to con- 
tinue federal cooperation with the states, and, continuously, to 
stimulate acceptance of the plan by the states. Acceptance carries 
with it the duty on the part of the states to place the boon of re- 
training within reach of all cripples. 

The principle of vocational rehabilitation has made remarkable 
advances in the past five years. A point has now been reached in 
its application where efficiency as well as humanity calls for prompt 
acceptance of federal cooperation by the ten states that have de- 
layed action—Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont and Washington—and 
for universal adoption of special funds for the maintenance of 
needy cripples during rehabilitation. 


SES 


Attacking the “Yellow Dog” in Labor 
Contracts 


By CorneLius CocHRANE 


N employer may prescribe the conditions under which he desires 

to conduct his business and if he chooses to demand as one of 
the conditions that an employee agree not to join a labor union and 
secure such agreement by stipulation in a written contract with the 
employee, the United States Supreme Court has declared that he may 
do so.!_ But it is also established that an employee may join a labor 
union if he so desires. 

That no right may be exercised without due regard to the con- 
flicting rights of others is a fundamental principle which has been 
reiterated by the courts. The arbitrary and indiscriminate denial 
of work to union men on the part of some employers has led to a 
situation which, in the opinion of John P. Frey, president of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, and one of the outstanding figures in 
the labor field to-day, has caused “more feeling, more bitterness in 
the hearts of wage-earners than any other condition which has been 
established by those who have enjoyed the right of organization and 
who use that power to devise ways and means which have denied 
the same right to the mass of the people.” 

The condition which Mr. Frey decries has been brought about 
by the use of what is known as the “yellow dog” contract whereby 
employers have exacted demands that have aroused the bitter 
antagonism of union men. A contract of the Main Island Creek 
Coal Company, in force in Logan County, West Virginia, in 1923 
will serve as illustration: 

So long as the relation of employer and employee exists between them 
the employer will not knowingly employ or keep in its employment any 
member of the United Mine Workers of America, the I. W. W. or any 
other mine labor organization, and the employee will not join or belong to 
such union or organization and will not aid, encourage or approve the 


organization thereof, it being understood that the policy of said company 
is to operate a non-union mine and that it would not enter into any con- 


1 Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1, declaring unconstitutional a state statute 


making it a misdemeanor for an employer to demand as a condition of employ- 
ment that an employee agree not to join a labor organization. 
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tract of employment under any other conditions; and if and when said 
relations of employer and employee at any time or under any circumstances 
terminates the employee agrees that he will not then or thereafter in any 
manner molest, annoy or interfere with the business, customers, or em- 
ployees of the employer, and will not aid or encourage any one else in so 
doing. 


If one employer can do that, all employers can do it and they can 
either compel the employee to withdraw from his labor union and 
forfeit his benefits in it, or forfeit his job. 

Labor has no such retaliatory right against the employer, and what- 
ever the merits of the relative arguments may be, it should not be 
difficult to recognize and understand the philosophy and attitude of 
labor in regard to this situation. Labor’s salvation lies in organiza- 
tion; that is its offense and defense, and any interference with that 
fundamental right will not be tolerated. If the law fails to protect 
an acknowledged legal right of the employee—. e., the right to 
organize—it is natural, and it becomes necessary, for him to use 
what methods he can avail himself of to protect it himself. Disrespect 
and distrust of the courts result, and, at times, open defiance of 
law—at least law by injunction. Such attitude is not necessarily that 
of the agitator—but of educated, sound thinking and intelligent men 
who are willing to take that stand and defend it on the grounds of 
what they deem to be their individual constitutional rights. 

A fundamentally sound and carefully planned proposition against 
“yellow dog” contracts was launched by the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor in the 1925 session of the state legislature. The bill was 
prepared with great care by several advisers, including some of the 
ablest legal authorities in the United States, and reads: 

Every undertaking or promise hereafter made, whether written or oral, 
express or implied, constituting, or contained in, any contract or agreement 
of hiring or employment between any individual, firm, company, associa- 
tion, or corporation, and any employee or prospective employee of the 
same, whereby (a) either party to such contract or agreement undertakes 
or promises not to join, become, or remain, a member of any labor organ- 
ization or of any organization of employers, or (b) either party to such 
contract or agreement undertakes or promises that he will withdraw from 
the employment relation in the event that he joins, becomes, or remains, 


a member of any labor organization or of any organization of employers, 
is hereby declared to be contrary to public policy and wholly void. 


Effort was obviously made to remove from consideration any 
element that might tend to cloud the fundamental issue involved, and 
to state the proposition in terms that leave no doubt as to just what 


all 
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is intended. The question of discrimination, which was a factor the 
court considered to be of importance in contributing to the invalidity 
of the Kansas statute, is removed by extending the application to 
both employer and employee; but what is of greater significance, 
as regards the question of constitutionality, is the distinction recog- 
nized between a statute imposing a penalty for making an agreement, 
and one which merely makes such an agreement void. “It might aid 
the proper solution of the constitutional problem,” says Professor 
Freund, “if the distinction between the unenforceability of an agree- 
ment and the civil or criminal liability for the act of entering into it 
were recognized. It should be within the power of the state to refuse 
its aid in the compulsory enforcement of an arrangement which it 
believes to have a tendency unfavorable to the highest interests of 
the community. But the state does not ordinarily, and, it seems, 
cannot, require that individuals should in all their dealings pursue 
standards of conduct dictated by a complete subordination of private 
to public interest; hence that a contract may be refused judicial 
enforcement does not necessarily mean that it may be made the 
subject of penal legislation.”? The Kansas statute, of course, attached 
a penalty. 

The Ohio bill, after considerable delay, was finally referred to 
the committee on judiciary before which a public hearing was held. 

William Frew Long, president of the American Plan Association 
of Cleveland, and the principal speaker in opposition, argued that 
the bill provides for the most special kind of special privilege; that 
it says in effect: “We shall be secure in our right to deny employ- 
ment to men who refuse to join the union, but we will take away 
from the employer the right to deny employment to those men who 
do belong to a union,”® * * * and further that the bill 
destroys the right of contract between employer and employee. Great 
emphasis was laid on the position and rights of the non-union man. 
“The employer again and again * * * has had this proposition 
made to him: ‘Either you require your men to belong to our 
organization or we will strike your shop. * * * All we ask is 
that laborers be allowed to labor without combining.”* “The glorious 
inconsistency of this thing,’ concluded Mr. Long, “Is that labor 
comes here and demands the right to say that no man may labor who 


*Freund, Police Power, p. 353. } 
® Minutes of Proceedings at Joint Hearing on House Bill No. 201. 
*Minutes of Proceedings at Joint Hearing on House Bill No. 201. 
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does not subscribe to their theories, but denies the right of the 
employer to establish a shop in which he may exclude people who 
seek to dispute his open shop condition.” 

Mr. Malcolm Jennings, secretary of the Ohio manufacturers’ 
Association, the only other speaker in opposition, attacked the 
coercion exerted by the labor unions against the non-union man, 
asserting that “the man who joins the labor union signs a contract 
that signs away all his rights.” 

About 300 representatives of labor from all parts of Ohio were 
present. John P. Frey and Thomas J. Donnelly, president and 
secretary respectively of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, and 
former State’s Attorney General Timothy S. Hogan were the prin- 
cipal speakers who addressed the committee in advocacy of the bill, 
Mr. Hogan defending its constitutionality. 

Much evidence of offensive contracts insisted upon by unfair 
employers was presented. “It is not only one or two employers in 
the state who have set in motion what they think is a method by 
which our constitutional right to organize can be effectively taken 
away from us without any legal and without any judicial protection,” 
said Mr. Frey. ‘The right of organization underlies everything that 
is typical of our American institutions and that is essential to our 
progress in civilization. * * *And yet we find employers endeav- 
oring to discover a way by which they can destroy the effectiveness 
of our constitutional right to organize. * * * I regret that 
among a number of American employers there have been those who 
have not only used their necessary, essential right to organize them- 
selves, but who, after having done that, have gone to the extreme 
of using the tremedous influence of their powerful national organ- 
izations to make it impossible for wage-earners to enjoy these same 
rights.” 

On March 19 with eight of the thirteen legislative committee 
members present, a vote was taken which resulted in a tie. It is 
unfortunate that the bill was not reported out and again discussed, 
for it would be well for state legislators and for the public generally 
to realize that this issue is growing increasingly acute. 


*Ibid. Address of John P. Frey 


Labor Legislation as an Enlargement 
of Individual Liberty 


By Ropert L. Hae 
Lecturer in Legal Economics, Columbia University 


HEN legislation forbids any form of contract, in the field 

of labor or elsewhere, the Supreme Court puts the burden 
of proof on the statute’s sponsors to. show that the restriction of 
liberty is incidental to some other important public good, like 
health, safety or morals. Where the burden is not met, and the 
bearing of the law on health or the like is not shown, the Court 
denounces the statute as a “mere meddlesome interference with 
the rights of the individual,’ as in the ten-hour bakeshop case 
(Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45—1905). The process of 
meeting the burden of proof is frequently laborious, as in the 
celebrated brief of Mr. Brandeis in the subsequent ten-hour case 
for women (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412—1908). As long 
as the Supreme Court assumes that all such statutes diminish 
liberty and can only be saved by proof of safety, health, or 
other public consideration, so long will social legislation lead a 
precarious existence. 

It is my purpose here to demonstrate that the assumption rests 
on no logical foundations. Emancipation from the belief may 
clarify thinking, even though the psychological foundations in the 
minds of the judges remain unshaken. I shall attempt to demon- 
strate that such statutes are quite as likely to cause a net enlarge- 
ment as a net diminution of liberty, and that the Court (and popular 
opinion as well) errs in observing only those aspects of liberty 
which are struck down by the statute, remaining blind to those 
aspects of it which are enlarged; and that if judged in this one- 
sided way, the institution of private property itself would have to be 
condemned as a denial of liberty. 

Fortunately, there is a very explicit enunciation of the philosophy 
I wish to attack. This I shall quote at some length. It is found in 
the majority opinion of the Supreme Court rendered by Justice Pit- 
ney in the case of Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S. 1—1915). That is 
the case in which the court held unconstitutional the Kansas statute 
prohibiting employers from requiring employees not to join or re- 
main members of labor unions. 

In this statute, said Justice Pitney, “there is no object or pur- 
pose, expressed or implied, that is claimed to have reference to 
health, safety, morals, or public welfare, beyond the supposed desir- 
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ability of leveling inequalities of fortune by depriving one who has 
property of some part of what is characterized as his ‘financial inde- 
pendence.’ In short, an interference with the normal exercise of 
personal liberty and property rights is the primary object of the 
statute, and not an incident to the advance of the general welfare. 
But, in our opinion, the Fourteenth Amendment debars the states 
from striking down personal liberty or property rights, or materially 
restricting their normal exercise, excepting so far as may. be inci- 
dentally necessary for the accomplishment of some other and para- 
mount object, and one that concerns the public welfare. The mere 
restriction of liberty or of property rights cannot of itself be denom- 
inated ‘public welfare,’ and treated as a legitimate object of the 
police power; for such restriction is the very thing that is inhibited 
by the Amendment.” 

The fallacy, as I see it, lies in the proposition that “an inter- 
ference with the normal exercise of personal liberty and property 
rights is the primary object of the statute.” 


Is There “Equality” Before the Law? 


What is the meaning of “normal” in this connection? It can- 
not mean “unlimited.” Nobody has unlimited personal liberty or un- 
limited property rights. Even without any meddlesome statute, our 
personal liberty is restricted by all kinds of legal duties—we may 
not assault, break a contract or trespass on another’s property with 
impunity. But the law, says the court, must not interfere with the 
“normal” exercise of liberty—except as incidental to some other 
and paramount object. Again what is a “normal” exercise of 
liberty ? 

Elsewhere in the opinion in the Coppage case, Justice Pitney 
speaks of the statute as an interference “so disturbing of equality 
of right.” This phrase, I believe, furnishes the key to the court’s 
conception of “normal” and to the conception held by the general 
public as well. The idea seems to be that at common law we all 
have equal rights, whether of personal liberty or of property, 
not unlimited rights, to be sure, but equal ones. My liberty is 
restricted by various legal duties, but so also is the liberty of 
everyone else and to the same extent. And my rights of prop- 
erty are just like everyone else’s rights of property. Then along 
comes a meddlesome statute which undertakes to deprive an 
employer of the liberty of bargaining his employees out of a 
union, and to deprive the employees of the liberty to bind them- . 
selves to quit the union (in return for some other advantage) ; 
the equality of the comnion-law is at once disturbed, for the 
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liberty of employers is curtailed in one respect, that of employees 
in another, and that of other persons not at all. All of which, 
be it remembered, assumes the pre-existing common-law equality 
of personal liberty and property rights. And it is this assump- 
tion which breaks down on examination. There is no equality 
before the law, there never has been and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how there could be. 

The common law interferes with liberty by imposing legal 
duties and these duties are not the same for all. One of these dutics 
is the duty not to trespass on another’s property. We often hear 
it stated that property is an enlargement of personal liberty; in a 
certain sense this is true; it is also clearly true that it is a denial ol 
the liberty of the non-owners. But every person is at the same time 
an owner of some and a non-owner of other property. Hence the 
institution of ownership constitutes for everyone both a curtailment 
of some sort of liberty and an enlargement of some other sort of 
liberty. 

“Liberty” Under Laws of Property 


The law of property both restricts and liberates everyone, but 
not in an equal degree, as will be apparent if we examine first the 
liberty which it enlarges and then that which it restricts. It frees 
the owners, in part of its functioning, from interferences with their 
liberty to use or occupy their property undisturbed by the presence 
of others. But these interferences which the law of property re- 
moves are not interferences imposed by law; they would be im- 
posed by the private acts of other individuals. 

But this kind of liberty is not in modern times the most sig- 
nificant kind which private property enlarges for the owner. Con- 
sider the situation with respect to modern industrial property ol 
which the owner makes no personal use. In this case it is not the 
freedom to enter the factory and find it unoccupied that matters 
to him. His ownership, with its restrictions on the liberty otf 
workers, consumers and others, enables him to derive an income 
from the production that takes place in the plant. And that income 
serves to release him from many of the interferences which other 
men’s property rights would otherwise impose on his liberty.’ 

In neither of the two above types of liberty which property en- 
larges for the owner, is the enlargement the same for every owner. 
One owner, as the result of the entire net-work of restrictions in- 
herent in property rights, gets the benefit only of finding that 


The change that has taken place in the functioning of property is admir- 
ably set forth in the essay by L. T. Hobhouse contained in the book, “Prop- 
erty, Its Duties and Rights.” (Macmillan. ) 
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liberty to use a particular ragged suit of clothes will not be inter- 
fered with by the acts of non-owners. Another owner gets the 
liberty of wandering over a large estate and using a large number 
of automobiles without the interference of others. A third gets an 
income from his ownership which frees him from the interferences 
which the property rights of others would impose. A fourth finds 
that the income of the third stimulates the third and his class 
to contribute to the production of goods and to their consequent 
cheapening, with the result that Number 4 has a wider freedom 
of choice in the purchases he can make from the particular funds 
he owns. The benefits conferred by these rights are not equal 
in any important sense. They are equal at most in the sense that 
the manner of their enforcement may be the same, if even this 
is true. 
“Restrictions” in Property Rights 


Let us turn now to the other side of the institution of property, 
the restrictions. Are they equal? In name, yes. [Each person is 
under a legal duty which goes by the same name, viz., ‘‘not to 
trespass on another’s property.’ But the name does not describe 
the duty. If a man is brought to court on a charge of tres- 
pass, the court cannot tell whether or not he is guilty by merely 
knowing what acts he has performed. It is not enough to know 
that he drove off in a particular automobile without asking anyone’s 
consent. Whether that act constitutes trespass depends upon who 
the performer is—the one recognized by the law as owner, or some- 
one else. The law not only forbids trespass, which it does for 
all alike; but to make that prohibition effective it declares what 
things belong to what persons and thus defines what acts shall 
constitute trespass for each person, and in doing this it does not 
treat all persons alike. 

The upshot of this analysis is that the law’s prohibition of 
trespass (its enforcement of property rights) means that a differ- 
ent set of concrete acts is forbidden to each different person. The 
disadvantage of the prohibitions is different in each case, as is 
likewise the advantage. The “rights of personal liberty” are by 
no means equal, nor are the rights of property. To say that the 
law must not materially restrict the normal exercise of personal 
liberty or property rights except as incidental to some other 
and paramount object, is, then, a contradiction in terms, if by 
“normal” is meant “equal;” for property rights themselves 
restrict the equal exercise of personal liberty, including liberty 
of contract. 


Some inequality in this respect is no doubt essential to furnish 
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the incentive to production, including in that term the “saving” 
of capital. Any leveling which checked that incentive might 
more than offset any gain to those who were leveled upward. 
Their greater relative share in a smaller total output might 
become a smaller absolute share. 

It does not follow, however, that every one of the existing 
inequalities does function as an incentive to production. Some of 
them might be wiped out without checking the total production of 
things. Wherever this is the case, the liberty of those who have 
least will be enlarged if the inequalities are leveled, in just as true 
a sense as that in which it can be said that the liberty of others 
will be reduced. 


A Matter of “Net Effect” Upon Liberty 


In the situation in the Coppage case, Justice Pitney assumed 
that in the absence of statute there was no interference with the 
worker’s exercise of his liberty to contract. But whether he could 
in fact exercise a liberty to contract for work while retaining his 
union membership would depend on the economic incidence of the 
restrictions contained in the property laws. If the economic inci- 
dence is such that he can only get work by resigning from the 
union, his liberty to take work and remain a member is pretty 
effectually interfered with by the combination of the property 
law with the acts of the employers. In such a situation a statute 
like that held unconstitutional in this case, while it takes away 
his liberty to contract himself out of the union, likewise removes a 
partly law-made interference with the exercise of his liberty to 
remain in the union. 

It is) quite true, as Justice Pitney says, that if the right to make 
contracts for the sale of services is “struck down or arbitrarily 
interfered with, there is a substantial impairment of liberty in the 
long-established constitutional sense. The right is as essential to 
the laborer as to the capitalist, to the poor as to the rich; for the 
vast majority of persons have no other honest way to begin to 
acquire property, save by working for money.” 

But the Justice did not note that the exercise of the right to con- 
tract was interfered with by the owners when they insisted on the 
men leaving the job or leaving the union. Whether this interference 
by the employer, with the help of the law of property, or the 
interference attempted by statute, was the more “arbitrary” 
interference is the question Justice Pitney failed to face. 

The existing inequality of property rights, however, is often 
referred to as something brought about by the acts of the parties 
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concerned, unhampered by any prior inequalities in legal treatment. 

To this it may be replied first that there never was any time 
when this hypothetical unhandicapped race for unequal conse- 
quences started; there never was a time when individual persons 
started with equal property rights. It may be pointed out besides 
that not every acquisition of title to property is the result of in- 
dividual efforts or contract unaided by law. The title to most 
land was derived originally from some sort of governmental grant, 
and the title to inherited property is acquired either because the 
law recognizes the relationship which the heir bears to the previous 
owner (if he has died intestate), or because it gives legal effect 
to the wishes of the maker of a will—it delegates to him the power 
to name his successor in the law’s favors. In neither case does 
he acquire title in a manner equally open to everyone else. Were 
the laws of inheritance different, or had the original grants of 
natural resources been awarded differently by the law, the result- 
ing inequalities would be of a different pattern from those now 
existent. 

No particular set of inequalities, therefore, can be said to be 
the necessary result of the existence of private property and of 
(otherwise) free contract. It is failure to recognize this fact 
which vitiates another statement of Justice Pitney, when he 
said that, “since it is self-evident that, unless all things are held 
in common, some persons must have more property than others, 
it is from the nature of things impossible to uphold freedom of 
contract and the right of private property without at the same 
time recognizing as legitimate those inequalities of fortune that 
are the necessary result of the exercise of those rights.” As 
there is no one set of inequalities that must necessarily flow 
from property and contract, it cannot be asserted dogmatically 
that a statutory rearrangement of the existing inequalities will 
necessarily involve more restriction on liberty and more impair- 
ment of property rights than the reverse. It may merely have 
the effect of weakening the liberty and property of the more 
favored to strengthen the liberty and property of the less favored. 

Until a study of the facts of the particular case discloses a net 
impairment of liberty—an imposition of more interferences with 
liberty, or more important interferences than are removed—it is 
fallacious to assume without study that the statute effects a net 
diminution of liberty. It is just as fallacious as it would be to 
assert that the institution of property reduces liberty. Should the 
fallacy ever be perceived by the Supreme Court, it would no longer 
be necessary to show in every case the existence of some other 
and paramount object, such as health, safety or morals. 


Interprovincial or Interstate Cooperation 
in Labor Laws’ 


By J. W. MacMILLan 
Chairman, Ontario Minimum Wage Commission 


N the face of it, wherever several human persons or groups are 

engaged in similar enterprises, there will inevitably occur the 
constant play of the forces of suggestion and imitation. Without 
any organization, or even conscious communication, each will be 
influenced by what others have done and are doing. Some social 
psychologist might find an illuminating topic in such a process as the 
arrival and spread of the movement for workmen’s compensation 
acts on this continent. Imported from Europe, in a double stream 
from Great Britain and Germany, it showed itself first in federal 
legislation at Washington, and then spread among the states. Cer- 
tain types of laws were adopted by prominent industrial states, and 
became the norms which others copied or varied from. In a few 
years practically the whole of the United States had responded to its 
influence. No two of the forty-odd laws are indentical, and no one 
of them but owes a great deal to the others. 

A similar process followed in Canada. One and another of the 
nine provinces passed laws, showing the effect of both the British 
and American precedents. Ontario, the chief industrial province, 
was one of the last to act. It was more deliberate than its sister 
provinces, and after a careful study adopted a law largely modelled 
on that of the State of Washington. Since then many of the other 
provinces have remodelled their laws according to the standards 
erected by Ontario. 

Some forms of social legislation become epidemic at times, and 
spread rapidly by contagion. Others lack the fever quality, and 
require a persistent propaganda. Periods of reaction intervene, 
during which legislators are immune to the human appeal. These 
periods pass, and the sense of social justice revives. Material things 


11 wish to state that this paper is something of a compilation. The sketch 
of the Constitutional Phase is by Prof. O. D. Skelton. Some of the material 
used in the Influences Emanating from the Federal Power was gathered by 
Prof. R. M. Maciver. Dr. John B. Andrews has given help, and I have drawn 
upon a paper by Frederick P. Lee, read at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation a year ago and published in this Review for 
March, 1924—J. W. M. 
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seem less supremely important, and human concerns are marked up 
to higher values. And through these varying conditions the forces 
of human association are constantly at work. 

If it went no further than this we should still have cooperation 
in an informal and unofficial form between the federal and the 
state or provincial powers, and between the several states or 
provinces. But it does go much further, and I shall try to show in 
what ways this cooperation has been brought under conscious con- 
trol, and so made more immediately and practically effective. More- 
over, this survey may suggest what further organization is possible 
and desirable. 


I.—The Constitutional Phase 


First, let me present a summary of the constitutional phase of 
our subject. 

In both, or may we say in all three, of the democracies of North 
America, ‘the question of constitutional authority meets the reformer 
on the threshold of every legislative proposal. It may be worth 
while to present a brief summary of the constitutional position in 
Canada, and to compare it with the situation in the United States. 
In some respects the position and the problems are very much alike, 
but there are important and significant differences. 

Since both the United States and Canada have adopted the 
federal basis of government, both share in the advantages of flexi- 
bility and the disadvantages of divided authority which that system 
entails. In both countries there is the uncertainty as to where the 
line of demarcation is to be drawn, the possibility of dispute as 
to whether it is the federal legislature or the state or provincial 
legislature which has the power to act in a certain field. In both 
countries this inherent difficulty is increased by the adroitness of 
politicians in evading troublesome questions by insisting that the 
power to act rests with the government on the other side of the 
jurisdictional fence—in other words, the situation makes it easier 
to play the favorite game of buck-passing. In both countries, again, 
it is to the courts that we look to draw these line-fences, to deter- 
mine whether an act passed by a certain legislature is constitutional, 
as the phrase runs in the United States, or “intra vires,’ as the 
lawyers have made the customary tag in Canada. 

In the division of powers between the federal and the local 
authorities, the difference between the two countries is more in 
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form than in actual content. In Canada the powers of both the 
Dominion and the provinces are definitely enumerated in the British 
North America Act, which is the backbone of our federal consti- 
tution, whereas in the United States constitution, of course, it is 
only the federal powers that are specified and enumerated. In the 
actual division of powers, the most important difference is that in 
Canada criminal law and marriage and divorce (except the solemn- 
ization of marriage) are assigned to the federal parliament. For 
the regulation of social and industrial affairs, the more important 
of the enumerated federal powers are the regulation of trade and 
commerce, banking, marriage and divorce, the criminal law, and 
taxing power. The provinces derive their authority in this field 
mainly from the clause giving them control over “property and 
civil rights in the province,” which means that the whole broad field 
of contract and individual relationship, except for areas specifically 
cut out, falls to the local governments. But in addition to these 
enumerated powers, both Dominion and provinces are given a gen- 
eral grant of power; the provinces, as to “all matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the province,” and the Dominion, as to 
matters affecting “the peace, order, and good government of Canada, 
in relation to all matters not coming within the classes of subjects 
by this Act assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the provinces.” 
In other words, the Dominion is made residuary legatee as to matters 
of national and the provinces as to matters of local importance. 

To illustrate: Both Dominion and provinces have at times regu- 
lated or prohibited the liquor traffic. The courts have upheld the 
provincial laws licensing sale or prohibiting sale or manufacture 
under the enumerated provincial powers, “municipal institutions,” 
“shops, saloon, tavern, and other licenses,” and “all matters of a 
merely local or private nature.” Local acts attempting to prevent 
importation into the province, however, have been held ultra vires, 
and to make provincial laws fairly water-tight it became necessary 
for the Donunion parliament in 1919 to pass a law empowering any 
province to prohibit import as well as manufacture or local sale. 
The Dominion, on the other hand, cannot license local traffic, but it 
may prohibit the manufacture, sale, or importation of liquor through- 
out the country, or empower a county or province to prohibit sale, 
on the strength partly of the trade and commerce clause, but mainly 
of the peace, order, and good government residuary power. 
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Again, there is the case of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, more briefly known as the Lemieux Act, whereby the Dominion 
forbids a lockout by employers or a strike by workmen in mines or 
public utilities before the dispute has been investigated by a special 
board. Though the law was passed seventeen years ago, its con- 
stitutionality was not seriously questioned until the past year, when 
the Toronto Electric Commission challenged it. The court of first 
instance declared the act ultra vires on the ground that the relations 
between employers and employees in such cases fell under the head- 
ing of civil rights, and so within the legislative competence of the 
province, the court holding further that the Dominion’s residuary 
peace, order and good government power could not override an 
enumerated provincial power. A higher court, however, upheld the 
act, agreeing with the latter principle laid down by the lower court, 
but contending that the act rested not merely upon the residuary 
power but upon two enumerated Dominion powers—the regulation 
of trade and commerce, and the criminal law. <A further appeal 
was made to the Privy Council—the court of last resort—which in 
a decision handed down early in 1925 holds the act wltra vires on 
the ground that it was an encroachment of the Dominion upon pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 

On the whole, the division of jurisdiction is not unlike in the 
two countries. There are, however, two important points of dif- 
ference yet to be noted. 

In the first place, the Canadian federal government has the power 
to disallow or annul within a year any provincial law whatsoever, 
even if undeniably within the constitutional competence of the 
province. This sweeping power or review was one of several 
devices to strengthen the federal power insisted upon by those who 
thought the United States had gone to an extreme along state’s 
rights lines. (It will be remembered that the main lines of the 
Canadian constitution were determined in 1864, when the Civil War 
in the United States was still raging.) In practice, the power has 
not been freely used; it was early challenged by the upholders of 
provincial rights ; to-day it is used sparingly, and never to overrule 
a measure clearly of provincial concern and competence, whatever 
the opinion of the federal authorities as to its fairness or expediency. 

More important is the distinction in the Judicial power or 
review in the two countries. The courts count for much less in 
social legislation in Canada than in the United States, because 
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of the fact that a Canadian legislature is supreme within its 
assigned field, instead of being, as in the United States, compelled 
to observe limitations, compelled not to interfere with individual 
freedom of contract or not to take property without due process 
limitations which in the United States afford the courts in- 
cessant opportunity for considering how a given legislative 
authority has exercised its powers. All that a Canadian court can 
do is to decide whether the legislature which passed a law was on 
the right side of the jurisdictional fence ; if it was, the court cannot 
inquire into the reasonableness or fairness of its action. Those 
clauses of the United States federal and state constitutions which 
were designed to protect individual rights, and which, it is some- 
times alleged, frequently protect corporation wrongs, have no parallel 
in the Canadian constitution. It has not been necessary in Canada 
to develop elaborate theories of police power to enable the state to 
enact what it considers social justice. In this respect we have fol- 
lowed the British tradition of the supremacy of the legislature. And 
in actual practice we think that we have not lost anything in the 
protection of individual rights by throwing the responsibility on the 
legislatures rather than on the courts. 


II.—Influences Emanating from the Federal Power 


Secondly, I wish to enumerate the various ways in which the 
influence of the federal power has affected laws and standards 
throughout the states or provinces. 

(1) The first method is by means of taxation. Several decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United States have laid down the prin- 
ciple that a federal tax must be a true tax. It must not be an 
expedient for effecting reforms by means of taxation. The child 
labor tax case and the grain future tax case serve to show that the 
social gains of taxation are to be limited to the incidental results 
which arise from a revenue-producing measure. 

Certain taxes have incidental results of this nature, as the tariff 
and inheritance and income taxes, which are common to both coun- 
tries. In the United States are also found oleomargarine and 
narcotic drug taxes, which are of the same type. 

(2) The second method is by federal regulation of interstate 
commerce. Such matters as the inspection of vessels, the fixing of 
railway rates and practices, and the prescribing of approved types of 
pills of lading, commission procedure and the like are common t¢ 
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both countries, though accomplished, to some extent, in different . 


ways. 

(3) The third method is the use of publicity. The widespread 
publication of reports as to wages, hours and conditions of work is 
a check of great importance upon practices which offend public 
opinion. It furnishes a “white list” for the guidance of the public. 

Even where no compulsion is used in the gathering of informa- 
tion this purpose is served. For the refusal of any firm to permit 
the inspection, or furnish the information, is in itself an accusation, 
which pleads in the ears of the public against the concern which 
loves darkness rather than light. The presumption is that its deeds 
are evil. 

(4) The fourth method is that of conference and persuasion. 

This has developed rapidly within recent years in Canada. In 
September, 1919, an Industrial Conference was called at Ottawa by 
the Dominion government. To it came not only representatives of 
the provincial governments, but delegates from organizations of 
employers and employees, and from such, interests as the Bankers. 
the Farmers and the Universities. Its program for the most part 
consisted of the discussion of matters of possible social legislation. 

Following this, a dominion-provincial commission met on April 
20, 1920, to discuss uniformity in labor laws throughout Canada. 
This commission was made up of three representatives from each 
of the provincial and the Dominion governments. One of these 
three represented the government, one the employers and one the 
employees in the several jurisdictions. The subjects discussed were: 
Workmen’s Compensation, Minimum Wages, Factory Inspection, 
and the Regulation of Mines. The commission discussed these and 
appointed a committee to report upon each of them. The reports 
of these committees were later included in the report of the commis- 
sion and sent down to the several governments. A proposal to estab- 
lish an organization for the promotion of the uniformity of labor 
legislation came to nothing because of the variance of opinion it 
provoked. 

Since then the Dominion government has held several confer- 
ences with the provinces in connection with the labor sections of the 
peace treaties. Each signatory section binds itself to bring before 


the competent authorities those draft-conventions which are adopted 


by the Geneva Conferences by a two-thirds majority. Canada is 
a member of the League of Nations, and most of the matters dealt 
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with under the labor sections of the constitution of the league are 
of provincial concern. 

The most recent Canadian conference of this sort was held in 
September, 1923. Seven of the nine provinces were represented. 
The conference was purely consultative, yet, as the provincial repre- 
sentatives included premiers and cabinet ministers, the conclusions 
reached were of moment. Twenty-one items were dealt with, on 
most of which unanimous decisions were reached, On the question 
of the eight-hour day it was agreed that the federal Department of 
Labor should make a survey throughout the Dominion and report to 
each of the provincial governments, and that a stated case as to 
jurisdiction, whether federal or provincial, should be laid before 
the Supreme Court of Canada. A similar survey was decided upon 
regarding night work by young persons, and the use of white lead in 
painting. The conference unanimously recommended that the 
provinces forbid night work by women and the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age. The question of employ- 
ment was divided into four sections, three of which, prohibiting pri- 
vate employment agencies, regulating the recruiting of workers in 
foreign countries, and the provision of “buffer” employment by 
means of public works, were concurred in. No action was taken 
regarding the fourth, which dealt with unemployment insurance. 

The one item which clearly came within the sphere of federal 
legislation was that of a weekly rest day. This was agreed to by all 
present. 

I know of nothing of this sort having developed within the 
United States. Should that country join in the League of Nations 
such conferences would doubtless be set up. There seems to be no 
reason, however, why they should not be set up, if thought desirable, 
quite apart from any connection with the Versailles Treaty. The 
International Labor Conference, held in Washington in 1919, was 
more or less of this character. 

Again, the question of unemployment during the winter was 
taken up at a conference called by the Dominion government last 
September and attended by representatives of the provinces, the 
larger municipalities, and the organizations of employers and 
employees. A number of resolutions were agreed upon, including 
a basis of proportionate payments for emergency relief in the 
cities. The minutes of the conference were printed and distributed 
widely for the purpose of educating public opinion on the question. 
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(5) The fifth method is the effective use of subsidies by the 
federal power. When it pays the piper, it may call the tune. When 
it partly pays the piper, it may forbid certain tunes. 

In both countries this plan is applied to technical or vocational 
education, to road building, and to agriculture. In the United States 
is also found the Sheppard-Towner system of maternity protection. 
In Canada a housing scheme has been launched on the same lines. 

A notable example of this type of cooperation is found in the 
Canadian employment service. The flow of labor is on the national 
scale, as provincial boundaries mean nothing in the labor market. 
Yet the authority lies with the provinces. Hence a scheme has been 
worked out and has been in successful operation for some years by 
which a nation-wide system of free employment exchanges is main- 
tained. The federal government pays its way by means of propor- 
tionate grants of money given to the provinces on condition of their 
participating in the joint scheme, and maintaining certain standards 
of operation. 

(6) The sixth method is the unsubsidized initiation of move- 
ments and setting of standards. We have two conspicuous examples 
of this method in Canada. 

One of these is in the collation of statistics. A Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was set up in 1918, with which the provinces 
were invited to align themselves. For example, as regards vital 
statistics, a number of conferences of officials, reaching back to 
1893, were held, finally issuing in the happy result that since 1920 
we have had uniform vital statistics from the several provinces in 
Canada. 

The same result has been attained as regards mining, agriculture, 
and some other departments of national activity. 

The other example is in the activity of the Commission of Con- 
servation from 1910 to 1920. By means of annual meetings, the 
publication of bulletins, and the employment of a corps of expert 
advisers, the provinces have been led to deal in an intelligent and 
more or less uniform fashion with such matters as forestry, fire 
prevention, the development of water powers, the preservation of 
game and town-planning. The model town-planning act drawn up 
by the commission has now been made into law by five provinces. 
This commission has since been dissolved, but its work endures. 

(7) The seventh method is of a unique type, and consists in the 
passing of enabling legislation by the federal power whereby the 
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provincial power may use, for certain specified purposes, the federal 
authority. 

An outstanding instance of this, in Canada, is the Juvenile 
Courts Act of the Dominion parliament, which confers on the 
provinces the right to employ criminal proceedings in the trials of 
juvenile offenders. Otherwise two courts would be required, the one 
to handle the criminal side of each case, and the other to deal with 
the protection and salvage of the socially abnormal child. 

(8) The eighth method is exemplified in the comprehensive 
proceedings which apply to deserting husbands. Here we have an 
international extradition treaty between the United States and 
Canada, to which is attached the cooperation of the federal and state 
or provincial powers—the one dealing with the crime committed, and 
the other with the support of the deserted family. 

(9) Besides, and this is the ninth and last method by which the 
federal influence reaches the states or provinces, there are those 
central bureaus of information and persuasion upon whose literature 
and expert counsel the component states or provinces feed. Here 
the international line is almost obliterated, for we in Canada sit 
in at the table and devour the bulletins of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Child Welfare Bureau and the Women’s Bureau, 
as if we were at home. We cannot too greatly thank Uncle Sam for 
this generous and continuing hospitality. We have our own 
Dominion Labor Department, Children’s Bureau, and Health 
Service, fashioned on the same plan. It is too much to hope that our 
small country should be able to return, in any considerable degree, 
the favors we thus receive. We should be glad to think, however, 
that now and then some morsel produced in Canada might be worth 
tasting across the border. 

Here, then, are nine methods in which the federal power has 
already shown that it can, without violation of constitutional rights, 
accomplish such purposes as it may cherish respecting human wel- 
fare. The list of examples I have given is by no means exhaustive, 
and, naturally, my recital of what has happened in the United States 
must seem very incomplete to my friends in that country. I venture 
to hope that the account of our Canadian experiments may be some 
recompense for the lack of complete description of similar move- 
ments in the United States. 

It is worth noting, as we pass, that the federal power in 
both countries seems to be more interested in social welfare than 
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most of the provinces or states. This may be due in part to the 
fact that the inclusive authority is better protected against the com- 
petition of rivals with lower standards, in part to the superior sense 
of dignity and responsibility which it feels, and in part to the fact 
that it is the central authority above all which kindles the nations 
affections. Pity and the sense of justice are akin to loyalty. 


III.—Interstate or Interprovincial Treaties 


Passing from those movements where the federal power takes 
the lead, I note that a recent tendency toward interstate or inter- 
provincial treaties has shown itself. I know of three instances of 
this. sort. 

(1) The state of Oregon has passed a law providing for an 
eight-hour day in the lumbering industry, with the condition that 
it shall go into force when the adjoining states enact a similar law. 

(2) The province of British Columbia has passed a law for a 
general eight-hour day in industry, conditional as to enforcement 
upon the other provinces passing a similar law. It is only fair to 
say that the condition here is far less likely of fulfillment than in 
the case of Oregon. 

(3) It has been announced that the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, which are the two leading industrial provinces of Canada, 
will join in legislation forbidding the reckless and competitive 
bonusing of industries by municipalities. 


IV.—Cooperation Between Administrative Commissions 

A fourth type of cooperation is that between administrative 
commissions. 

There are certain labor laws, like the typical factory acts, where 
the administrative body is given no discretion. The inspector can 
say to the people concerned only this: ‘Here is the law, my busi- 
ness is simply to see that you obey it.” 

But there are other labor laws, like the minimum wage acts, 
where the administration is given a vast amount of discretion. The 
law empowers and obligates the commission to use its discretion in 
all that it does. The concrete regulations which are imposed upon 
the industries are not determined by the legislature but by the 
commission. Thus there are two spheres of possible cooperation— 
the legislative and the administrative. And, in the case of minimum 


wage laws, at least, the administrative sphere is much the more 
important. 
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It is plain that two minimum wage acts may be identical, and yet 
the wage schedules under one be double that of the other. On the 
other hand, two minimum wage acts may differ as to the constitution 
of the administrative commission, the function of trades-boards, the 
method of enforcement, the penalties attached, and many other par- 
ticulars, and yet the wage schedules be the same. 

There is here a sphere of cooperation capable of large develop- 
ment. It is not too much to expect that the commissions should deal 
fairly and sincerely with each other, and coordinate their orders 
so as to at once protect their clients and silence the ever-ready 
criticism that such orders penalize the employers in certain states or 
provinces. 

V.—Education 


A fifth method of interprovincial or interstate cooperation may 
be suggested in closing. It is through the education of the public. 
All laws are educative, and legislators, like manufacturers, often 
find that their by-products are of surprising value. Moreover, such 
legislation as we have in mind to-day requires an enlightened public 
opinion for its very existence. As one reviews the history of the 
passing of the long succession of laws which protect the workers, 
from the first factory acts of Britain onward, one sees that their 
chief sanction has been the informed moral judgments of the 
people at large. Many of them were passed in a popular outburst 
of righteous wrath provoked by the exposure of revolting condi- 
tions. And all of them endure, not because they represent a 
political victory of the labor interest, but because they are “broad 
based upon the people’s will.” 

It is greatly desirable that the people should learn many things 
which are commonplaces to social workers in the industrial order, 
such as the small proportion of production cost which often goes to 
wages, the financial burden imposed by sickness, irregular employ- 
ment, labor turnover, and the lack of training of workers. It would 
help to enforce the lesson that labor is not a commodity if it were 
generally recognized that labor is a commodity, and an exceedingly 
valuable commodity. If everybody knew that a man at his work 
is an instrument and a marvellous machine it would not be so easy 
to cry up the sanctity of property and cry down the sanctity of 
human life. Perhaps it would be better if we did not say “labor is 
not a commodity” but said “labor is a commodity, and more 


than a commodity.” 


Interstate Cooperation in Labor Laws 


6e LIMITATION which American states have and Canadian 

provinces do not, is the state constitution,” said R. D. Cahn, 
chief statistician, general advisory board, Illinois Department of 
Labor, in discussing Professor Macmillan’s paper on interstate and 
interprovincial cooperation in labor laws (see page 161 of this 
Review) at the eighteenth annual meeting of the Association for 
Labor Legislation at Chicago. 

“No two state constitutions are alike,’ he continued. “Some 
of them go into great detail and most of them are quite old. More- 
over, the state constitutions can be amended only with the greatest 
difficulty. The provinces of Canada, as I understand it, have no 
such self-imposed hobbles, but all of the provinces are equally free 
to exercise the powers conferred upon them by the British North 
American Act. It is true that greater uniformity in the interpre- 
tation of state laws is now possible than was the case ten years ago. 
An analysis of the laws held to be unconstitutional by courts as 
compiled by Lindley D. Clark for the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics shows that of the laws which have been held to be unconstitu- 
tional, the bulk were finally disposed of by state courts, but because 
of violation of the federal constitution. Previous to 1914, if a state 
supreme court voided a state law because it violated the federal 
constitution, there was no appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. By 
an amendment of the judicial code, ten years ago, it has been made 
possible for the U. S. Supreme Court to pass finally on statutes held 
unconstitutional by state supreme courts for repugnance to the con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Cahn expressed the opinion that, in practice, the line of 
demarcation between federal and state jurisdiction is well drawn 
as to labor legislation in the United States. 

He said that the principle of federal-state cooperation has not 
been applied very broadly in the United States, but where it has, 
uniformity in legislation has been practically secured. He cited 
vocational rehabilitation as an instance of this, in which thirty-six 
states have been stimulated by federal aid to adopt practically uni- 
form statutes. 

“In the field of administration, cooperation has been secured 
through a number of organizations,” Mr. Cahn declared. “The 
International Association of Accident Boards and Commissions has 
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been the most successful of these organizations. Standards have 
been developed for uniformity in statistics and considerable progress 
has been made in getting the standards accepted. The Association 
provides an opportunity for the discussion of problems at the an- 
nual conferences and the real technical problems of administration 
have been the subject of active discussion by the state officials. The 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials has been much less 
useful, but it seems to have possibilities. * * * Uniform sta- 
tistics in the field of employment and earnings are now being pub- 
lished by five states and the United States Department of Labor. 
A number of other states are expected soon to adopt the uniform 
plan. The United States Department of Labor has promoted the 
cooperation of states through a conference on industrial accident 
rates held December 3 and 4, 1923.” 

The suggestion was made by Mr. Cahn that there may be pos- 
sibilities for further cooperation between the states through com- 
pacts under Article X, Clause 2 of the federal constitution which 
permits interstate contracts or agreements if approved by Congress. 
“Would it not be worth while,” he asked, “to have a study made 
to see what steps are needed, at least to give effect to this provi- 
sion?” 


“A Matter of Public Education”’ 


(Editorial in Minnesota Union Advocate) 


pe principle of unemployment relief in the form of insurance or of public 
employment is steadily gaining recognition. It is a matter of public edu- 
cation. In a few years it will be considered as brutal that any willing and 
able worker should be cast out on the highways to steal or starve. 

Rep. Frank T. Starkey * * * said legislators were beginning to look 
upon unemployment insurance in the same light as the people now look upon 
workmen’s accident compensation. 

Working people must live for 365 days, and must eat and pay rent whether 
they work or not. The wages they receive is just enough to keep them in 
working trim, and does not provide anything for periods of unemployment. 
As a result they too often become charges on the community. 

Unemployment insurance would compel a more stable form of industrial 
operation or would oblige the state to provide employment on useful public 
work. The crime of modern times is the chronic army of idle and destitute 
workers seeking vainly over the land for a job. The workers must insist that 
this accursed condition be met and remedied at once. If society does not owe 
every person a living it does owe every one an opportunity to earn a living. 


International Labor Legislation 


At Berne in the last week of September, 1925, a meeting will be held to 
decide the important question of amalgamating into a single organization the 
various international groups with similar aims—the International Association 
for Labor Legislation, the International Association on Unemployment and 
the International Committee on Social Insurance. Details of reorganization 
were referred to a joint committee by the International Congress on Social 
Policy held at Prague in October, 1924, following adoption by the Congress 
of the principle of the formation of a single social policy group. At a meeting 
in Frankfort in January the committee adopted as the name for the proposed 
unified organization “International Association for Social Progress.” 
It also elaborated a proposed constitution for the new association and recom- 
mended that its headquarters be fixed at Basle. 


In addition to fusion of the international associations, consideration will 
be given at the Berne meeting to other timely matters, including reports by 
the International Association on Unemployment on problems of 
unemployment insurance, unemployment among intellectual workers and the 
recruiting and placement of foreign workers. 


Tue 1925 session of the International Labor Conference, to open at 
Geneva, May 19, will be confined to a discussion of various problems of social 
insurance. The Conference will also have before it for “second reading” or 
final vote three Draft Conventions and one Recommendation provisionally 
adopted by the 1924 Conference. These relate to equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s ‘compensation for acci- 
dents; weekly rest day in glass manufacturing processes where tank furnaces 
are used, and restriction of night work in bakeries. 


THE question of the respective competency of the dominion parliament and 
the provincial legislatures in Canada with respect to carrying into effect 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labor Confer- 
ence has been submitted to the supreme court of Canada. 


Tue League of Nations has begun a study of economic crises and 
unemployment. The International Labor Conference expressed a wish 
that this subject might be studied in collaboration with the League and a mixed 
subcommittee was created, composed of representatives of the International 
Labor Office and the League’s economic committee. Recognizing that Finance 
has a bearing on the problem, it was decided by the committee to ask the 
finance committee of the League to collaborate. 
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A new labor law in Chile, establishing compulsory insurance of 
workers against sickness and industrial accidents, provides for medical 
aid to women workers during pregnancy and confinement and for cash benefits 
amounting to 50 per cent of the regular wage during the first three months 
after childbirth and of 25 per cent of the regular wage as long as the mother 
nurses her baby. New legislation also regulates child labor and prohibits the 
employment of women in harmful or dangerous occupations and provides that 
they shall be entitled to a vacation forty days before and twenty days after 
childbirth. 


At a recent meeting of the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva, one of the principal items for discussion was the 
agenda of the International Labor Conference for 1926. There was 
considerable debate but it was decided to hold two sessions of the International 
Labor Conference in 1926, one immediately following the other: one of which 
would be devoted to general questions affecting labor, the other to be entirely 
devoted to a discussion of questions affecting maritime labor. It was definitely 
decided to place on the agenda of that session of the Conference devoted to 
general questions, the subject of emigration and the inspection of emigrants. 


Tue International Labor Office at Geneva is publishing its Legisla- 
tive Series, beginning with the series for 1922, in new and improved form. 
These yearly volumes bring together the complete text of international agree- 
ments as well as labor legislation, orders and decrees adopted in the various 


countries of the world. 7 


UNEMPLOYMENT statistics, together with other timely subjects, is on the 
program of the second International Conference of Labor Statisticians 
which opened at Geneva, April 20. 


THE congress on industrial accidents and industrial diseases will 
meet in Amsterdam, September 11-12, 1925. The Congress will be divided into 
two sections, which will meet separately. One section will deal with industrial 
accidents and the other with industrial diseases. 


Four more ratifications of International Labor Conference Draft 
Conventions have been registered. This brings the total up to 145 
completed registrations. In addition, the total authorized ratifications now 
numbers 132. Italy has ratified the Washington Hours Convention condition- 
ally. The coming into effect of ratification is subject to the ratifications with- 
out reservations of the same convention by Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Switzerland. Belgium has ratified the Conventions concerning 
age of admission of children to employment at sea, facilities for finding em- 
ployment for seamen, and unemployment indemnity in the case of loss of ship, 
which were adopted by the conference at its Genoa session in 1920. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Protective Labor Legislation. By ExizasetH F. Baxer. New York, 
Columbia University, 1925. 467 pp—This valuable study is made with special 
reference to working women in the state of New York. Its application is by 
no means confined to this field. Through a comprehensive examination of 
legislative activity, court action, administration and effect of laws, the author 
seeks to discover a trend in protective labor legislation. She inclines to the 
conclusion that the trend is toward the protection not alone of women but of 
all industrial workers, and cites the continuous efforts of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation to this end. “Society,” she says, “has reacted to 
the tyranny of the machine system to maintain and promote citizenship and 
the welfare of the race.” 


Family Welfare Work in a Metropolitan Community. By SopHONISBA 
Preston BRECKENRIDGE. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1924. 938 pp. 


_ —This volume contains forty-four selected ‘case records”? where welfare work 


has been necessary. A section is given over to “industrial injury and the 
family welfare agency,” in which the case records of four families are pre- 
sented. The material is well selected and arranged to illuminate the diverse 
problems faced by relief workers. 


Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States 
as of January 1, 1925. By LinpLry D. Crarx. Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics No. 379. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 
15 pp.—The study revises and brings up to date the tables and much of the 
text of a former bulletin of the Bureau, No. 275, prepared by the late Carl 
Hookstadt in 1920, and will be most welcome to those who need more detailed 
compensation information than that provided by the brief “Standards for Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws” published in annual revision by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Revised now to include legislation of the 
last five years, the federal study becomes again distinctly the most dependable 
and convenient of available detailed workmen’s compensation analyses. 


A Study of Occupations at which 6,097 Physically Disabled Persons 
are Employed After Being Vocationally Rehabilitated. Issuep py FEDERAL 
Board For VocaTionaL Epucation. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1925. 67 pp—Contains findings growing out of an investigation by the 
Rehabilitation division as an aid to state rehabilitation officials and others in 
determining what jobs are actually possible for persons of different disabilities. 
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Reactionary Demagogues 


I! appears to be the fashion of the moment in certain 

| quarters to raise a hue and cry against “‘too many 
laws.” In this agitation reactionary employers and hard- 
boiled statesmen set the pace for practical-minded editors 
and banquet orators. American initiative is pictured in 
the restraining grip of an ever-tightening straitjacket. 

, This propaganda has all the aspects of demagoguery. 
It is an attempt to arouse antagonism against legislative 
intervention for the public good by appealing to what is 
believed to be popular prejudice against some kinds of 
laws of wide application. Back of it all is the undisguised 
purpose to create a sentiment unfriendly to the extension 
of industrial legislation on the ground that it interferes 
with “‘the free play of business.” 

Too many laws? Possibly. But of what kind? 
The fewer anti-social laws the better, undoubtedly. But 
the politician who sounds the slogan of “‘too many laws’’ 
most earnestly before audiences of business men is usually 
found championing his own pet bill. Curiously enough 
he finds an echo in some worthy citizens who are out- 
standing advocates of beneficent social legislation. These 
gentlemen well know that there are far from too many 
laws to conserve our human resources. 

This is well understood, to use a timely illustration, 
by the scores of editors who are urging the enactment of 
laws to put into universal effect the safety device of rock 
dusting coal mines to prevent mine disasters due to coal 
dust explosions. As one thoughtful editor puts it: ““Just 
to illustrate that when we ‘have too many laws’ we some- 
times need still more laws, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation sends out reports on the stopping of dust 
explosions in coal mines. * * * [The cure for the ex- 
plosions, says the Association, is to blow a mixture of 
rock dust on the accumulated layer of coal dust. * * * 
Many American mines have adopted it voluntarily, with 
fine results. They have to compete, unfairly, against 
those which did not adopt it. If these facts are correct, 
do we not need ‘another law’>?”’ 

The demagogic appeal to prejudice behind this “‘toc 
many laws’ agitation has found characteristic expression 


in reactionary propaganda against specific measures. 
Workmen’s accident compensation must not be extended 
to Florida, forsooth, because “‘it is an invasion of the em- 
ployer’s private affairs.’ Coal mine safety laws must not 
be enacted because “‘the consumer must be protected 
against still higher prices for coal.” National legislation 
to abolish child labor in factories must be stamped out be- 
cause “‘it will prohibit strapping boys and girls from help- 
ing their father and mother on the farm.” Women’s 
working hours must not be restricted because such laws 
‘will drive industries out of the state.” Unemployment 
compensation legislation must be combatted because in- 
surance is nothing but ‘demoralizing doles.” Exclusive 
state funds for workmen’s accident insurance must be 
defeated because they are ‘‘an entering wedge to the sociali- 
zation of the milk business’! And, finally, any and all 
remedial legislation must be devastated by that highly 
standardized epithet, ““bolshevistic.”’ 

Progressive employers are as much the victims of this 
“hands off’’ propaganda as is the public. In trying volun- 
tarily to protect the health and safety of their employees 
they often find themselves subjected to the undercutting 
of less humane, less scrupulous competitors. Legislation 
is the one means of making desirable protective measures 
universal. 

The answer to the specious plea of “too many laws’”’ is 
that we need more laws of the right kind. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


~~) 


Legislative Notes 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation will be held at the Pennsylvania hotel, New York 
City, December 28-30. The American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association will meet at the same time and place. 

co) 

Tue Associated Industries and insurance interests in Missouri are 
now shocked to find that their workmen’s compensation bill is held up 
for referendum in November, 1926. The St. Louis Star joins the cry, 
saying editorially: “In this way labor’s own opposition to modification 
of the referendum provision has set aside temporarily at least the law 
labor has wanted most for many years.” So soon have these prominent 
Missouri leaders forgotten that only last November they themselves led 
the fight which killed under the same referendum provision the work- 
men’s compensation bill which had labor’s united support! The earlier 
measure provided for compensation insurance through an exclusive 
state fund; the bill now under referendum provides not even a competi- 
tive state fund. } 


Art a meeting of the Illinois Mining Institute held in June, J. E. Jones, in 
a paper on “What Rock Dusting Has Accomplished in Southern Illinois,” 
declared that coal mines in Illinois employing a total of 15,000 men are now 
protected by rock dust or are being rock dusted. He said that the proper 
use of rock dust was the best and, as yet, the only way to prevent mine 
disasters due to exploding coal dust. 

co) 

As an aid to stabilized employment the New York Building Congress 
urges all who contemplate building work during the coming year to take 
advantage of the benefits of winter construction and make plans early. 

© 

TuHIrRTY-NINE states have accepted the provisions of the federal act for 
vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples. Three states—Colorado, 
New Hampshire and Oklahoma—took this action in 1925. The nine states 
still remaining in which legislation is needed for federal-state cooperation in 
rehabilitation are Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Texas, Vermont and Washington. 


© 
Wisconsin in 1925 enacted an old age pension law and Nevada replaced 
her earlier act with a new one. In California the governor vetoed an old age 
pension bill that had (as reported in the June number of this Review) passed 
both houses of the legislature. Commissions to study old age dependency with 
a view to legislation were created in Colorado and Minnesota. 
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Caurrorn1a enacted in 1925 five laws to strengthen the workmen’s 
compensation act. Most important is a measure which vests power in 
the Industrial Accident Commission to revoke its certificate of consent to self- 
insure issued to certain self-insured employers. Among the grounds for revo- 
cation are improper administration of the obligations of self-insurers to their 
employees under the compensation act; habitual underpayment or settlement 
for less than the full compensation due, and habitually forcing injured em- 
ployees to unnecessary suits to establish their rights. This law also provides 
a criminal penalty of a fine of not over $500 or imprisonment for six months, 
or both, for failure of an employer to secure the payments of compensation by 
him, either by insuring or obtaining a certificate of consent to self-insure. 

° 

Harry W. Basserr of Indianapolis, publisher of The Union, has been 
appointed by the President as a member of the U. S. Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission to succeed John J. Keegan. 

° 

Steex still clings to the seven-day week, according to a recent. study 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Following the sur- 
render of the steel industry to public indignation in 1923, and its promise 
to abolish the twelve-hour day, it was widely expected that action 
against inhuman working hours would also bring about one day of rest 
in seven. The government’s report, however, shows that in some depart- 
ments the seven-day week is more extensive than ever. For instance, in 
open-hearth furnaces, last year, 52 per cent of the employees worked 
seven days a week, while an additional 32 per cent alternated or rotated 
regulaily from six to seven days. This is the largest amount of seven- 
day work for any year reported. 

° 


“RAILROAD executives and other employers who work men seven days 
a week and every week of the year are unpatriotic,” writes B. C. Forbes 
in the New York American. “Men who work 365 days a year are deprived 
of American citizenship. The seven-day week deprives men of the 
proper opportunity for enjoying the privileges of American citizenship. 
The seven-day week naturally produces bitterness against the existing 
economic order. It is high time that employers who are not guilty of 
working their men seven days a week use their influence to have other 
employers abolish this un-American evil.” 

ro) 

Art the sixth annual convention of the National League of Women’ 
Voters recommendations were adopted calling upon Congress for 
adequate appropriations for a federal employment service and for the federal 
Women’s Bureau, and upon the states for an eight-hour day, forty-four-hour 
week and one day’s rest in seven for women wage-earners; prohibition of 
night work for women in industrial occupations; minimum wage commission ; 
maternity benefits and prohibition of employment of working women six weeks 


before and after childbirth, and adequate appropriations for the enforcement 
of labor laws. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT appearing in the New York Times of August 9 that the 
federal Bureau of Mines, which recently was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, will campaign for the adoption of the rock dust safeguard to pre- 
vent coal dust explosions is heartening. Gratifying progress has been 
made in this campaign which has been carried on continuously by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation for the past three years. 

° 


THE annual convention of the American Federation of Labor will 
open October 5, 1925, at Atlantic City. 
co) 


A Law enacted by the 1925 legislature of New Jersey permits judges, in 
their discretion, to grant jury trials in injunction cases. Organized labor 
had brought forward a bill making trial by jury mandatory, “but it died in 
committee. The bill that did pass, according to the state federation of labor, 
“does not give us all that we want,” but “it is a step in the right direction” in 
that “it has placed the legislature on record as declaring in favor of a trial by 
jury in contempt cases, and also providing that a vice-chancellor, other than 
the one issuing the restraining order, try the defendant.” 

° 


INSURANCE agents, it appears, are beginning to be upset over Evolu- 
tion. The disturbing idea is that whatever one may think of Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory, he still has to admit that “evolution works in business life.” 
And that is to be viewed with alarm, according to an article in The Weekly 
Underwriter on “How Evolution Hits Insurance.’ Says the writer earnestly: 
“Insurance and its salesmen find modern developments threatening them in 
several directions. State insurance or compulsory indemnity will either elimi- 
nate or greatly reduce their functions. We have seen that in workmen’s com- 
pensation.” } 


INSPECTORS are making a survey for the Indiana state industrial board 
to discover all employers who come under the compensation law who — 
have not complied with its provisions. They have found a large list of 
small employers, those with one to three employees, who do not carry compen- 
sation and have not made formal declaration that they will not come under 


the law. > 


Wuewn the United States Supreme Court finally held in 1924 that 
longshoremen and other local harbor workers could not be protected by 
state accident compensation laws, these workers were left in a tragic 
plight. Their only recourse when injured was costly and uncertain 
damage suits under maritime law. However, in the Insana case (State 
Industrial Commission vs. Nordenholt Corp., 259 U. S. 263) the United 
States Supreme Court, reversing the New York Court of Appeals, held 
that state workmen’s compensation laws may govern accidents to long- 
shoremen handling cargoes upon docks or other places upon shore. Now 
comes a decision of the supreme court of the state of Washington that 
leaves the longshoremen of that state—6,000 to 10,000 in all—wholly 
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without compensation protection even if injured on the dock. The case 
arose in a suit for personal injuries by T. S. McEachran, a checker, 
employed by Rothchild and Co., a stevedoring firm. The company 
appealed from the damages awarded, on the ground that McEachran 
was covered by state industrial insurance and was therefore without 
right to sue. The court held that the worker must seek his remedy at 
maritime law. Thereupon the state Department of Labor and Industries 
announced that all future claims of this character will not be allowed 
under the compensation act and that “it becomes necessary for the 
department to stop payment on all claims previously admitted and still 
active.” 


Ar the twelfth annual convention of the Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials, held at Salt Lake City in August, resolutions were 
adopted requesting the federal Women’s Bureau to make a study of the 
employment of married women in industry; urging the development of 
uniform safety codes and higher standards of inspection service; reaffirm- 
ing the Association’s support for the proposed child labor amendment 
to the federal constitution; requesting the states to strengthen their child 
welfare legislation, and suggesting the possibilities of collaboration with 
the International Labor Office in the work of securing uniform labor 
laws and uniform methods in collecting and presenting labor statistics. 

ro 

Wut J. Frencu, former chairman of the California Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, has accepted an invitation from the government of New 
South Wales to assist in the preparation of a new workmen’s compen- 
sation act. °° 


ConTINUED success_of the Ohio exclusive state fund for workmen’s 
accident insurance is shown in the report of the fund for the past fiscal 
year. The statutory catastrophe surplus has reached a total of 
$2,170,803. Premium receipts for 1924 were $10,797,599 and the balance 
of receipts over distribution for the year is $2,502,002. 

co) 

“Looney GAs” is being investigated by a committee of seven experts 
appointed June 6 by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States 
Public Health Service. Under a resolution adopted at the tetra-ethyl lead 
conference held in Washington May 20 by the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Cumming was empowered to appoint a committee of recognized authorities in 
clinical medicine, physiology and industrial hygiene, and has chosen the fol- 
lowing: Clinical Medicine—David L. Edsall, dean of Harvard Medical School 
and School of Public Health and Chief of the Medical Clinic, Massachusetts 
General Hospital; Physiology—Dr. William H. Howell, professor of physi- 
ology, Johns Hopkins Medical School, and Assistant Director Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health; Industrial Hygienists—Dr. A. J. Ches- 
ley, executive health officer, State of Minnesota; Dr, Reid Hunt, professor of 
pharmacology, Harvard Medical School; Dr. Waller S. Leathers, professor 
of preventive medicine, Vanderbilt University; Dr. Julius Stieglitz, professor 
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of chemistry, University of Chicago, and Professor Charles Edward Amory 
Winslow, professor of public health, Yale Medical School. The committee is 
to present its report to the Surgeon General before January 1, 1926, “if pos- 
sible.’ Meanwhile the Ethyl Gas Corporation has withdrawn its product from 
the market until the committee has reported its findings. Alarming cases of 
occupational poisoning a year ago in the plants of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany where tetraethyl lead fluid was being manufactured aroused the public 
to the danger of a serious health menace from the manufacture and use of this 
fluid, which is mixed with gasoline to improve the performance of automobile 
engines. S 


Oxio has removed the legal barrier that has stood in the way of compre- 
hensive accident prevention work by the state fund for workmen’s accident 
insurance. Following a constitutional amendment, a new law which became 
effective in July, 1925, authorizes the state Industrial Commission, in its dis- 
cretion, to expend from the state fund about $100,000 a year for the 
investigation and prevention of industrial accidents and diseases. This 
is a notable advance in perfecting Ohio’s successful exclusive state fund. Com- 
mercial insurance companies, barred from carrying on accident compensation 
business in Ohio, and unable to discredit the exclusive state fund, have in the 
past played upon the “weakness” of the fund in accident prevention service. 
The legislature has now made it possible to carry on such desirable work 
extensively. o 


ErTHELBert STEwart has been reappointed Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, for another four-year 
term. } 


A report by the National Industrial Conference Board stated that the 
index number representing the purchasing power of the weekly pay 
envelope had receded only one point from 130 in April to 129 in May. <<“ Ehishe 
remarks the Board, “to the individual worker, would be about as noticeable 
as the difference between 72 and 71 degrees of temperature or less so.” Is one 
to infer from such a comparison that if a worker’s wages were reduced 50 
points all would be well with him if he wore a pair of mittens? 


© 


A pecrsion of the Kansas supreme court, July 11, nullifies the industrial 
welfare act in so far as it gives authority to fix wages for adult women 
workers. } 


Upon order of the President the United States Bureau of Mines has 
been transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Commerce. © 


Dr. H. Foster Bain resigned July 1 as director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines to become secretary of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Dr. Bain, in his official capacity, has declared 
that “coal dust explosions can and must be prevented.” 
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A LAw providing for compulsory automobile liability insurance was 
recently enacted in Massachusetts, to go into effect in 1926. 
© 


“PropaBLy the most tragic waste of all in industry is unemployment, 
where men ready and willing and able to work, and where society really needs 
their work, are still unable to secure it,” declared Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company in a recent address at Cleveland. “The most 
severe test of any social system is the consideration it gives to the human 
being, and our present system must find a solution of this great human 
problem.” > 


Next annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America 
will be held at Pittsburgh, opening May 11, 1926. 
° 
A RESOLUTION that city and county governments plan civic improvement 


projects with a view to combating unemployment during the winter months 
was sent recently to the Milwaukee common council by the citizens’ committee 


on unemployment. “We feel,” says the resolution, “that the city and county 


governments should set an example to other employers in keeping the citizens 
of the community employed.” > 


At an exposition held under the auspices of the American Mining Congress 
in Cincinnati in May, a session was given over to a discussion of effective 
practice and actual costs of rock dusting mines to prevent coal dust 
explosions. > 


CoMMENTING on the collapse of the old age pension plan of Morris & Com- 
pany, meat packers, through the absorption of that company by the Armours, 
George C. Sikes, secretary of the Chicago police pension board, declared that 
“nearly all of these private pension systems are unsound, and most of 
them are likely to give rise to pathetic disappointment sooner or later.” 


° 


“It is unthinkable that in the United States where life insurance for 
the middle and wealthy classes and property insurance of all sorts have 
attained such a high degree of development, a comprehensive scheme of 
social insurance for covering the insecurity now felt by our great wage 
earning class arising out of the hazards of sickness, invalidity, old age 
and unemployment, similar to those plans being put in force in Europe, 
should not ultimately be adopted. In no other way can we so well fulfill 
the Christian admonition, “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” And when 
this time arrives we shall have found the most effective way of disposing 
of the worst forms of poverty which now afflict our civilization.’— 
M. B. Hammonp. ° 


PLans of commercial insurance companies to increase their rates for work- 
men’s accident insurance are meeting with protests. Even the local agents, 
whose job it is to go after the business, are taking their companies to task. 
According to the National Underwriter, a general agent in Rochester, N. Y., 
has written to his company: “We are mindful of the fact that you and other 


re 


—— 


ow 
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companies have lost money in compensation underwriting during 1924, 1923 
and perhaps 1922. However, what about the profits of 1918, 1919, 1920 and 
1921? We haven’t heard much about those years. We did not note that you 
reduced the rates in those years when profits were inordinate, so we are 
wondering why there is a hurry call for the increase now. It has occurred to 
us that the companies might well put all of the named years together and draw 
off the average.” Under exclusive state funds for workmen’s accident insurance 
industry does not have to worry about contributing to “inordinate” private 
profits in favorable times and high costs at all times. In addition to being 
more economical than commercial insurance, exclusive state funds require 
employers to bear only the necessary cost of providing compensation benefits 
to injured workers and their dependents. 


° 
Tue National Safety Council will meet, September 28 to October 2, in 
Cleveland. > 


In the recent death of Victor Fremont Lawson, editor and proprietor 
of the Chicago Daily News, the Association for Labor Legislation loses an old 
and valued member. os 


Tue National Security League in a printed repcrt in August upon its 
teaching of the constitution announces its plans for activity in the states, 
“in the Fall, when the state legislatures re-convene.” By a little study of the 
state constitutions the League may learn that the state legislatures do not 
as a rule re-convene in the Fall. > 


Tur American Public Health Association will meet in St. Louis, 
October 19-22, 1925. ro) 

In an address before the National Tuberculosis Association, June 18, Dr. 
Emery R. Hayhurst of Ohio State University said: “The knowledge and 
experience now at hand, particularly that worked out by leading industrial 
establishments which have recognized the full significance of competent 
industrial health and medical services, should be grasped by state and 
various health and welfare agencies, and spread over the more vast part of 
the industrial world which now knows little about the subject and practices 
less.” © 


Gustave Franco, editor of the Labor World, Montreal, has been named 
chairman of the Minimum Wage Board of the province of Quebec. 
© 
Proressor FREDERICK S. DereLer of Northwestern University has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the American Economic Association. 
Communications should now be addressed to the Association at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Epucation in the elementary schools of the children of workers who have 
died ‘as the result of industrial injuries is being undertaken out of public funds 
by the province of Quebec. In announcing the government’s new policy the 
Premier said: “It is true that the law governing industrial accidents provides 
an indemnity to the worker in case of accident, and to his widow and children 
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if the accident results in death; but we must consider the education of - 
the children of workers killed in industry. The employers’ compensa-. 
tion provides such children with bread; we will provide them with the food 
of intelligence. It is a new measure in which we have taken the initial step. 
I trust it will be appreciated by the laboring class, and that later the sons of 
workers will be proud of a province which has taken the trouble to assure 
them such an education as their fathers would have desired them to have.” 
© 
“FluNcER,” a drama by William Stahl, written expressly for the National 
Conference on Social Work, was given its premier presentation in 
Denver, June 15. The play presents the devastating effects of unemploy- 
ment upon individual, family and community life. 
2 
E. J. Hennine recently resigned as Assistant Secretary of Labor to accept 
an appointment by President Coolidge as a federal district judge in California. 
° 
More than 97 out of every 100 adults and children in families forced 
by poverty to receive aid from the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor have been found, in a recent detailed study, to be 
in need of medical attention. ros 


Rigi enforcement of the regulations for the protection of workmen 
employed in plants handling poisonous substances has been ordered by 
the state commissioner of labor of New Jersey in a recent letter of 
instructions to inspectors. ros 


! 


CoMPLETE elimination of mine disasters due to coal dust explosions 
is the goal which should be set by the United States and Great Britain in 
carrying out the arrangement between the two governments to devise further 
safeguards against coal mine accidents. This declaration was made by Prof. 
R. V. Wheeler of the British experiment station at Eskmeals in the course of 
remarks at a dinner recently held by the Washington section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. Prof, Wheeler charac- 
terized the joint work of the official mine safety experts of the two countries 
as “a humanitarian coalition.” res 


A NEw social insurance act in Czechoslovakia protecting industrial workers 
against sickness, invalidity and old age includes liberal maternity bene- 
fits. All benefits are paid from a fund made up of contributions by the 
workers, their employers and the State. The law will not go into effect until 
January 1, 1926, because the government hopes to enact before that date a 
similar law for agricultural workers and independent artisans. 

ro) 

“I NEvER offered one of my ideas to manufacturers,” says Beulah Henry, 
the inventor of thirty-three patented articles, “that some of them did not assure 
me that what I wanted to do could not be done.” 

° 


“Cure looks through the microscope, prevention through the tele- 
scope.” 


Social Insurance Re-Examined 


_ By Joun B. ANDREWS 


OR years controversies have raged in America over the merits 

or demerits of British social insurance. It has been the im- 
pression, perhaps of most American investigators, that the subject 
during the past decade received more popular attention here than 
in England. Meanwhile most of the British books on social in- 
surance were woefully bare of the most desired facts concerning 
the actual operation of the system. Americans who seriously 
studied this question in England came away impressed with the 
benefits of the legislation despite its lack of emphasis on prevention, 
appalled at the needlessly cumbersome machinery of administra- 
tion, and puzzled by the apparent willingness of British officials and 
publicists to ‘muddle through” without urging the adoption of 
obviously needed improvements. Our British friends, including 
the extraordinarily fine men in the government service, appeared 
to glory at that time in make-shift methods which they called “this 
trait of our national genius.” 

But apparently the tide is turning. 

This past year, within a month of each other, there came two 
English books that are different. They show evidences of much 
inquiry and a willingness to criticise British legislation, including 
its administration. The first of these noteworthy volumes, “Socsal 
Insurance, What It Is and What It Might Be,’! is by Alban Gor- 
don, B.Sc., F.C.S., secretary of one of the numerous insurance 
societies, London, England. Gordon frankly admits the success 
of the British system and then severely arraigns its shortcomings 
and proposes improvements. The book possesses the added and 
pleasing quality of being interestingly written. 

The British health insurance act has so abundantly justified 
itself, says Gordon, that no Government in England would dare 
“even to propose” that it be repealed. The stream of opposition that 
flowed so strongly at its inauguration in 1911 and 1912 “has dried 
‘up, or, at any rate, dwindled down to the muddy channel of an 


1 Published by George Allen and Unwin, London, 1924. 
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occasional ‘Press Stunt.’” The principal complaints now are aimed 
at inadequacy of benefits, unnecessary complexity of administration, 
and lack of emphasis on preventive work. It is interesting to note 
that these recommended improvements were embodied in the 
American health insurance bill, which passed the New York Senate 
only to be ruthlessly slaughtered in time of war hysteria as “made 
in Germany”—through the influence of commercial insurance in- 
terests working directly as well as through certain members of the 
American medical profession. 

The British scheme of Insurance against unemployment 
receives much criticism, says Gordon, but “‘it is, nevertheless, proba- 
_bly owing solely to its existence in the years 1920-23 that revolu- 
tion has been averted.” The expression “dole,” mis-applied so com- 
monly to unemployment benefit by certain opponents of social 
insurance, he charitably dismisses as “an unworthy taunt born of 
ignorance and snobbery.” Upon the effect of unemployment in- 
surance he quotes the report of a survey made from Toynbee Hall, 
concluding: ‘Maintenance without employment may be demoral- 
izing, but unemployment without maintenance is much more certain 
in its demoralizing effects.” The chief valid criticisms of English 
unemployment insurance, he believes, are its duplication of the 
health insurance machinery of collection, its inadequate benefits and 
total lack of preventive measures. He argues that some of the 
worst effects of the violent fluctuations of industry can be prevented 
and that preventive measures should be linked up with a scheme of 
social insurance. 

Coming to industrial accident insurance Gordon asserts that 
“of all branches of English law none is more chaotic and illogical 
than that which deals with the liability of employers to pay com- 
pensation. Valuable as a measure of social reform, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in practice has proved a more meddlesome 
and confusing measure than almost any on the statute book, and 
far more cases under this act have been brought before the Courts 
than under any other act of Parliament.” He justly condemns the 
British failure to require the employer to insure his accident risk, 
and then turns to the “plundering of the industrial community by 
the insurance companies” as brought out by the Holman Gregoty 
Committee in 1922. “Wasteful and unsatisfactory” this official 
committee gently termed the commercial insurance system by which 
of every £100 paid in premiums to the companies no less than £52 
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went in expenses of management, profit, etc. The author suggests: 
“Tt may be contended that forms of insurance, such as life, fire, and 
marine risks, which are a voluntary and private matter, are a fit 
and justifiable field for the operations of profit-making companies, 
but that a class of insurance which is practically imposed upon em- 
ployers by the State should be exploited to such an extent practically 
means a State subsidy to the extent of several millions a year to 
profit-making insurance companies at the expense of employers of 
labor.” (He might well have added, at the expense of the nation’s 
consumers who ultimately pay the bill.) 

In addition the author notes the existence of familiar commer- 
cial insurance abuses, including the unscrupulous handling of claims 
and the effort to make an extra profit out of the business by going 
to very questionable lengths to persuade injured workmen that they 
have no claim. “It is not right,” he insists, “that so hard a task 
should be laid upon a workman disabled by industrial injury as to 
establish his right to compensation in the manner which is at present 
necessary.” 

In dealing with industrial or “burial insurance” Gordon is 
naturally appalled at the “ridiculously wasteful system of collection 
and overlapping due to competition between companies,” in England 
in only a slightly different degree than in the United States. Among 
wage-earners generally there is the spirit of the Irishman who de- 
clared he would “rather die than be buried in the potter’s field.” But 
the very depth of this sentiment, Gordon believes, “should reveal 
something indecent in its being exploited to the tune of millions of 
pounds a year for private profit.” At the same time he admits that 
“however rare and refreshing the fruit, the British working man is 
too slow a bird to peck at it unless he is beguiled by the voice of the 
fowler, in the form of an agent on his doorstep, in season and out of 
season, or unless he is thrust into it neck and crop by the stern hand 
of a lawyer.” The Friendly Societies,—the British counterpart of 
American fraternals—admirable though they are, do not in his opinion 
offer a solution of the problem, and “if burial insurance is to be 
placed on a healthy footing it is to the State that we must look.” 

Old age pensions, in force in England since 1908 on a non- 
contributory principle, admittedly work out with a simplicity that is 
a blessed relief. Suggested changes have involved principally (1) 
a lowering of the age limit from the original seventy years, and (2) 
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abolition of the personal income qualification, on the ground that it 
is a “thrift disqualification.” 

Mothers’ pensions, long established in most American states, 
is the most recent development in England. With unemployment 
insurance in operation, it is a matter of practical politics when under- 
stood that there are “scores of thousands of able-bodied childless 
women unemployed, whilst at the same time a similar number of 
widows are spending their days toiling in the factory and workshop 
in order to maintain a home for their children, and then doubling that 
toil, in hours that should be their time of rest, by endeavoring, in a 
necessarily imperfect fashion, to look after the children’s needs.” 
Under these circumstances it is argued in England ‘Maternity is in 
itself a full-time occupation.” 


In a chapter on “vested interests” Gordon pays his tribute to the 
national service rendered during past generations by the Friendly 
Societies, but points out that in a changing world institutions must 
change. Under the narrow individualistic conception of a generation 
ago voluntary cooperation he picturesquely states was a bulwark 
against a raging sea of competition and a pitiless flood of economic 
circumstances. But the outworn vision of the state as “a sort of 
cold, whitewashed, chain-clanking monster—the genius loci of the 
workhouse’’—has been superseded by a sense of social solidarity. 
For our common protection in more recent times we are gradully 
setting up one friendly Society that includes us all. Gordon outlines 
a comprehensive plan of unified social insurance administration, 
based on local territorial organization, and assumes the simultaneous 
abolition of the present Poor Law system. He pictures one national 
arrangement under which, whether the claim is due to sickness, ac- 
cident, unemployment, or old age, or whether it is a widow obtaining 
a burial allowance for her late husband, or a pension for herself and 
orphan children, there will only be the necessity of referring to the 
one authority. 


In respect broadly to the importance of a unified system of. 


administration, Gordon agrees in principle with the second recent 
book on the same subject “Soctal Insurance Unified,’ by Joseph L. 
Cohen. The latter, however, stresses the importance of utilizing 
and expanding for this purpose the machinery of the public employ- 
ment bureaus which in England already functions through numerous 


*Published by P. S. King & Son, London, 1924. 
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local divisions as a most important feature of the unemployment 
insurance administration. But on these questions of practical admin- 
istration Cohen appears less sure of his ground and finally comes 
out for a Royal Commission to study the subject. 

In the main Cohen supplements with helpful store of detail the 
incisive treatment by Gordon. He, for example, also cites with 
complete approval the reports of recent official commissions of 
investigation, condemning the insurance companies as “bad stew- 
ards.” Experience shows, says Cohen, that “administration through 
insurance companies is extremely inefficient and costly.” In another 
connection he writes: “The case against private insurance seems 
conclusive.” Illustrating from workmen’s compensation experience 
he declares “Where a Government passes legislation which, in effect, 
practically obliges employers to insure against industrial accidents, it 
cannot allow private organizations to make excessive profits out of 
the business, and it is obliged to stop high administrative expenses 
if they are incurred.” In reference to the claim of vested interest 
Cohen points out that it was workmen’s compensation legislation 
that was responsible for the development of the business of insur- 
ance against industrial accidents, and, while assuming apparently 
some appropriate compensation to the companies, he inquires: “What 
the Government has given, may not the Government take away?” 

Cohen realizes, too, that the insurance companies are power- 
ful and experienced in politics. He refers to their power in 
Parliament and their frequent threats to use their thousands of 
canvassers (who have entry into the houses of practically the 
whole working-class population) against any Government which 
interferes with their practices. They are, he says, “The greatest 
obstacles to a rational and efficient organization of social 
insurance. 

These corporations, in England as well as in America, resent 
being reminded of the contrast between their premium expense 
ratio and those of Government organized schemes of social 
insurance. “They will fight,” he says, “the exposure of their 
incompetence, selfishness and unintended cruelty, but we must 
note that, if vested interests are adamant, a greater vested inter- 
est is the right of the worker to the protection of the state.” 

Cohen writes as a member of the advisory committee on social 
insurance of the official International Labor Office, at Geneva. To 
the very energetic Director of that influential bureau his book is 
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dedicated. It will be interesting to Americans to see whether the 
International Labor Office of the League of Nations—constituted 
as it is and advised of these facts out of practical experience—will 
be able to take a similarly straightforward and scientific position in 
the matter of genuine social insurance. 

In any case it will be refreshing to American readers to find 
these vigorous later writers on British social insurance at last strik- 
ing out in a critical constructive way. The fearless examination of 
these social insurance laws and their administration comes at a 
time when all three British political parties agree that the system 
of social insurance must be extended, improved, and unified. If a 
complete program is not only talked and written about but actually 
put into effect, it will mark a new advance in the rapid growth 
of social insurance throughout the world. It will signalize a states- 
manlike grasp of social insurance fundamentals—as helpful to the 
general welfare as the pioneer measures inaugurated under the 
earlier leadership of the Liberals and extended under Conservative 
guidance. In this new movement much credit is due the younger 
writers who now boldly state the facts as they find them, and in a 


period of reaction insist upon planning for the progress of the 
future. 


SHS 
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Save the Miners 
(Editorial in the Chicago Tribune) 


INCE Floyd Collins was entombed in his Kentucky 

cave there have been two mine disasters which 
received relatively scant attention. More than fifty 
coal miners were killed at Sullivan, Indiana, and more 
than thirty were buried alive at Barracksville, West 
Virginia. 

Both these accidents were preventable. They 
resulted from coal dust explosions. A method has 
been devised of preventing coal dust explosions by 
sprinkling the workings with rock dust. The method 
was developed in England and there have been no 
serious coal dust explosions there since all mines were 
required to install the system. 

It has been equally successful in Utah where its use 
has been required since 172 miners were killed in the 
Castle Gate tragedy. For six years the Old Ben Min- 
ing Company, one of the largest in Illinois, has been 
using rock dust and it has not had a serious accident. 
The evidence of the value of the system is overwhelm- 
ing, but the number of installations is negligible. 

Rock dust sprinklers are not cheap, but they pay 
for themselves in reduced costs of insuring men and 
property. Other large industries would not wait for 
laws requiring them to install safety devices of unques- 
tioned merit. The coal industry in this matter is 
peculiar. Mining conditions always have been recog- 
nized as a concern of the lawmaker. 

The [Illinois Legislature should not delay in this 
matter. The lives of hundreds of coal miners are in 
the balance. 


Three More Mine Disasters! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


IGHTY-SIX miners have been killed in three mine dis- 

asters due to coal dust explosions since the June num- 

ber of this REVIEW appeared—one at Coal Glen, North 

Carolina, May 27, in which 59 miners met death, another 

at Sturgis, Kentucky, June 8, in which 17 miners lost their 

lives, and still another at Rockwood, Tennessee, July 23, 
which killed 10 miners. 


These tragedies followed explosions at Providence, Ken- 
tucky, January 15; killing 6 miners; at Sullivan, Indiana, 
February 20, killing 51 miners, and at Barracksville, West 
Virginia, March 17, killing 33 miners—bringing the death toll 
of ‘‘major”’ coal mine disasters in the first seven months of 1925 
up to 176. That this record is not quite as shocking as that 
for the same period last year is doubtless due in a measure to 
the remarkable activity of coal companies in 1924 in installing 
the rock dust safeguard in their mines. In 1924 ten “‘major”’ 
explosions in coal mines took 459 lives! In 1923 
265 miners were killed in nine “‘major’’ coal mine disasters. 
These tragedies followed a series of eleven ‘‘major’’ explosions 
in 1922 which caused the death of 264 men. In ten years 
we have killed more than 25,000 coal miners! 


What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, cannot be 
measured. 

Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 
enact laws to require the rock dusting of mines to prevent 
coal dust explosions. 


How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘‘The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,”’ says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 


Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. Director 
Bain of the Bureau declares that ‘‘explosions can and must be 
prevented.”” Results, however, depend upon local and state 
action. 


In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 


1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “‘per- 
missibles;’’ the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;’”’ and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this Review for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past two years with the active co- 
operation of the press, and after consultation with mine 
operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ organi- 
zations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an examination 
of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
ase of rock dust. In 1925 three additional states—Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming and West Virginia—have enacted laws pro- 
viding for the rock dusting of bituminous mines. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-one bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


elke 


Progress in Rock Dusting Legislation 


HREE states—Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Wyoming— 
have in 1925 enacted legislation providing for the sprinkling 

of bituminous mines with rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. 

This is in addition to the pioneer action taken by Utah a year 
ago, following the Castle Gate disaster in which 172 miners were 
killed, when that state adopted a new safety code which requires 
all mines in the state to be rock dusted. 

The new legislation falls short of the desirable standards em- 
bodied in Utah’s regulations since in all three states that have acted 
this year rock dusting is made permissive rather than mandatory. Still, 
it marks a real advance in that it gives for the first time statutory 
recognition of the effectiveness of rock dusting as a safety measure. 
Utah’s modern and comprehensive code, together with the Standard 
Practices for rock dusting just recommended by a committee of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, constitute a help- 
ful guide for legislators in the score of bituminous states where 
rock dusting legislation is still needed. 

When, at the end of 1922, the Association for labor legislation 
opened its present campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents, there were no laws calling for the rock dust safe- 
guard, and only three coal companies were found using it. At 
this writing, two and a half years later, we find rock dusting already 
written into the laws of four states, and the rock dust safeguard 
installed in mines of more than a hundred coal companies. This 
is progress, although it is not nearly as rapid as the need for action 
is urgent. 

The cost of safeguarding the mines with rock dust is less than 
one cent a ton of coal mined. It effectively prevents coal dust ex- 
plosions. Will any of the soft coal states holding legislative ses- 
sions next winter—the most dangerous season for coal dust ex- 
plosions—delay longer in putting into effect the simple and inex- 


pensive remedy until it is once more stricken with a mine catas- 
trophe? 
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Engineers Adopt Standards for Rock 
Dusting of Coal Mines to Prevent 
Coal Dust Explosions 


ECOMMENDED standard practices for rock dusting coal mines 
to prevent coal dust explosions have been adopted by the com- 
mittee on rock dusting of coal mines of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee upon which are represented the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, American Mining Congress, Associated Companies, Coal 
Mining Institute of America, Mine Inspectors’ Institute, National 
Coal Association, National Safety Council, United States Bureau 
of Mines, and United States Department of Labor. 

This practical cooperation of engineers concerned with mining 
operations, together with coal operators, insurance companies and 
public agencies, marks a distinct forward step in the present rock 
dusting campaign begun nearly three years ago by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation as an important feature of its 
program for coal mine safety. The effectiveness of rock dusting as 
a safeguard against disasters due to coal dust explosions is formally 
recognized by leading mining men and safety experts and a com- 
prehensive code of rock dusting practice put forth under auspices 
that must command the full confidence of the industry. 

The Standard Practices recommended by the engineers’ committee 
are presented here as of particular service not only to coal mine op- 
erators and engineers but also to state mine officials and legislators 
who are called upon to adopt safety regulations requiring the rock 
dusting of all bituminous mines. 


RECOMMENDED STANDARD PRACTICES FOR ROCK DUSTING 
COAL MINES TO PREVENT COAL DUST EXPLOSIONS 


(Adopted by Committee on Rock Dusting of Coal Mines of the American 
Engineering Standards Commuttee) 


August 1, 1925. 
1. Definition of Terms Used: 
The term “Mine” shall include all underground excavations from which 
coal is hoisted or transported to the surface, through one or more openings. 
The term “Main Haulage” shall include all underground slopes and planes, 
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all rock tunnels, and all entries excepting those from which rooms or chambers 
are turned. 

The term “Entry” shall include all underground haulageways, travelling- 
ways and airways, excepting working places as defined below. 

The term “Working Places” shall include: 

(a) Rooms or Chambers; from the entry or gangway rib to the face of the 
room. 

(b) Entries; from the outside of the last crosscut turned to the face of 
entry. 

(c) Crosscuts or Break-throughs, which are being driven between entries 
or rooms. 

(d) All Pillar Work. 

The “Return Air” is the ventilating current, or split of same, from the point 
of passing the last regular working place in the section of the mine which it 
has been ventilating since leaving the intake to the point of union with the main 
return. 

“Exposed electric circuits’ means any conductor or conductors of the 
electric circuit in the mine, other than trailing cables of permissible machines, 
which by virtue of their location are liable to be damaged by falls of roof, 
wrecks, etc., which may cause sparks or arcs in the mine atmosphere. 

An “isolated panel” is a separate portion of a mine, consisting of one or 
more room headings, surrounded by a continuous pillar except where connected 
with the rest of the mine by not more than two sets of haulage and airway 
entries. 

2. Mines to Be Rock Dusted: 

All mines producing bituminous coal, or lignite, of any grade, and which 
are subject to the inspection of any state inspection service, shall be rock 
dusted, unless all fine coal particles on the floor, ribs and roof or timbers are 
in a muddy condition. 

Note: All mines producing coal other than anthracite, whether 
gaseous or not, are liable to dust explosions. The rock dusting of each 
mine is a separate problem, and must be carefully studied. Rock dusting 
will be most efficient in mines using either the isolated panel or long- 
wall systems. 

3. Kind of Dust to Be Used: 

The kind of dust to be used shall be as specified by United States Bureau 
of Mines, and subject to the approval of the state mine inspection service. It 
shall not contain more than 5 per cent of combustible matter, nor more than 
25 per cent of quartz or free silica particles, nor absorb moisture from the 
air to such an extent as to cake and destroy its effectiveness as a dry dust. 
It may be made from limestone, dolomite, gypsum, anhydrite, shale, talc, 
adobe, or other inert material which meets the foregoing specifications. The 
lighter colored dusts are to be preferred. 

4. Size of Dust to Be Used: 

The dust to be used shall be pulverized so that 100 per cent will pass through 

a sieve having 20 meshes per linear inch, and 50 per cent or more will pass 


through a sieve having 200 meshes per linear inch (40,000 perforations per 
square inch). 
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5. Parts of Mine to Be Dusted: 

Rock dust shall be distributed on all main haulages, all entries to the last 
break-through, in all rooms and pillar workings, to within 40 feet of the 
face, or to the last break-through, and in all return airways where hauling or 
travelling is done. Dust must be distributed upon top, bottom and sides of 
places. 

In isolated panels in which no exposed electric circuits, or non-permissible 
motors are used, and in which only permissible safety lamps and permissible 
explosives are used, protection may be given by rock dusting the entries and 
by rock dust barriers at each entrance and exit. 

In other places in which no travelling or hauling is done, the rock dust may 
be distributed by the air current into which it is blown, provided that the 
amount specified in Article 6 is deposited, or they may be protected by rock 
dust barriers, which shall be of types as specified by United States Bureau of 
Mines and subject to the approval of the state mine inspector service. These 
barriers are to be erected where they will stop an explosion either before 
leaving or entering each panel or section of a mine. The locations of the rock 
dust barriers should be shown on the working mine maps. 

Wote: Under this requirement, all parts of the mine in which open 
lights, exposed electric circuits or non-permissible explosives are used 
must be dusted. 


6. Amount of Dust to Be Used: 

In all places where rock dust is distributed, enough shall be used so that 
the percentage of incombustible material in the samples of dust collected in 
the places shall be maintained at least 55 per cent. Along room entries or gang- 
ways where methane gas is found in the ventilating current, the amount of 
incombustible material above specified shall be raised 10 per cent for each 
1 per cent of gas. Where rock dust barriers are installed, the amount of dust 
used shall be at least 100 pounds per square foot of average cross section of 
entry, at the barrier zone. 

7. Sampling Dust: 

After a mine, or any part of a mine has been rock dusted, samples of the 
road, rib, roof, and timber dust shall be taken from time to time to determine 
if that part of the mine requires redusting, under the following circumstances 
and procedure; 

(a) A sufficient number of samples shall be gathered in the course of a 
month from various parts of the mine to obtain a record of the general dust 
conditions, provided the points of sampling are separated not in excess of 
1,000 feet measured along the entry or aircourse. Samples should be taken 
at points which appear to represent average conditions. 

(b) Sampling shall also be done when by visual inspection the dust in a 
stretch or zone of entry 100 feet or more in length appears to contain coal 
dust in an amount that may make the incombustible content of all the dust 
in that zone less than 55 per cent. 

(c) A sample shall be taken in the following manner: A groove 6 inches 
wide across the floor from rib to rib shall be made in the loose fine material 
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by scoop or other means, also a 6 inch strip of dust shall be brushed from 
both ribs and the roof (if dust is adhering to the roof) and where the 
entry has timber sets, from the top of one collar also 6 inches wide from 
the lagging (if any). All of the material thus gathered, and which may be 
conveniently gathered on a canvas or oil cloth, shall be screened through a 
10-mesh screen and that passing through this screen shall be put into a can or 
sack suitably labeled and be sent to the laboratory for screening through a 
20-mesh screen and weighing, to determine the approximate amount of dust, 
per 6 inches, and for analysis or testing for incombustible content. The 
floor sample shall be kept separate from the rib, roof and timber samples and 
separate determinations made. 

(d) The dust in all barriers shall be inspected monthly and be kept in 
such condition that when the barrier comes into play the dust will fall loosely 
into the air. 

Note: The percentage of incombustible matter in the samples may be 
determined by the volumeter as outlined in the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Technical Paper 144, or by chemical analysis, using the method recom- 
mended by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

8. Record of Sampling: 

A written record shall be entered in a book kept for that purpose in the 
mine office, showing the location at which samples have been taken, and the 
results of the analyses. A map of the mine should be kept posted to show 
the extent of rock dusting and the location of rock dust barriers. 

Note: The practice of wetting bug dust or machine dust by the use 
of sprays on the machine cutter bars is thoroughly recommended and 
should be encouraged. The practice of wetting mine cars in transit by 
automatic drenching sprays is recommended. 
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Utah Insists on Barring Open-Flame Lights 
from Coal Mines to Prevent Starting 
of Coal Dust Explosions 


ie holds fast to her new and enlightened coal mine safety 
regulations. These regulations were put into effect a year ago, 
following the Castle Gate coal mine disaster which killed 172 men, 
and among other desirable safety rules they require the rock dust- 
ing of mines to prevent coal dust explosions and prohibit the use of 
open-flame lights. 

An appeal was promptly made to the state industrial commission 
by the Union Carbide Sales Company, a West Virginia corporation, 
to have the order barring open lights rescinded. A hearing was there- 
upon ordered but after postponing it several times at the request of 
the company, the commission finally set the date for ‘February 26, 
1925. On February 21 the carbide company formally withdrew its 
petition. The hearing was held nevertheless “to make a record 
concerning this subject.” The company did not appear but the testi- 
mony of mining engineers and state and federal mine safety experts 
made a convincing case against the open light. And the commission 
refused to rescind its order. 

It was pointed out at the hearing by Chief Mine Inspector Bert 
W. Dyer of the Utah Industrial Commission that the Castle Gate 
coal dust explosion “was directly caused by the use of carbide lights.” 

The appalling toll of human lives, not to mention the damage to 
mine property, due to open-flame lights was set forth by George S. 
Rice, chief mining engineer and chairman of the mine safety board 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, who was requested by the 
commission to testify. Mr. Rice said: 

Open lights during the past 18 years have started 129 coal mine explosion 
disasters costing the lives of 3,154 men, and not including numerous ignitions 
of gas or dust each with less than five fatalities. 

Open lights have started during this period 11 coal mine fire disasters 
which have caused 414 deaths and these and countless other coal mine fires 
without fatalities, started by open lights have cost many millions in property 
damage. 

Last year (1924) there were three explosions started by ignition of fire 
damp by open lights, which killed 324 men. 

The Bureau of Mines since its foundation in 1910 has carried on research 
into the cause of coal mine explosions in the laboratory, in galleries and in the 
Experimental Mine and while carrying on those tests has investigated all 
mine disasters. 
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It has been determined beyond question that explosions can be prevented, 
by preventing ignition of gas and dust. As 45 per cent of the explosions 
are started by open light, more than by any other ignition means, the Bureau 
early directed its attention to providing the miners with lamps which would 
not ignite gas and dust. 

J. W. Paul, chief of coal mining investigations for the federal 
Bureau of Mines, was also questioned by the commission. He testi- 
fied that the latest improved miner’s electric lamp was superior to 
open-flame lights, giving a better range of light and a more uniform 
candle power, and added: 


The general development of lamps in coal mines has been from the oil 
burning lamp in which lard oil or similar oil was used. That was followed 
by the use of cotton-seed oil and often with mixtures of mineral oils such 
as kerosene, and that lamp was superceded with a lamp which burned a 
waxy material called Sunshine, and that was followed by the carbide lamp. 
The danger of the wick lamp was that sparks would fly in the air and often- 
times come in contact with powder causing explosions. With the introduction 
of carbide lamp this danger to a certain extent was minimized in that it 
gave off no sparks, but dts flame was more intense than the other lamps 
and would more easily ignite a cloud of coal dust than the other flame lamps. 

Daniel Harrington, a consulting mining engineer, submitted a 
statement to the hearing in which he said: 

In addition to eliminating the fire and explosion hazard as far as individual 
lighting is concerned, the permissible electric safety lamps of the later 
varieties give a more steady, more continuous, more dependable light than 
do the open light varieties, and this has a tendency to aid in prevention of 
haulage accidents, accidents from falls of coal or rock, etc. One Utah 
operator in a non-gaseous region who was decidedly opposed to the installation 
of the electric lamps, now says that even if allowed to go back to the carbide 
lamp, he would not do so as the electric light is the more dependable and 
he has been able to secure better services from his day men as well as face 
miners with the electric than with the open lights. 


“It is simply unthinkable,” said Mr. Harrington, “that the state 
of Utah, long known for its progressiveness in coal mine safety 
measures, will even in the slightest degree recede from its present 
advanced position.” 

Before the hearing adjourned, Commissioner McShane read a 
letter from one of the coal companies affected by the closed light 
regulations—the American Fuel Company. “After several months’ 
use of miners’ electric head lamps,” this letter stated, “your com- 
mission will undoubtedly be interested in knowing what success we 
have had with this installation. The writer has personally inter- 
viewed a great majority of our men and without exception they have 
expressed themselves as very much in favor of the electric head lamp. 
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We have found the use of these lamps very successful in operation 
in our mine.” 

Experience has shown the open-flame light to be a menace. The 
federal Bureau of Mines condemns it. Utah is to be congratulated 
in adopting the order prohibiting the use of open-lights—and in stick- 
ing toit. This order, together with the regulation requiring the rock 
dusting of mines, is an admirable precaution against coal mine 
disasters, first in safeguarding against the initial ignition of coal dust 
by an open flame and second in preventing the spread of any small 
local explosion throughout the mine by coal dust. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute Discusses Prog- 
ress in Rock Dusting Campaign 


ECENT progress in rock dusting coal mines to prevent coal 
dust explosions was featured at the annual convention of the 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America in Peoria, Illinois, May 19-20. 
The American Association for, Labor Legislation was represented 
hy its national secretary. 

John E. Jones, safety engineer of the Old Ben Coal Corporation, 
presented a paper on rock dusting which included a review of the 
improvements recently made in the laws of four states allowing 
or demanding rock dusting instead of sprinkling with water.1 At 
its Cincinnati meeting a year ago, the Institute included rock dust- 
ing in the Provisions for a Model Coal Mine Law which it adopted 
at that time.2 This year Mr. Jones was able to report that three 
states—Pennsylvania, Wyoming and West Virginia—have enacted 
legislation’ providing for the sprinkling of bituminous mines with 
rock dust. Utah had in 1924 adopted safety regulations which re- 
quire the use of rock dust. 

Rescue work at the Barrackville mine disaster in which 33 
miners were killed, March 17, was described in a paper by R. M. 
Lambie, chief mine inspector of West Virginia. The fact that no 
expense was spared at this mine to install an elaborate system of 
watering was cited as showing that sprinking with water is not to 
be depended on. 


1For earlier, pioneering report by Mr. Jones on successful use of rock 
dust, see American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1924, 
. 35-51. 
af 2See American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3, September, 
1924, p. 210. 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock 
Dust to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


35 New Names Added 


Since June! 


(Epiror’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the 
campaign has progressed during the past two and a half years, the Association has 
been informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by 100 additional companies. 
Such companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. Following is the list, 
as of September I, 1925, of coal companies that have equipped one or more of their 
mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install it.) 


ALABAMA 


Gulf States Steel Company—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company—De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation—Galloway Coal Company—Yolande Coal and 
Coke Company—Davis Creek Coal and Coke Company. 


COLORADO 


Victor American Fuel Company—Royal Fuel Company—American Smelting 
and Refining Company—Alamo Coal Company. 


ILLINOIS 


Old Ben Coal Corporation—Valier Coal Company—Union Colliery Com- 
pany—Madison Coal Corporation—Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company—Peabody Coal Company—Industrial Coal Company—Crerar-Clinch 
Coal Company. 

INDIANA 

Eureka Coal Company—Shirkie Coal Company—Binkley Coal Company— 
Sugar Valley Coal Company. 

KENTUCKY 


West Kentucky Coal Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Inland Collieries Company—Pennsylvania Coal Corporation—Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation—Springfield Coal Mining Company—Eastern Coke 
Company—Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company—Republic Iron and Stee) 
Company—Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company—Hecla Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Company—Consumers Mining Company— 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company—Pitts- 
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burgh Coal Company—Westmoreland Coal Company—Peale, Peacock and 
Kerr—Lincoln Gas Coal Company—Creighton Coal Company—Ontario Gas 
Coal Company—Republican Collieries Company—West Pennsylvania Power 
Company—Oliver and Snyder Steel Company—Buckeye Coal Company—Pick- 
ands-Mather and Company—Berwind-White Coal Mining Company—Penelec 
Coal Corporation—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—National Mining Company 
—Maryland Coal Company—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—Barnes Coal 
Company—H. C. Frick Coke Company—Orient Coal and Coke Company— 
Ocean Coal Company—Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Keystone Coal and 
Coke Company—Vesta Coal Company—Crucible Fuel Company—Langeloth 
Coal Company—Pittsburgh and Eastern Coal Company—Carnegie Coal Com- 
pany. 


NEW MEXICO 


Phelps Dodge Corporation—Gallup American Coal Company—St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Company. 


OHIO 


Cleveland and Western Coal Company—Wheeling Steel Corporation—Car- 
negie Steel Corporation. 


UTAH 


Utah Fuel Company—United States Fuel Company—Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration—Royal Coal Company—Independent Coal and Coke Company—Car- 
bon Fuel Company—Liberty Fuel Company—Peerless Coal Company—Spring 
Canyon Coal Company—Standard Coal Company—MacLean Coal Company— 
Lion Coal Company—American Fuel Company—Scofield Coal Company— 
Weber Coal Company—Grass Creek Fuel Company—Kenney Coal Company— 
Mutual Coal Company. 


WASHINGTON 


Northwestern Improvement Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Boone County Coal Corporation—Island Creek Coal Company—Byrne Gas 
Coal Company—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company—Pocahontas Fuel Company— 
Jamison Coal and Coke Company—New England Fuel and Transportation 
Company. 


WYOMING 
Union Pacific Coal Company. 
CANADA 


British Empire Steel Company—Dominion Coal Company—Hillcrest Col- 
liery, Ltd.—International Coal and Coke Company. 
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The Forgotten Floyd Collins 


(Editorial in the Milwaukee Journal) 


OR two weeks, day by day, men asked, “‘Have they 

got Floyd Collins out?’’ A nation was concerned 
with the fate of the cave explorer, trapped under- 
ground, and anything that could have been done to 
rescue him would have been done. Yet a few days 
after Collins’ body had been reached 5] men were 
entombed in Sullivan, Indiana; a month later, 33 men 
were buried underground in a mine at Barracksville, 
West Virginia, and now we read about three score 
more miners entombed at Coal Glen, North Carolina. 
This is the toll of our soft coal mines that goes on year 
after year, the explosions that send earth and rocks 
tumbling down upon men—that took 459 lives in 
1924. 

Frantic women and children crowd around the 
mouths of the pits awaiting their dead. We watch 
them with hearts filled with pity. And then we forget. 
It is not that we are calloused to this misery. When 
relief funds were being raised for the 41 widows and 
84 children left fatherless by the tragedy at Sullivan, 
a farmer who had had a very hard year brought in a 
bushel of potatoes and a side of bacon. He wanted 
to do something. So do we all when our kind meets 
sorrow. 

The disheartening thing is that we are so busy with 
our own little affairs that we do not stop to ask why 
these explosions must go on. For when enough people 
learn that these mine explosions can be prevented, 
they will be stopped. It is a simple, inexpensive thing 
to make the mines safe. Rock is ground into fine dust 
and blown over the surfaces. Rock dust and coal dust 
mixed are non-explosive. Great Britain and France 
require rock dusting, as does our own state of Utah 
since the explosion at Castle Gate when | 72 men were 
killed and one community found 868 widows and 
children to be cared for. 

If legislation could have saved Floyd Collins, we 
should if necessary have had special sessions in all of 
our 48 states. But legislatures in our soft coal mining 
states neglect to require negligent mine owners to save 
hundreds of Floyd Collinses, because the public forgets 
their fate. 


Delay in Publishing Report of Late United 
States Coal Commission Furnishes 
Object-Lesson in Disservice 
to Public 


ACT-FINDING commissions have assumed large importance 

as agencies of government. They have become a practical 
necessity, in the increasing complexity of modern industrial life, as 
an arm of the Legislature to gather information upon which action 
may be taken intelligently and effectively. Under certain circum- 
stances, however, the usefulness of official commissions of investiga- 
tion may be seriously impaired. 

It is not enough for a public commission to dig up the facts; its 
work is not completed until the commission’s full report of all the 
facts is published for the guidance of the law makers and the 
public. And it is, of course, vitally essential that the report appear 
promptly. 

Delay in the publication of an official report may not necessarily 
be brought about by sinister influences, but even so any prolonged 
holding back of the findings may serve the private interest of a 
group whose practices are under scrutiny rather than the public 
interest. It at least gives such a group an opening to discount the 
report, when it finally appears, by claiming that the facts are “out 
of date.” ; 

Above all, the public—whose demand for action against condi- 
tions that have grown intolerable is back of the creation of most 
fact-finding commissions—should insist upon the universal accept- 
ance of the principle that the comparatively slight cost of printing 
must never be raised, either by the commission or by the legislative 
authority that created it, as an excuse for letting the report lag 
or die. 

Finally, publication should follow the completion of the investi- 
gation so promptly that no member of the commission or its staff 
could ever be put in a position before the public of having to avoid 
even the appearance of favoritism in expediting through a commer- 
cial publisher his own private book in advance of the commission’s 
report—the book purporting to contain the facts uncovered by the 
commission at great expense to the public. 
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These observations are prompted by the unreasonably long 
delay in the publication of the report of the late United States 
Coal Commission. 

Two full years have gone by since the Coal Commission finished 
its investigations and went out of existence. But its report has not 
yet (early September) appeared. 


In the circumstances attending this delay there is a striking 


object lesson in disservice to the public. 

Congress created the Coal Commission in September, 1922, “to 
exist one year” and appropriated altogether for its use a total of 
$600,000. The commission was given broad powers for securing 
information relative to all problems connected with the coal industry. 
Among other things it was authorized to “make such expenditures 
for * * * printing * * * as are necessary for the efficient 
execution of the functions vested in the Commission.” 

When the Commission’s year of life ceased in September, 1923, 
it had spent nearly all of the $600,000 in gathering a vast array of 
facts but it turned back into the Treasury slightly more than the 
final sum needed for printing, explaining that it was not authorized 
to print its report. 

In December, 1923, a concurrent resolution was introduced in 
the Senate authorizing the printing. This was followed by months 
of inaction. Inquiry was made at the office in Washington of the 
Senate committee on printing. The reply was made that the report 
probably never would be printed since it was then estimated that 
the printing cost was around $22,000 and “no report on earth is 
worth that much money.” 

The American Association for Labor Legislation protested, and 
just before adjournment of Congress in June, 1924, the Senate 
passed the resolution. But the House took no action. 

On May 7, 1924, at a hearing on mine safety before a House 
committee, the secretary of the Association for Labor Legislation 
again raised the question: Why hasn’t the Coal Commission’s 
report been made available to the public? He pointed out that if 
a single recommendation in the safety section of the Commission’s 
unpublished report had been put into effect at least 300 lives of 
coal miners might have been saved in the seven months since the 
Commission had ceased to exist. 

Questioned by the committee, Mr. Andrews said: “All possible 
information should be made available for purposes of constructive 
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action. The Coal Commission went out of existence in September, 
1923, and its report, prepared by experts at great cost upon public 
demand for the facts, is still unavailable. The excuse that it would 
cost perhaps $17,000 to publish it, does not under the circumstances 
appear adequate. It should be promptly published.” 


Again, in January, 1925, the Association for Labor Legislation 
pressed for the publication of the report. Members of the House 
printing committee said it probably would not be published as there 
appeared to be some objection to the cost, now estimated as about 
$17,000. However, a public hearing was held by the committee, at 
the Association’s urgent request, where criticism was directed anew 
against the long delay and the inadequate excuse. 


At this hearing George Otis Smith, director of the federal Geo- 
logical Survey and a member of the late Coal Commission, was 
asked by a member of the committee to explain why the coal mine 
operators were opposed to publishing the report. His significant 
reply was that representatives of the coal mine owners had sent 
typists to the government bureau where the Commission’s unpub- 
lished report was stored and had copied the parts of it which they 
thought they could use to their own advantage, at a cost of perhaps 
$75 to $100 per section. The question was asked if this did not 
amount to discrimination against| others interested in the Com- 
mission’s findings—particularly those in distant parts of the country 
with a scientific attitude toward the coal question—who could not 


afford such a personal expense. Mr. Smith agreed that it was 


practical discrimination. 

The committee, after some further delay, finally recommended 
the printing of the report and on February 4, 1925, the House 
adopted the resolution in modified form, after Congressman Steven- 
son had said in the course of a long debate: 


“We have spent $582,000 getting information and putting it in 
the form of a report and getting it in shape so that it can be of 
service to the public, and then we have put it in a back room in 
wooden boxes and left it there, subject only to the inspection of 
people who can employ a large clerical force in order that they may 
get at it, and the people who need it, and the people who have to 
rely upon it in their controversies with the coal companies and who 
have no other sources of information are denied the use of the 
report because of its inaccessibility.” 
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Of course the “out of date” objection was raised in the debate, 
though in this case futilely. 

On February 6 the amended resolution was adopted by the 
Senate. 


Believing that the long delay was about over, this Review’ 
stated that “This action is the direct result of a year’s campaign by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. * * * Govern- 
ment agencies interested in the report hesitated to take the initiative. 
Congress appeared indifferent. Yet, more than half a million dollars 
of public money had, upon popular demand, been spent in gathering 
data on the coal industry. Persistence on the part of the Associa- 
tion succeeded in overcoming inertia at Washington and in making 
available to public use the findings of the coal investigation.” 


At the end of April the Association inquired when printed copies 
of the report were likely tu be ready for distribution. A member 
of the Commission replied that the report “is now in the hands of 
the government printer, but at the rate copy is being returned, it 
may be midsummer or early fall before the book is ready for dis- 
tribution.” : 


Five days later the superintendent of documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office wrote: “We have not been able to obtain any 
very definite information regarding the United States Coal Commis- 
sion report. We understand, however, that it will probably not 
become available for sale until next fall.” 

Another letter from the Association to the superintendent 
brought this response: “The printing office is handling it as fast as 
it is submitted ; but as all the copy has not yet come to the office, it 
is impossible for the production manager to make any estimate as to 
when it will be ready for distribution * * * he is prepared to go 
ahead with the printing as fast as he gets the copy.”’ 


Further correspondence led to the explanation from a govern- 
ment employee: “A great deal of manuscript was in very bad con- 
dition. * * * The provision which the Commission has made for 
editing was entirely inadequate and funds were lacking to attack 
the job on a scale adequate to its difficulties. There is nothing to be 
gained by reflecting at this date what provision the Commission 
might have made.” 


* American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, March 1925, p. 3. 
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Meanwhile the public found itself face to face with another coal 
strike. As the operators and miners grappled in controversy, the 
question arose, “Where are the facts to guide public opinion that 
the public demanded two years ago and paid for?’ Newspaper 
dispatches from Washington appeared, calling attention to the fact 
that the delay in publishing the Coal Commission’s findings had 
deprived the President and the public of a “weapon” that might 
have been used to protect the consumers. 

On August 20, Director Smith said, in reply to further inquiry 
by the Association: “The prospects for the appearance of the 
report in September are favorable. Your public-spirited interest is 
largely responsible for getting it printed.” 

On August 25 the superintendent of documents wrote tersely: 
“The report * * * has not yet come from the press.” 

Meanwhile—early in the summer a Baltimore publisher had an- 
nounced that he had published a book written by members of the 
staff and edited by the secretary of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, in which would be found the facts gathered by the Commission. 
We hope to review this book—and the report—in our next issue. 


Sle 


Worldwide Progress of Unemployment 
Insurance 


Comparative Survey Made by International Labor Office 


V 7 ORKERS in seven countries at present enjoy a system of 
compulsory unemployment insurance. 

In addition there are nine countries where a system of volun- 
tary unemployment insurance, supported by State subsidies, is in 
operation. 

Voluntary systems are tending to evolve towards compulsion. 

All existing systems of unemployment insurance involve the 
establishment of a system of employment exchanges. 

The main object of unemployment insurance is progressively 
becoming the stabilization of employment or “reabsorption into 
employment.” 

These are outstanding findings in a worldwide study of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation made by the official International 
Labor Office at Geneva and just published in a bulletin of 134 
pages. Complete data are here presented in a convenient form 
for comparing the principles and provisions of the various systems 
of insurance against unemployment. 

The seven countries having compulsory unemployment in- 
surance legislation are Great Britain, Italy, Austria, Russia, Queens- 
land (Australia), Poland and the Irish Free State. 

The nine countries having voluntary unemployment insur- 
ance, supported by government subsidies, are France, Denmark, 
Norway, Netherlands, Finland, Spain, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland. 

“The controversy which has long raged between the partisans 
of these two forms of insurance,” says the report, “is only of 
historical interest to-day since the element of compulsion has been 
progressively introduced into the voluntary, system itself as a result 
of trade union practice. There has been a clearly marked tendency 
for trade union unemployment funds, which began as voluntary 
institutions, to become compulsory on all members of the union. 
Moreover, as the number of non-unionists is continually decreasing, 


*Copies of this report may be obtained, while the limited supply lasts. £ 
Cay American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 E. 23rd had Nee, York 
ity. 
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and as trade unions without an unemployment fund also show a 
tendency to disappear, the difference in scope between voluntary 
systems such as those of Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, etc., 
and a possible compulsory system is not great; and it would appear 
that the transition from the voluntary system to a compulsory one 
could be effected without any considerable difficulty where it is 
thought desirable.” 

It is in Great Britain that compulsory unemployment insurance 
legislation has been instituted on the largest scale—and where it 
met with the severest test as a result of post-war conditions. Much 
has been said about the “failure” of the British system when con- 
fronted with acute and prolonged unemployment. Particularly in 
America there has appeared a persistent effort to confuse the 
unemployment insurance plan with the “dole.” What happened in 
England was this: The original unemployment insurance act of 
1911 covered some 2,250,000 workers. In 1916 it was extended to 
include about 4,000,000 workers. In 1920, just as the country 
was being plunged into an unprecedented depression, 8,000,000 
additional workers with a potential right to benefit were brought 
under the act. A system that was planned for from two to four 
million was abruptly called upon to cover 12,000,000. According 
to the International Labor Office study it was not England alone 
that was forced to take emergency relief measures, including direct 
“doles,” to weather the storm of post-war unemployment, but “most 
insurance institutions, whether compulsory State institutions or 
voluntary trade union organizations, underwent a financial strain 
which could only be met with the assistance of the Treasury.” 

Commenting on this the report says: “Some persons felt 
justified in these circumstances in speaking of the bankruptcy of 
the insurance system. Might it not be more justly contended, 
however, that the exceptional financial intervention of the State, 
far from destroying the principle of insurance, served to consolidate 
it by preventing the bankruptcy of existing institutions? Would 
it not also be legitimate to consider that such intervention was a 
recognition of the fact that compensation for unemployment con- 
stitutes, in the present order of society, a necessary public function, 
and that it may be regarded as forming a precedent establishing 
the principle that the proper working of unemployment insurance 
institutions ought as it were to be guaranteed by the State, when- 
ever the risks insured against assume such dimensions that the 
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institutions can legitimately claim that they were not in a position 
to provide against them under the ordinary financial system 
adopted.” 

Discussing this point further the report touches upon the 
question as to what extent the idea of relief and insurance respec- 
tively intervene. “It appears,” it says, “to be increasingly accepted 
that the essential characteristic of social insurance resides in the 
de jure and de facto security conferred on the individual, as opposed 
to the charitable and precarious character of relief. Insurance 
against unemployment should enable unemployed workers to claim 
a right, to come forward as creditors, and no longer to be regarded 
as applicants for charity. Such de jure rights should be secured 
by law. To ensure de facto security, it is essential that the financial 
system on which insurance is based should be a sound one; and in 
view of the complex nature of unemployment risks, particularly 
those due to widespread economic or political crises, the solvency 
of the system should be guaranteed in such circumstances, by the 
financial resources of the State.” 

In most laws for indemnifying the unemployed, the study shows, 
“there is evident a clearly marked tendency to guarantee both those 
aspects of security.” 

All existing unemployment insurance laws are compared in 
essential detail under five headings: scope of unemployment in- 
surance ; definition of “unemployment” for the purpose of insurance, 
and the conditions for granting benefit; nature and duration of the 
benefits accruing from insurance; financial organization of insur- 
ance, and administration of insurance. Comparison is facilitated 
by means of summary tables. 

Further action by the International Labor Conference is sug- 
gested by this comparative analysis of national laws. The report 
cites the Recommendation adopted at the Washington session in 
1919 that each member country “establish an effective system of 
unemployment insurance, either through a Government system or 
through a system of Government subventions to associations whose 
rules provide for the payment of benefits to their unemployed mem- 
bers.” At the Genoa session in 1920 it was recommended that such 
unemployment insurance be extended to seamen. And at the 
Geneva session of 1921 a recommendation was adopted declaring 


that unemployment insurance is in principle applicable to agricul- 
tural workers. 
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“On the whole,” the report concludes, “there is cause for grati- 
fication as regards the development of unemployment insurance in- 
stitutions in a number of industrial countries since the adoption 
of these Recommendations ; and the question which arises for future 
discussions would seem to be whether it would be advisable to em- 
body the substance of former Recommendations in a Draft Conven- 
tion.” 

It is suggested that a Draft Convention would probably be rati- 
fied without delay by a considerable number of countries and sub- 
sequently by additional countries where attempts are already being 
made to establish systems of unemployment insurance. 

“It may be stated,” says the report, “that unemployment insur- 
ance is now organized, either voluntarily or compulsorily, in an ade- 
quate form in a sufficient number of industrial States to make it 
feasible to adopt an international convention for the purpose of con- 
solidating this important reform.” 

Twelve problems are presented “which might be considered” in 
connection with a future more detailed Recommendation dealing not 
only with the principle of insurance but with methods of organiza- 
tion. 

Significantly, it is suggested that the time is perhaps ripe 
for approval by the International Labor Conference of the 
principle of compulsion. Not only is there evidence “that 
voluntary systems are at present tending to evolve towards 
compulsion,” but “there is a fundamental principle involved; for 
it is now almost universally recognized that compulsion is neces- 
sary in order that the cost of insurance may be distributed on a 
proper basis.” 

The study closes on an interesting note. Discussing the possible 
unification of unemployment insurance with other forms of social 
insurance, the point is made that this raises two conflicting principles. 

“Tf it is held,” says the report, “that the main object of insurance 
is merely to alleviate the effects of social risks by compensating the 
stifferers, this would lead to the preference for a general system of 
insurance against all risks, since they all equally involve the loss 
of wages or earnings. 

“If it is considered, on the contrary, that insurance should aim 
essentially at preventing or minimising risks, and compensating the 
sufferers only when such prevention fails, differentiation according 
to risk naturally seems preferable. For it is obviously impossible 
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to require the same institution to prevent or remedy the evils due 
to a variety of different causes, such as industrial accidents, in- 
dustrial disease, sickness, or unemployment, and also to deal with 
other inevitable evils where the risk is of a different kind, such as 
old age, and cannot be prevented. In relating the idea of prevention 
to insurance, special emphasis must be given to the close connection, 
which already exists, between unemployment insurance and the pro- 


vision of employment facilities, and the further connection which has . 


recently been developed in certain countries between these two func- 
tions and the suitable organization of public works, or the encourage- 
ment of private ones. If this conception be followed to its logical 
conclusion, unemployment insurance becomes one element in a gen- 
eral system of economic institutions aiming at a rational organization 
of the labor market, just as accident insurance should constitute one 
element in a vast safety system, and insurance against other physical 
risks should be an integral factor in the organization of public 
hygiene. 

“Ts it desirable then that a definite attitude should be adopted on 
these alternative systems? Or might it be preferable, on the con- 
trary, to adopt an intermediate position and not to propose the uni- 
fication of social insurance, so as to avoid in each case weakening 
the preventive or compensatory measures which insurance should 
‘provide; and at the same time endeavor to secure a partial simplifica- 
tion of administrative procedure, in connection more especially with 
levying insurance contributions? The question now seems ripe for 
exhaustive international examination, as it not only affects unem- 
ployment insurance, but is closely connected with the problems re- 
lating to the organization of social insurance in general.” 
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Can Business Prevent Unemployment? 


; | ies IT possible for industry to stabilize employment? Are there 
practical methods by which industrial management can meet its 
responsibility for unemployment by preventing it? 

An unqualified “yes” is the answer found in an impressive 
array of competent testimony that has recently appeared. 

The importance of these questions is particularly appreciated 
in America where the distinguishing feature of our attack upon 
unemployment has been the emphasis upon Prevention. Leaders in 
government and industry, influenced no doubt by our earlier cam- 
paign against industrial accidents, have increasingly insisted upon 
the regularization of employment by business itself as the prime 
objective. America is proving that it is not wedded to the 
traditional attitude of older industrial countries that unemployment 
is a necessary social evil that must be met with measures of relief. 
For more than a decade labor legislationists in this country have 
insisted upon a program—including an adequate permanent employ- 
ment service, the long-range planning of public works, and unem- 
ployment compensation on the same principle as our successful 
accident compensation—which is designed to stimulate the 
stabilization of employment. 

This unique American emphasis is reflected in two books that 
have recently come from the press—“The Regularization of Em- 
ployment” by H. Feldmant and “Can Business Prevent Unemploy- 
ment?” by Sam. A. Lewisohn, Ernest G. Draper, John R. Commons 
and Don D. Lescohier.? 

Professor Feldman’s study, begun as a research report for the 
President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921, was expanded and 
published under the auspices of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. It sums up admirably the evil effects of the growing 
insecurity of employment as well as the new American emphasis 
upon prevention in the attack upon unemployment and the proposed 
social remedies. But the greater part of the volume is devoted to 
individual and industrial remedies—what is being done within 
industry itself to prevent the occurrence of involuntary idleness 
by regularizing production throughout the year and throughout 
the business cycle. 

In this Professor Feldman has rendered great service by keeping 
his study within the realm of practicability. While he presents at 
length the principles of business management that can be applied 


1New York, Harper & Brothers, 1925. 437 pp. 
2New York, Knopf, 1925. 226 pp. 
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to stabilizing employment, at the same time he gives concrete 
illustrations from the experience of American firms to show how 
a particular plan actually works. 

In order to stimulate all employers to plan their enterprises 
with a view to keeping employment stable, Professor Feldman 
points out that a financial incentive is needed. This is a prime 
function of unemployment insurance. 

“The principle of unemployment compensation,” he finds, “is 
already established in the practice of industry, but what remains 
is its extension and its organization in more effective form. * * * 
The subject is now considered so important that unless compen- 
sation becomes widespread through voluntary action or collective 
bargaining, only constitutional barriers will prevent the spread of 
state legislation forcing it upon employers.” 

Aside from its timeliness, this book is a most important contri- 
bution to our most important industrial problem. It offers a set 
of working plans to aid industrial managers in stabilizing employ- 
ment. It shows emphatically that American proposals for unem- 
ployment compensation legislation are right in emphasizing Pre- 
vention—in taking for granted the ability of indus:rial management 
to regularize production, once the proper incentive is provided. 

in the other dynamic little book “Can Business Prevent Unem- 
ployment?” the authors not only give an affirmative answer but 
also maintain that by preventing unemployment each business can 
increase its profit. They contend that the employer’s intelligent 
self-interest and not the worker’s fear of hunger should turn the 
wheels of industry. 

Mr. Lewisohn, a well known New York financier and imdus- 
trialist and president of the American Management Association, 
presents tre viewpoint of business pioneers in this field. Mr. 
Draper writes as an executive who has answered the question of 
stabilizing employment affirmatively, convincingly and profitably in 
his own business. Professors Commons and Lescohier of the 
University of Wisconsin are among the country’s leading authorities 
on industry and employment. 

The book describes the one hundred and fourteen outstanding 
experiments by which American firms (names and addresses given) 
have pioneered in the stabilization of en:ployment within their own 
establishment—a clear, convincing and impressive recital. 

From encouraging results of recent all-year-round work in 
some parts of the building trades we are led through similar 
profitable advances in the making and selling of soap, paper, brick, 
automobiles, clocks, clothing, soup, pickles, typewriters, paint, glass, 
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shoes. The distribution end of the business is attracting more 
attention. “The policy of making what you sell has been changed 
to selling what you make.” And there can be no doubt that the 
authors are justified in saying that the firms which have given 
most study and effort to unemployment prevention are enthusiastic 
over the practical results it has brought them. 

“Unemployment is a needless waste which cuts down business 
profits,” is the message this book addresses to business men, those 
who most need it. “The control of unemployment is actually in 
the hands of the influential business executive and for it the 
business man is primarily responsible. * * * Unemployment is 
the outstanding defect of capitalism.” 

It is made clear that in some industries employers will voluntarily 
set up their own plans for unemployment prevention and insurance 
but that a large amount of unemployment left behind “has got 
to be dealt with by some form of state insurance.” The forward- 
looking employers who conscientiously experiment—the one-hun- 
dred-and-fourteen out of the very many thousands—are warmly 
praised, but “the difficulty with these establishment plans is simply 
that the great majority of concerns will never voluntarily follow 
the example of these pioneers.” 

The authors go further: 

“Broad-minded employers, in whose plants conditions are much 
better than the average, are willing to try to improve the already 
bearable situation in their factories. Narrow-minded exploiting 
employers, in whose factories conditions are usually of the worst, 
are not willing to experiment at all. We have, as a result, good 
conditions made betier at the same time that bad conditions and 
unfair treatment grow worse. Private efforts, therefore, no matter 
how significant or encouraging they may be, still remain individual 
as far as a solution of the problem of unemployment in a large 
way is concerned.” 

Is this not a convincing argument for public intervention for 
the common good—for unemployment compensation legislation 
that will make the stabilizing of employment a universal practice? 

Both books strongly emphasize the responsibility of business 
management for unemployment and, by the same token, for stabiliz- 
ing employment. Both show, with proof from the actual practices 
of American employers, that business can prevent unemployment. 
The evidence here presented firmly consolidates the position of 
those who see in legislation—providing the needed financial 
incentive—the one way to stir industry generally into doing what 
it—and it alone—can do. 


Unemployment Compensation Legislation 
to Check Over-Expansion 


By Herpert F. JOHNSON 
President, S. C. Johnson Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Johnson, a substantial employer, has vigorously supported 
the unemployment compensation bill ever since its introduction in the Wisconsin legis- 
lature, first by Senator Huber, who is now Lieutenant Governor, and in the present 
legislature by Senator Heck. An article by Mr. Johnson on “Unemployment Pre- 
vention Insurance an Aid to Stabilizing Business” was printed in this Review for 
December, 1923. In the following article he touches upon the need for an incentive 
to end the “rush order” evil.) 


HEN workers in industry are thrown out of employment, it 

works havoc to many. A great injustice is forced upon the 
small business man and especially the retailers. Unemployment 
slackens the buying of the nation’s consumers and it brings uncol- 
lectable credit accounts. 

In 1921 unemployment cost six billion dollars in wages alone. 
No job means no income to the wage-earner to-day. This spells 
less business for the retailer, the wholesaler and the railroads. Their 
prosperity, in fact, is measured by the volume and the steadiness of 
the consumer’s income—his job. Unemployment reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the nation over a billion a year, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Unemployment is the product of the American way of doing busi- 
ness. Labor shortage and job shortage reappear in turn, as if they 
were permanent necessities to industry. This is especially true of the 
large establishments. The cause of this unsteadiness in business can 
be directly traced to the “rush order,” the “big contract order”—so 
common to larger firms. 

High prices compel the big buyer to wait often too long. When 
orders come, they come in bunches and for quick delivery. Idle 
factories must speed up. New machinery must be installed to 
“catch up” with this rush business. Over-expansion begins. 

Suddenly, wages are boosted to attract workers from other em- 
ployers, from other cities and from off the farm. Labor is lured 
to leave the steady job with the small employer, to help rush through 
these big orders. As soon as the rush is over, the worker is thrown 
into the street. They are thrown back onto their former employers, 
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onto charity and onto the farm—only to desert them again when the 
large factory receives more rush orders. 

Here lies the essential difference between the French and the 
American way of doing business. The French manufacturer would 
refuse to take on the “rush order.” He knows how it demoralizes 
his organization. To hire and fire a great number of men shows 
its effect, even upon the regular employees’ morale. Morale is a 
most valuable asset. The rush order must wait its turn. The 
Frenchman insists upon keeping his help steadily employed. This 
explains why France has so little unemployment. 

The Heck bill encourages all industry to cooperate on a gigantic 
scale to tackle this very problem of business irregularity which brings 
on unemployment. A valuable service will be given from the 
stabilizing effects. It will help the small business man, the retailer 
as well as the worker and the farmer. It assists in correcting a most 
damaging condition to business. 

The Heck bill is a most effective means of starting this improve- 
ment. It will encourage the larger industries to regularize their busi- 
ness where possible. 


Unemployment Funds in Needle 
Industries Begin to Function 


aoe jobless workers are already enjoying the bene- 
fits of recently created unemployment insurance funds in the 
needle industries. 

In New York City the unemployment insurance fund, created 
July 16, 1924, in the contract between the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union and employers in the cloak, suit and skirt in- 
dustry, began paying benefits on June 8, 1925. By the end of 
August, less than three months later, about 25,000 workers had re- 
ceived checks for a total sum of $785,000, which sum will be in- 
creased when all cases requiring adjustment are settled, to perhaps 
$875,000. In the cloth hat and cap industry the fund in New York 
City, established by joint agreement July 1, 1924, began to pay bene- 
fits at the end of June, 1925. In two months 180 workers had re- 
ceived payments totaling $3,500. 

The unemployment fund established in New York City December 
1, 1924, by joint action of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the principal clothing manufacturers, is being organized 
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and has not yet begun to make payments. In Chicago, however, the 
unemployment fund in the clothing industry completed two years of 
operation on April 30, 1925, and in this period a total of $1,609,629 
was paid in benefits, as the following extract from a statement by the 
trustees of the Fund shows: 


Contributions began on May 1, 1923 and on April 30, 1925 they amounted 
to $2,020,005.90. It was hoped to begin payment of benefits early in 1924 
but after a satisfactory volume of employment during the period of the 
first six months’ contributions, there was a marked shortage and contribu- 
tions fell. off to such an extent that payment of the first benefits had to be 
postponed until May 1, 1924. Employment is still slack and the drafts on 
the funds have been heavy. The benefits for the six months ended 
October 31, 1924 amounted to $944,291 of which $35,098 was paid to the 
temporary cutters and the balance of $909,193 to the permanent workers in 
the industry. 

In view of this heavy benefit expenditure in the first season the Trustees 
agreed that for the second six months benefits should be allowed for a 
maximum of two weeks instead of two and one-half weeks as before. 
Accordingly benefits declined from $944,291 for unemployment in the six 
months ended October 31, 1924 to $665,338 for the six months ended April 
30, 1925. Of this latter amount $44,053 was paid to temporary cutters and 
$621,285 to permanent employees. The total benefit expenditure in the first 
two seasons of benefit payments is, therefore, $1,609,629 of which $79,151 
was distributed to temporary cutters and $1,510,096 to permanent employees. 

At first an effort was made to pay benefits monthly but this practice in- 
volved much expense and afforded but little advantage to the workers, for in 
months of good employment the payments were very small. The practice was, 
therefore, discontinued in favor of the present plan by which checks are not 
issued for a shop until the majority of the employees have lost the maximum 
amount of compensable unemployment for the season. Accordingly the 
number of checks issued in the first season, 41,795 does not indicate the 
number of workers benefited as under the present plan. In the six months 
ended April 30, 1925, 23,145 checks were issued to as many permanent em- 
ployees and 3,144 checks to 625 temporary cutters, this latter class of workers 
receiving benefits weekly while unemployed. 

The expense of organizing and operating the unemployment insurance 
office totalled $125,000 April 30th, and of this amount $20,000 was expended 
on furniture and equipment, leaving $105,000 as the operating expense for the 
first two years. This figure is approximately five per cent of the total 
receipts. Accordingly ninety-five cents of every dollar received is available for 
the payment of unemployment benefits. 


Meanwhile in the cloth hat and cap industry unemployment in- 
surance has been extended to all the principal markets including, in 
addition to New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Baltimore and St. Joseph, Missouri. An announcement is made that 


unemployment insurance has now been adopted in the fur industry 
of New York City. 
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Have “Doles” Demoralized Workers? 


ce HE assumption that workers prefer idleness and ‘doles’ to 
work and wages is obviously too crude to fit the facts.” 

Thus bluntly is a piece of propaganda that has become familiar 
in America refuted in the report, just published, of a scientific sur- 
vey of the operation of the unemployment insurance act in Great 
Britain.? ; 

This critical examination of the economic effects of unemploy- 
ment insurance was made by trained and unprejudiced investigators 
in eight industrial areas under the direction of the group of men— 
J. J. Astor, A. L. Bowley, Robert Grant, J..H. Jones, P. J. Pybus, 
B. Seebohm Rountree, D. Spring-Rice, F. D. Stuart and W. T. 
Layton—who wrote that earlier notable study of post-war conditions 
in Great Britain, “The Third Winter of Unemployment.” 

“Only in the case of young people whose wages are low, or whose 
prospects of advancement are zero,” the report continues, “is there 
any suggestion in the evidence produced, that the genuine working 
class is less eager for employment because of unemployment benefit.” 

On the question, Does the system diminish the normal incentives 
to find work? the investigators report that “although many employ- 
ers expressed the view that it did, actual cases of refusal to work 
which stood the test of investigation could very rarely be cited. * * * 
The great volume of evidence shows that frauds are quickly detected 
and eliminated.” 

Referring to the cases that came to light of persons ceasing 
actively to seek work, the report says: 

“Tt must not however be assumed that they are beginning to 
prefer ‘doles’ to employment. The Glasgow investigation points 
out that the longer a man remains out of work the more reluctant 
employers are to engage him, and since the scheme throws the burden 
of seeking work on the unemployed person, his search becomes more 
and more futile, and is finally a mere effort to produce the evidence 
on which to base a claim for benefit. Yet the evidence which the 
local investigators have collected shows that the least real hope of a 
job brings scores of applicants of this type.” 

“Their disheartenment,” the report adds, “must not be confused 
with unwillingness to work.” 

2“Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain: A Critical Examination.” 


By the Authors of “The Third Winter of Unemployment” and “Is Unemploy- 
ment Inevitable?” London, Macmillan, 1925. 68 pp. 
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Summing up, the report concludes that “the alleged evil effect 
of unemployment insurance benefit on the willingness of the worker 
to accept employment has been greatly exaggerated”; that “the 
administration of the scheme is efficient enough to check any possi- 
bility of substantial or widespread abuse”; that “the application of 
the word ‘dole’ to ‘standard’ benefit is wholly misleading, and even 
‘extended’ benefit is very different from Poor Law Relief”; that “the 
success of the safeguards against abuse which the scheme provides 
depends largely on the extent to which employers are willing to co- 
operate”; and “that the respective functions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme and the Poor Law, which at present are apt to 
be confused, should be more clearly distinguished and more wisely 
coordinated.” 

, With respect to the “very considerable exaggeration in the popu- 
lar idea of the effect of ‘doles’ on the willingness of workers,” the 
authors remark: 

“Far from holding out temptation either to the employed 
or to the unemployed, the benefit is less attractive than security 
and wages. It provides some compensation for loss of wages, 
and in so far as it does this it stands between the worker and 
either the Poor Law or starvation, as it was intended to do by 
the original Act. It is abused by a tiny minority, but this 
assuredly does not mean that large quantities of work remain 
undone which would have been done but for the scheme.” 
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Why Organized Labor is Fighting 
“Yellow Dos” Contracts 


By CorRNELIUS COCHRANE 


RGANIZED labor aimed a knockout blow at the individual con- 
tract when it introduced its anti-“yellow-dog” bill in Ohio last 
February. It is most significant that the Ohio Federation of Labor 
undertook this scientific attack only after months of careful delibera- 
tion and preparation, and it is indicative of the determination with 
which labor has entered upon this legislative program. The bill 
was introduced in Ohio and Illinois in 1925 and, it is understood, 
it will appear in other state legislatures. 

What is the offense of the employer to which organized labor is 
so bitterly opposed? 

The “yellow dog” contract is not an innovation—it was inaugu- 
rated over twenty years ago. Why this most recent and concerted 
attack which may become a fundamental issue in labor legislation 
throughout the country? What are the legal and economic con- 
siderations involved? Just what is the condition that has been 
created by the increasingly widespread use of this instrument and 
what would be the effect of the proposed legislation? 

So far as the relation of the employer and his own employees 
is immediately concerned, such a contract adds nothing more to the 
situation (provided the worker is free to quit the job) than if the 
employer simply gives notice that he is following a policy of refusing 
to hire union men and firing any man who joins a union during his 
course of employment, without in addition compelling each man to 
agree in writing to live up to these two stipulations. 

There is, however, undoubtedly, a psychological effect upon some 
employees, particularly the ignorant or illiterate worker, when he 
affixes his signature or his mark to a written agreement. He doesn’t 
know what may not happen if he even incurs the displeasure of his 
employer. To him it might involve not only his being fired, but he 
might also be punished—perhaps fined and imprisoned ; and when 
there is included in the individual contract a clause whereby the 
employee promises to have no dealings or talks with any one in 
regard to union matters, the employer, playing upon the fears and 
apprehensions of the ignorant man, finds that such contracts assist, 
perhaps to a very marked degree, in not only keeping the union 
out, but keeping the union at a distance. The more educated or 
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intelligent worker possibly understands that such a contract leaves 
him as legally free as before to become a union man if he desires 
to do so, although, if he does join, he has agreed to quit that par- 
ticular job. There is, also, an effect upon intelligent trade-union 
officials, for when they are notified by a firm’s attorney that an 
effort is being made to organize employees who have signed indi- 
vidual contracts, the trade-union official cannot escape having in 
mind the possibility of involved and costly court costs. 

But there is a far more important consideration. Back in 1907, 
the Hitchman Coal Company, operating in West Virginia, adopted 
a closed non-union shop policy and compelled every employee to 
sign an employment card stating, in substance, that he undersood 
that the mine was operated on a non-union basis, that he was not 
a union man and that while he was at liberty to become a union 
member, he agreed that he would not do so and remain in the 
employ of the Hitchman company. Subsequently, organizers of the 
United Mine Workers of America secretly persuaded certain em- 
ployees of the company to agree to join the union with the end 
in view of securing enough promises to that effect so that when 
they actually did join and quit their employment such action would 
compel the company to either recognize the union or close the mine. 
The company obtained an injunction restraining the organizers 
from their activities and the case finally reached the United States 
Supreme Court—ten years later. (Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. vs. 
Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229.) Six judges agreed that the methods em- 
ployed by the union organizers amounted, in effect, to instigating 
employees to break the contracts they had signed and that such 
action would be enjoined permanently. This conclusion was founded 
on the old common law doctrine that “any person who knowingly 
entices away the servant of another and thereby induces him to 
violate his contract with another and who, thereby deprives the 
master of the services of one actually in his service, whether under 
written contract to serve or not, is liable to the master for his 
actual loss therefrom.” 

In discussing this case, it must be remembered that two years 
previous, in Coppage vs. Kansas (236 U. S. 1), the Court upheld 
the legality of the individual non-union contract.1 It would seem 
from the Hitchman case that the defendants would be permitted to 
ask contract-signing employees to join the union provided the em- 
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ployer was immediately notified and the man quit. The success of 
the effort under those conditions would depend upon the rapidity 
with which the employer could secure non-union men to take the 
places of those who withdrew from the employment. In other 
words, union organizers could persuade men to join the union if 
they didn’t interfere with the company’s “undoubted legal and con- 
stitutional right to run its mine non-union.” 

But there is another line of reasoning followed by Justice Pitney 
in speaking for the majority. This paragraph appears in his opinion: 
“The case involves no question of the rights of employees. De- 
fendants have no agency for plaintiff's employees, nor do they 
assert any disagreement or grievance in their behalf. In fact there 
is none; but, if there were, defendants could not, without agency, 
set up any rights that employees might have. The right of the 
latter to strike would not give to defendants the right to instigate 
a strike... .’ The inference from that statement is that if an 
employee, who has signed an individual non-union contract, wishes 
to join a union, he must do so on his own initiative. He is free to 
become a union man and dissolve his employment relation, but a 
third party can’t set up that right for him—a por party can’t 
persuade him to leave. 

Now then, just where does the Court stand on this proposition ? 
First, the individual non-union contract is legal. Second, an em- 
ployee who has signed such a contract may join a union on his own 
initiative but he must immediately notify his employer that he has 
done so. Third, a union can take into its membership a contract- 
. signing employee but it cannot do so with the end in view of unioniz- 
ing the shop of that man’s employer. The opinion is confusing, the 
arguments of the court appear conflicting, and consequently it is 
impossible to state in emphatic and concise terms just exactly what 
the majority had in mind. But it is reasonably clear that those six 
judges believed that a union may not attempt to unionize a non-union 
shop at least where that policy is protected by individual contracts 
with the employees. It is that conclusion which has aroused or- 
ganized labor to its attack upon the “yellow dog” contract. 

The Hitchman case was decided in 1917. What has been its 
effect? As far as the provisions of individual contracts are con- 
cerned, there is evidence that employers have extended these agree- 
ments to include stipulations that have still further curtailed what 
has been presumed to be the individual freedom of the employee. 

In a contract used by the Shell-Wolfe Company, at Mansfield, 
Ohio, in 1921, and by the electrical contractors in the city of Toledo, 
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this clause appears: “In case of any termination of the employment 
or cessation of work by the employee for any reason, said employee 
agrees that he will not then or thereafter, in any manner or at any 
place, annoy, molest, or interfere with the business, customers or 
employees or prospective customers or employees of said employer, 
or with the members of the families of such customers, employees 
or prospective customers or employees, and that he will not attempt 
to persuade or coerce others in refusing to work for or deal with 
said employer.” The Elmwood Casting Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1919 included this clause in its individual contracts: “. 

and that during his employment, said employee will not become a 
member of any labor union and will have no dealings, communica- 
tions or interviews with the officers, agents or members of any 
labor union in relation to membership by such employee in any 
labor union or in relation to the employment of such employees.” 
A contract enforced by the Trade Press Publishing Company of 
Milwaukee in 1921 provided that “It is agreed that as to said depart- 
ments the company shop is and will continue to operate on the open 
shop basis and that during said period I (the employee) shall not 
become a party to any strike or boycott.” 

Employers who have followed the anti-union policy and who 
have compelled their employees by the use of individual contracts 
to assist in maintaining that status have been able to secure from 
the courts, generally throughout the country, injunctions embracing 
almost every conceivable form of action—peaceful or otherwise— 
on the part of organized labor. The following cases, which have 
been selected from different states, are typical and serve to illustrate. 
In every instance, individual non-union contracts were in force. 

The circuit court, Milwaukee county, Wisconsin, in 1921 enjoined 
the Milwaukee Typographical Union from “inducing or persuading 
or attempting to induce or persuade any of the employees of the 
plaintiffs under contract to leave the plaintiff’s employment.” Spring- 
meyer, Pattberg and Company secured an injunction (In Chancery, 
New Jersey) restraining the Fancy Leather Goods Workers Union 
Local No. 5 “from promoting, encouraging, directing, participating 
in, in any manner whatsoever, the strike against the complainant, 
from contributing money or advice to the success of said strike.” 
In 1922, a trade union campaign in Hampden county, Massachusetts, 
to eliminate the individual contracts used by the Moore Drop Forg- 
ing Company was enjoined. (Moore Drop Forging Co. vs. Mc- 
Carthy, Hampden county, Sept., 1922.) The union circulated sev- 
eral thousand mimeographed copies of the contract with this note 
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attached : “The above is a facsimile of the individual contract which 
certain employing interests in this city are attempting to foist upon 
their workmen. Organized labor, believing it is un-American in 
character and that it destroys the industrial freedom won after 
years of constant effort is determined to oppose its establishment 
to the utmost. It is submitted without further comment as we 
believe its phraseology and its purpose is its own indictment and that 
all fair minded persons will unite in giving it the condemnation it 
so richly deserves.” 

In 1921 the Nashville Railway and Light Company appealed for 
an injunction against union organizers, who attempted to organize 
the employees with knowledge of the existence of contracts. They 
peacefully presented the aims and aspirations of the union and 
let each man decide for himself. The lower court dismissed the 
complaint but the Supreme Court of Tennessee (Nashville Rail- 
way & Light Co. vs. Lawson) said: “The contracts hereinbefore 
quoted do not violate any provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States or of the State. They do not conflict with any 
federal or state statute. Neither do they violate any rule of common 
law.” The court quoted at length from the Hitchman case and 
granted the injunction. Occasionally a court takes a more tolerant 
attitude as in the opinion handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio in May, 1923 (La France Electrical Construction and Supply 
Company vs. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
No. 8). “It is difficult upon principle to see how persuading a man 
to do a thing, which he may do himself and with perfect legality, 
can be illegal. If it is legal for a workman to leave his employ- 
ment at any time, how can it be illegal for a person to suggest to 
the workman, or to discuss with him the advisability of his leaving 
his employment at any time?’ The union was enjoined only from 
intimidation, coercion, violence or interviewing any employee against 
his will. 

This evidence is sufficient to explain the antagonism of organized 
labor to the “yellow dog” contracts. It should be pointed out that 
the effect, in general, of these injunctions is to restrain the union 
from—what? Not alone from breaking the individual contracts of 
the employees, but from persuading employees under contract to 
join the union. The employee, remember, does not agree not to 
join a union—he promises that if he does join, he will withdraw 
from his employment. The “anti-yellow dog” bill introduced in 
Ohio in 1925 under the direction of John P. Frey would abolish the 
use of such obstructing contracts and thus make it possible for the 
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organizers to peacefully persuade employees to join the union. If 
they were sufficiently successful, it would result in the unionizing of 
the shop. 

An analysis of the bill shows that the employer is still legally 
free—as he should be—to refuse to hire a union man; he is still 
legally free—as he should be—to discharge a man if he joins the 
union. But it does deprive the employer of the instrument by which 
he has been able to secure a court order keeping his employees away 
from union influence. 

The unions have demonstrated, at least to their own satisfaction, 
that only through organization can labor attain that equality of 
position with the employer in which liberty of contract begins. 
When labor attempts to extend that organization to new fields and 
to secure and protect its present attainments, it is met with a legal 
contrivance which has become increasingly obnoxious because of 
its ever-widening scope and application. It is looming as a real 
menace to union development. Union labor is convinced that if 
employers insisted upon employees signing a contract that they 
would not vote the Republican or the Democratic ticket, or attend 
the Protestant or the Catholic church, or join the Knights of Colum- 
bus, or the Masons, there would be an immediate public outcry 
against this invasion of the right of voluntary association. 

Organized labor believes that it has the right to peacefully 
persuade any worker to join a union; that it should be permitted 
to present to an employee the advantages and benefits of organ- 
ization. If those advantages are such that a worker desires to avail 
himself of them even though it does involve his giving up his job, 
if his employer does not wish to retain his services because of his 
affiliation, he should be free to choose for himself. And if those 
advantages are so great that the labor market in a particular locality 
is, for the most part, composed of union workers and that, conse- 
quently, an employer can not secure enough non-union men to operate 
his business, he must either accept union conditions or shut up his 
shop. Organized labor resents, with all the desperation and fire 
born of long years of struggle, the use made of a legal instrument 
by an employer to combat the economic strength that it has won. 
It deems such a weapon unfair—a weapon that the employer has 
resorted to by subterfuge and has justified by the rules of old 
common law—because he has no better justification—and by which 
he seeks to undermine the power that labor has secured. It is with 
that philosophy and on the grounds of individual rights and fair play 


that union labor appeals to the legislature to remove that weapon 
from the hands of the employer. 


Illinois Restricts Injunctions in 
Labor Disputes 


RGANIZED labor hails as “a great victory” the enactment of 

a law in Illinois restricting the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. The bill was passed by the legislature June 10, was signed 
by Governor Small, and went into effect July 1, 1925. 

“Illinois has placed a curb upon its injunction judges,” writes 
Victor A. Olander, secretary of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. “About one year ago the governor frankly declared for 
the abolition of injunctions in labor disputes. Some months later 
the Supreme Court held that the claim of irreparable damage can 
not be used as a basis for injunctions setting aside the constitutional 
rights of free speech and free press. Finally, the legislature, after 
much hesitation and debate, enacted the injunction-limitation law 
which prohibits the issuance of injunctions against peaceful per- 
suasion during strikes. The new law does not by any means offer 
2 complete remedy for the injunction evil but it is an important and 
effective step in the right direction. The legislature also decided 
that judges in the most populous county, where about half of the 
state courts are located, must hereafter submit themselves and their 
records to the people in primary elections in order to be nominated.” 

The injunction-limitation law provides that no restraining orders 
or injunctions shall be issued to prohibit persons either singly or in 
concert from quitting work or “from peaceably and without threats 
or intimidation recommending, advising, or persuading others so to 
do or from peaceably and without threats or intimidation being 
upon any public street, or thoroughfare or highway for the purpose 
of obtaining or communicating information, or to peaceably and 
without threats or intimidation persuade any person or persons to 
work or to abstain from working, or to employ or to peaceably and 
without threats or intimidation cease to employ any party to a labor 
dispute, or to recommend, advise or persuade others so to do.” 

This legislation, which is the most important of the year relating 
to labor disputes, is more effective than the federal anti-injunction 
legislation (Clayton Act) in that it does not contain the word “law- 
fully” to qualify the place where strikers may exercise their rights 
under the statute. The Illinois law specifically refers to “any street 
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or thoroughfare or highway.” This, it is contended, does not leave 
as much to the discretion of the judge. 

Reports from Chicago indicate that the courts, accepting the con- 
stitutionality of the new law, are showing a disposition to meet its 
limitations both in letter and spirit. 

Said Judge Hugo Pam of the Superior Court of Cook County 
in an oral decision, August 1, in a case involving issuance of an 
injunction against the Amalgamated Clothing Workers whose 
members were on strike: 

“IT am upholding the constitutionality of the act. I will refuse 
to grant any injunction in this case which prohibits picketing in 
itself. I recognize the right of labor to peaceful picketing and per- 
suasion.” 


How Ohio Employers Saved $7,198,398 
in a Single Year 


COMPARATIVE table was recently issued by the Ohio Industrial Com- 

mission, showing the rates charged in some of the larger industries for 
workmen’s accident insurance by the exclusive state fund in Ohio and by 
commercial insurance carriers in five other states. The Ohio fund is vastly 
more economical. Summarizing, the Ohio commission says: 

“Private insurance companies must collect $1.00 for every 60 cents paid to 
the injured worker, as the average cost of administering compensation insurance 
by private companies is 40 per cent of their premium receipts. In Ohio all 
premium receipts must be used in benefits to injured workers, with the excep- 
tion of 1 per cent which is used for accident prevention work, the state bearing 
the expense of administering the compensation law which is less than 5 per 
cent of the premium receipts. In Ohio $1.00 of compensation to the injured 
worker costs the employer $1.01 and the state 5 cents, or a total cost of $1.06 
to provide $1.00 of compensation. In the other states $1.00 of compensation 
requires $1.67 in premium which accounts for the higher rates as shown in the 
comparative table. 

“Ohio employers in 1924 paid $10,797,599.17 in premium to the Fund. 
Were they to pay premium to private carriers it would have cost them 
$17,995,997.95, which means a saving to the Ohio employers by the state plan 
of $7,198,398.78 for the year 1924.” 
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“Tost” and Mutilated 


Accident Compensation Bill Killed by Shameless Legislative 
Sabotage Behind the Scenes 


By James H. Maurer 
President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


(Eprror’s Note: Pennsylvania holds the most disgraceful record of any big 
industrial state with respect to workmen's compensation. Its 1925 legislature main- 
tained this record by permitting, under sinister circumstances, the defeat of an exceed- 
ingly modest bill to reduce the “waiting period” from ten to seven days and to increase 
the weekly maximum payments under the compensation law from $12 to $15. Presi- 
dent Maurer of the State Federation of Labor tells here, without mincing words, what 
happened to the bill. It is an amazing story of legislative intrigue and trickery—a fit 
companion piece to the articles published in this Review for June on tactics of oppo- 
nents of protective labor legislation.) 


"ot alate knows, even “hard-boiled” employers, that the 
provisions of the present workmen’s compensation law are 
inadequate; that twelve dollars a week, now, goes no further 
toward the support of an injured worker and his family than six 
dollars did when the law was passed, and that twenty-six other 
states pay more than Pennsylvania. Five states, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, New York, and Texas, pay twenty dollars a 
week; Ohio, $18.75; Maryland, Connecticut, and Oklahoma, pay 
$18.00, while the remaining seventeen states pay from fifteen to 
seventeen dollars a week. Seven states, including Pennsylvania, pay 
twelve dollars a week. Only three states pay less than Pennsylvania. 
The waiting-period in thirty-six states is seven days. In Penn- 
sylvania, it is ten days. 

Ever since 1919, organized labor has tried to have the law 
amended and has failed. During the session of 1923, after con- 
siderable trouble, we did succeed in having our amendments 
pass the Senate, only to have them defeated in the lower house 
by eleven votes. This year we introduced the same bill that came 
so near passing two years ago. The bill, to say the least, was a 
very modest one. It provided that the maximum rate of com- 
pensation be raised from twelve to fifteen dollars a week, and 
the minimum from six to seven dollars a week, and the waiting- 
period to be reduced from ten to seven days. If incapacity 
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should extend beyond a period of four weeks, compensation should 
begin the day of the injury. The maximum rate for widows to be 
increased from eight to ten dollars a week, and orphans also were to 
receive a slight increase. 

This and a few minor administrative measures were all for 
which we asked. The bill was so modest and our cause so just that, 
at first, even Mr. Grundy, head of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
felt inclined to do nothing to interfere with its passage. 


Sent to “Pickle” Committee 


Representative Robert E. Haas, of Allentown, who had also 
prepared a compensation bill, at our request agreed to sponsor our 
measure, instead of his own. The compensation amendments, a3 
prepared by us, were, therefore, introduced in the lower house, on 
February 25, and, from that day until the closing days of the 
session, there was a lively contest between the friends of the measure 
and its opponents. The bill, being a labor measure, should have 
gone to the committee on labor and industry and the sponsor, Mr. 
Haas, asked the Speaker to send it there. But Mr. Grundy’s ex- 
lobbyist, who was installed as secretary to the Speaker, sent it to 
the House “pickle” committee, known as Insurance. 


In the meantime, another compensation bill made its appearance. 
Representative Lucas, of Philadelphia, introduced a bill, providing 
for the reduction of compensation from twelve to ten dollars a week 
and other outrageous mutilations of the present law. This bill, we 
understand, was inspired by the soft coal operators. It was also 
referred to the Insurance Committee. 


The committee showed no signs of doing anything about 
the bills referred to them and, except for the pressure we brought 
to bear, our bill would have been allowed to die in committee. 
They, finally, did agree to give us a hearing. At the hearing no 
one appeared in opposition. All who spoke favored its passage 
and presented facts and figures showing, not only the necessity, 
but justice of the measure. After the public hearing, the com- 
mittee went into executive session and agreed to do nothing, 
other than to announce that, a week later, another hearing on 
the bill would be held, to give the employers a chance to 
be heard. No one has yet explained why the employers, many of 
whom were present at the first hearing were not heard then. 
To delay action was, of course, the real reason. 
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Tactics of Delay 


At the second hearing, Henry Wilson, a former member of the 
legislature, from Jefferson county, representing the soft coal op- 
erators, dwelt, principally, upon the virtues of the Lucas bill and 
condemned, in scathing terms, the Haas bill. The Lucas bill, he con- 
tended, would remedy a great evil that now existed in the present 
compensation law, which provides extra compensation for the loss of 
a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye; that an injured worker should be 
satisfied with ten dollars a week for the actual time he was unable 
to get around to work and should not be entitled to any extra com- 
pensation for the loss of a leg, arm, or eye. “This loss,” Wilson 
said, “the injured worker should be compelled to contribute toward 
industry.” That was one of the reasons he favored the Lucas bill, 
instead of the Federation’s bill. 

The committee again went into executive session and decided 
to turn the bill over to a sub-committee of five. This, of course 
meant more delay. The sub-committee kept the bill for ten days, 
then handed it back to the committee without any recommendation. 
The chief picklers once more postponed action but decided to meet 
again on the following Monday night, April 6. 

During all this time that the bill was being kicked around, 
officials of organized labor, together with the labor lobby, left no 
stone unturned to create sympathy for the bill. Everybody, from 
Mellon, Vare, Grundy and Company, to the members of the legis- 
lature, was informed as to the justice of the bill and labor’s wishes. 


Despite Committee, Bill Is Advanced 


On April 6, the “pickle” committee met again and, after having 
the bill in their possession exactly forty-one days, reported it back 
to the legislature with a negative recommendation. The bill was 
then supposed to be dead and buried. The following day, Repre- 
sentative Miller offered a motion to the effect that Haas Bill, 
No. 985, be put on the calendar, notwithstanding the negative report 
of the Insurance committee. The motion carried by a vote of 100 for 
the motion, 92 against it. 

Our bill was not only out of Committee, but on the calendar, 
ready for first reading. The next day, Wednesday, it passed 
first reading. Once more, the invisible government got busy. 
They failed to kill the measure in committee and the one 
hundred votes polled to put it on the calendar convinced the 
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wire-pullers that we had enough votes to have the bill passed. 
So, word was passed along to the effect that more delay was 
needed to kill the bill. Six legislative days before adjournment 
still remained—enough to pass the bill. The orders read 
“Adjourn for the week and cut the legislative days down to five 
and thus avoid giving the bill second reading on Thursday.” 
So in spite of a vigorous protest on the part of about one-half 
of the assemblymen, Speaker Bluett declared the motion to 
adjourn the Assembly until the following Monday night carried, 
denying a division, or roll-call, which several dozen members 
demanded, and the legislature, with about ninety-five bills still 
on the calendar, adjourned Wednesday, April 8, for the week. 
I have no recollection that such a thing ever happened before— 
the legislature adjourning on a Wednesday, the week before 
final adjournment! The adjournment meant that our bill could 
not get second reading until Monday and final passage on 
Tuesday. If there would be no more hold-ups, we could still 
get it passed, providing the Senate would take favorable action by 
reporting it out of committee and giving it first reading the same 
day it passed finally in the lower house. We, promptly, proceeded to 
pave the way for rapid action in the Senate, once the bill got there. 

Among the bills on second reading, along with our own, were 
several that the invisible government wanted passed. We, of course, 
knew that an effort would be made to show these measures special 
favor. 

The following Monday, April 13, when the House convened 
again, the calendar was, of course, loaded down with third- 
reading bills. According to the House rules, all bills on final 
passage and third reading would receive first consideration, 
second-reading bills would be last. About eleven P. M., it was 
evident that they could not reach second-reading bills before 
midnight, the hour set to adjourn the day’s session. A motion 
was made to suspend the rules and give the “gang’s” pet bills 
second reading. Representative Whitehouse of Schuylkill 
county, amended the motion to also include the Haas bill. 
Rather than stand for the-amendment, the “gang” withdrew its 
original motion. Whitehouse then offered a motion to suspend 
the rules and to, immediately, take up the consideration of 
all second-reading bills. Rather than risk this motion, the tools 
of the invisible government fell over themselves in making mo- 
tions to adjourn. A motion to adjourn was defeated, and the 
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Whitehouse motion to act at once on all second-reading bills passed 
by a vote of 116 to 67. Our bill, therefore, passed second read- 
ing on Monday, April 13, and, according to regular procedure, 
should have been on file for third reading and final passage the 
next day. 

Machine Resorts to Crooked Methods 


There were three roll-calls affecting our bill and we carried 
all three. ‘This convinced our opponents that we had enough 
votes to pass the bill. The five dictators controlled by the in- 
visible government did not control quite a majority of the votes 
cast in the Assembly on our measure, but they did control abso- 
lutely the legislative machinery, the Speaker, his secretary, the 
appointment of committees which they carefully loaded with a 
majority of their own gang whom they knew would stand with- 
out hitching. So, controlling the machinery, they could do, 
behind the scenes, what they lacked enough votes to do in the 
open. To defeat us, our bill had to be robbed of another legis- 
lative day and they managed to do this. Someone was ordered 
to lose, or steal, the bill. So, on the day that the bill which pro- 
posed giving a few dollars more to the victims of industry was 
to receive final consideration, it could not be found. All bills 
were on file except one and that one was the one amending the com- 
pensation law. 

Upon inquiry from those whose business it is to know we were 
told that the printer was so busy that he didn’t have time to print it 
yet. Of course the bill had been printed several times and there 
remained little for the printer to do, other than fix up a few errors. 
Besides, it seemed strange that the printer could manage to have all 
the other bills ready, except ours. The printers, on the other hand, 
didn’t seem to know anything about the bill. 

For twenty-four hours, the Haas bill was lost, or stolen. The 
next day, Wednesday, April 15, the bill appeared in its regular 
place on the legislative file and then, fancy our surprise to find 
that besides being a day late, it suffered mutilation. The bill, 
during its absence, had been sabotaged. Ten words were lifted 
out of the bill and ten other words, in no manner whatever 
related to. compensation, were inserted. Only two more days of 
the legislative session were left when the mutilated bill was re- 
turned—one day short of the time necessary to have it passed 
and our efforts to give the injured workers, widows, and orphans 
better workmen’s compensation were defeated. 


“Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau” 


NE of our subscribers inquires concerning recent criticisms 
published by the so-called Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. 

It has been disclosed by an official commission that this Bureau 
is financed by some twenty-odd casualty insurance corporations. 
It is, in fact, the chief lobbying outfit of these special interests. 

In a recent bulletin, “to answer the active propaganda for mono- 
polistic state-fund insurance being carried on by a number of radical 
(sic) organizations,” this Bureau gives a page each to the American 
Federation of Labor and the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. No other organizations are criticized, although the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is attacked as “misleading.” 

It complains that the Association for Labor Legislation prints 
material favoring minimum wage and child labor legislation, but 
obviously the cause of its real heartburning is a quoted reference, in 
our June Review, to the obstructive tactics of casualty insurance 
companies in opposition to the Fitzgerald compensation bill in Con- 
gress. Their so-called bulletin alleges our Review is guilty of 
“serious misrepresentation” and thereupon “lifts” a sentence from its 
context to show how wicked we are. Moreover, it neglects to tell 
its own readers that the quoted fragment expressed the views of 
the editor of a Washington daily paper, as plainly credited in bold- 
faced type in our Review! 

This reminds us that the chief lobbyist of this same casualty Bu- 
reau once took advantage of our absence from a congressional hear- 
ing to read into the record a statement purporting to show that our 
Association was plotting to overthrow the present industrial order. 
In that case inquisitive congressmen who investigated discovered later 
that the quotation read to them not only did not refer to our Associa- 
tion at all, but in fact was lifted from an editorial reprinted from the 
Survey magazine. 

Now this casualty Bureau also dislikes our report of this year’s 
hearings at Albany where this same commercial insurance lobbyist 
insinuated dark things regarding the reasons why the American labor 
movernent has, after years of accident compensation experience, come 
to favor the exclusion of casualty insurance companies from this 
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field. To be sure the lobbyist’s cheap innuendo was instantly 
challenged amid general cheering for Mr. Matthew Woll, the spokes- 
man for the American Federation of Labor. But since the question 
is now raised anew we have decided to print Mr. Woll’s speech else- 
where in this issue of our Review. It is significant as giving labor’s 
attitude on this subject, and as such is of course a matter of public 
interest throughout the country. 

About this so-called Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 
we shall have more to say later if interest of our subscribers appears 
to warrant it. 


Accident Compensation Lessens Need for Charity 


ie EN compensation legislation has resulted in a marked decrease 
in distress and poverty, thereby lessening the necessity for charitable 
relief, according to the eighty-first annual report of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor: 

“Tn 1914 the A. I. C. P. participated with other social organizations in a 
successful endeavor to secure compensation for deaths and injuries in industry,” 
says the report. “It did this because it believed that this was a proper charge 
upon industry and should not be left to the uncertainty of reference of such 
cases to public or private relief organizations. It also believed that the devel- 
opment of workmen’s compensation would tend to stimulate the reduction of 
the total volume of accidents in industry. 

“Ten years’ results of the operation of the workmen’s compensation act 
have amply justified the effort. Accidents are now compensated for with a 
certainty. Hospital and medical care are provided insuring a maximum of 
possibility of early recovery and return to industry and a considerable group 
of families are removed from the necessity of applying for relief to any organi- 
zation. Furthermore, the experience of the past ten years has demonstrated 
that the volume of dependency created from this source was too great to be 
readily met as a relief problem by either public or private organizations. Evi- 
dence seems to indicate also that the operation of this law is tending to reduce 
the total volume of distress due to accidents in industry. 

“So far as the A. I. C. P. is concerned, this is illustrative of the fact that 
it interprets its task as a relief organization in. the light of a very definite 
social responsibility to promote those social activities which will prevent the 
necessity for relief as well as to see that such relief as has not been prevented 
is adequately provided for. The Association has in 1924 been able to do a 
much more adequate and constructive piece of work with those families to 
whom it must give relief just because the last ten years have seen a consider- 
able development in these large social movements which tend to cut off the 
necessity for relief at its source.” 


An Outstanding Contribution to Indus- 
trial Hygiene 


T HOSE who have known the scientific spirit and devotion of Dr. 
Alice Hamilton during the past fifteen years will look to her 
book! as the best on the subject, and they will not be disappointed. 

In thirty-eight interesting scientific chapters America’s leading 
authority treats industrial poisoning—all the way from the more 
familiar lead, arsenic, mercury, phosphorus and brass right through 
the newer compounds and derivatives that came first to public notice 
as a hazard of munition work during the world war. Miss Hamil- 
ton has here summarized much of the results of her persistent in- 
quiries as secretary of the Illinois Occupational Disease Commission 
in 1910, as expert of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
since that time, and as assistant professor of industrial medicine 
since 1919 at Harvard Medical School. 


Of special interest to labor legislationists will be her introductory 
chapter dealing with the contributory effects of hot and humid air, 
long hours and the seven-day week, and also the influence of race, 
age and sex. Inthe preface Dr. Hamilton frankly regrets the incom- 
pleteness and inaccuracy of our knowledge of industrial poisons, be- 
cause “We lack the sickness insurance system which obtains in all 
industrial countries of Europe and which brings to light the incidence 
of illness of all kinds in all groups of workers. Nothing takes its 
place in this country.” 

In her concluding chapter, on the prevention of industrial poisons, 
the author addresses to the industrial physician a timely appeal “not 
to let the atmosphere of the factory befog his view of his special 
problem.” His duty, she reminds him, is to the producer, not to the 
product. Only in the closing sentence of this six-hundred-page 
volume does Dr. Hamilton appear unscientific. “To the physician, 
always, life is more than meat and the body than raiment,” she prob- 
ably did not write wholly out of her exceptionally wide opportunity 
for objective scientific observation of company doctors. The wish, 
not cool science, we will wager was the father of that noble thought. 


Industrial Poisons in the United States. By Alice Hamilton, A.M., M.D. 
New York, Macmillan, 1925. 590 pp. : her Po 
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New and Improved Compensation Act 
Up to the Voters in Arizona 


(Epiror’s Note: The 1925 legislature of Arizona replaced the old accident com- 
pensation law of the state with a new and much better act which will, however, not 
go into effect unless ratified in a popular referendum late in September. Upon inquiry 
from Governor Hunt, the Association for Labor Legislation prepared the following 
analysis and criticism of the new measure.) 


pap ZONS is to be congratulated upon the new accident com- 
pensation law awaiting ratification at the September elections. 
It is so far superior to the present outgrown Arizona act that its 
rejection would be little short of a tragedy for the injured wage- 
earners of the state. At the same time it abolishes one of the 
most frequent causes of friction and litigation against the employer. 


The requirement that employers insure their compensation risk, 
with opportunity to insure more economically through a competitive 
public fund, and the creation of an administrative commission are 
gains whose importance can hardly be exaggerated. Without se- 
curity of payment and adequate administration the social purpose 
of compensation legislation is in a large measure defeated. Realiz- 
ing this, thirty-seven American states provide for administrative 
commissions and forty-two require insurance of compensation risks, 
seventeen of them providing additional protection both for em- 
ployers and workers through state insurance funds. These 
changes, alone, without a single increase in benefits, would make 
the new Arizona statute a vast improvement. 

But providing in addition for the standard seven-day “waiting 
period” after the injury and a 65 per cent benefit scale, the pro- 
posed statute, when put into effect, will be not only an improve- 
ment over the old, but will rank as one of the most liberal compen- 
sation laws in the country. 

The provisions of this law are, moreover, reasonable and in 
line with successful experience in other states. Nineteen American 
laws provide a benefit scale of 65 per cent or more; thirty-six have 
standard waiting periods of seven days or less. A dozen laws allow 
medical benefits considerably more liberal than those thus provided 
in Arizona. 
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Having provided liberal benefits which by constitutional guar- 
antee can not be reduced without popular consent, the legislature 
wisely adopted an almost universal practice and made compensation 
the exclusive remedy unless this modern protection has been 
specifically rejected by the worker ‘efore the injury. Thus a 
friction-provoking and expensive provision of the old law is 
eliminated while employees are at the same time guaranteed con- 


tinuous and adequate protection. This is beneficial to employers 
and workers alike. 


This new measure, combining the best features of American 
compensation acts, should become one of the most satisfactory 
compensation laws in the country. Ratification of the constitutional 
amendment in September is necessary before this excellent com- 
pensation measure can be put into effect. Its adoption by the voters 
will be another forward step in the interest of the general welfare. 


Massachusetts Labor Unanimously Endorses 
' State Fund Insurance 


HE Massachusetts Federation of Labor at its recent convention held in 
Lowell, August 3 to 6, unanimously endorsed the Ohio state fund plan of 


accident compensation as approved by the American Federation of Labor and 
instructed its officers to work for its adoption. 


The action of the labor convention deprives the insurance lobby of one of 
its strongest assets. In the past it has been possible for the insurance lobbyist 
to point out to the legislature that labor did not know what it wanted. This 
condition will no longer exist in Massachusetts. 


This action on the part of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor also 
deprives Congressman Underhill of his familiar plea, in working against 
exclusive state funds, that the voters of his district were opposed to the Ohio 
plan. Congressman Underhill will have to find some other excuse for opposing 


the Fitzgerald bill to extend accident compensation to private employees in the 
District of Columbia. 


One of the bitterest opponents of the Ohio state fund plan in Massachusetts 


in the past, Charles J. Hodsdon who has been the legislative agent for several 


years, was defeated in his effort to again represent Massachusetts labor on 
Beacon Hill by a vote of 147 to 51. 
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Why Labor Favors Exclusive State Funds 


By MatrHew Wo tt 
Vice President, American Federation of Labor 


(Eprtor’s Note: At the public hearing in the Senate Chamber at Albany on 
March 11, 1925, Mr. Matthew Woll, Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and speaking for that organization at the request of President William Green, 
made the following argument for exclusive state fund insurance under our workmen's 
accident compensation laws. The significance of this statement setting forth as it does 
the position of the American Labor Movement on this important subject, following 
a decade of practical experience under compensation legislation, will be immediately 
appreciated.) 


O* the question of competency and desirability of the principles 

underlying compensation for industrial injuries, instead of the 
old liability principles under the common law, there is no longer 
a doubt. The principle of compensation for industrial injuries 
is accepted practically throughout the United States. At least forty- 
two states have adopted compensation laws. There are differences 
as to procedure and administration of the various compensation 
laws. As has been so well indicated by the chairman of the New 
York State labor delegation, more than thirty-odd amendments 
are proposed in various forms and bills now in the course of con- 
sideration by you, evidencing a vast difference as to the application 
of the principles of compensation. As to the principle of requir- 
ing insurance or providing adequate security for injuries and risks 
involved under the principle of compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, there is no longer a doubt. In the application of that prin- 
ciple, again differences arise as to the method or procedure of pro- 
viding adequate security to guarantee the insured that compensation 
the law requires shall be paid to him promptly and fully. 

Weare still in the period of experimentation with this later prob- 
lem. However, we have advanced sufficiently far to draw certain 
definite deductions indicating the form of insurance, or method of 
providing for risks entailed, that ought to prevail in order to carry 
out adequately, efficiently and most helpfully, the humane principles 
involved in compensation laws. 


There have developed three distinctive methods of carrying in- 
surance for compensation risks involved in industry. There is the 
state fund method, the stock company method, and the. mutual 
method. At present we have nine states that provide for exclusive 
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state funds. Five of them prohibit the insurance carrying by pri- 
vate enterprises, by joint stock companies or mutuals. Two of them, 
including Ohio, permit self-insurance. 

We come to ask that you modify the existing method of 
carrying insurance required under the existing compensation 
law of New York State so as to advance from the competitive 
to the exclusive state fund. We are prompted in this by ex- 
periences dating back a number of years which indicate that 
the exclusive state fund insurance system is the most efficient, 
economical, and helpful system yet devised for the carrying of 
this insurance and in safely and promptly providing compensa- 
tion required under the compensation laws. 

The United States Department of Labor a short time ago made 
an investigation of the comparative advantages or disadvantages, 
merits or demerits, of the three fundamental systems in vogue of 
carrying compensation insurance. That report brings out illumi- 
nating facts which can not be successfully disputed or controverted, 
demonstrating the superiority of the state exclusive fund systems 
over all others. It indicates likewise that the wage-earners of this 
state, as of all states, are justified in their insistence upon exclusive 
state funds. 

This report evidences that in 1919, stock companies carried in- 
surance to the extent of $91,000,000 of the compensation insurance. 
In the same year the mutual companies carried $27,000,000 and the 
state funds $33,000,000. Divided on a percentage basis, the stock 
companies carried 60 per cent, the mutuals 18 per cent, and the state 
funds 22 per cent. That, however, does not tell the entire story. 
Premiums prevailing under the exclusive state fund system are lower 
than those provided for in joint stock or mutual companies. If the 
total amount of insurance carried by state funds is estimated on the 
same premium value with joint stock companies, then, the percentage 
of insurance carried by the exclusive state funds is considerably 
larger. 

It is almost impossible to make an accurate and incontrovertible 
comparison between the three varying methods of carrying insur- 
ance. Many elements and many apparently confusing factors enter 
into such an undertaking, such as variation of types of insurance, 
forms or procedure, methods of wage payment and the differing laws 
of the several states; likewise, the size or area and character of 
state to be covered and the nature of the occupation, industry or risk 
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itself, are factors that cannot be disregarded. But an unbiased ex- 
amination of compensation and insurance provided under the laws of 
the various states, demonstrates that the cost of insurance provided 
by exclusive state funds, is considerably lower than that provided 
for by the mutual insurance plan or by the joint stock company 
method. It is estimated that the cost under the exclusive state fund 
method is at least 20 to 30 pér cent lower than by private methods. 

An examination of all state funds, competitive and exclusive, 
indicates that they are perfectly sound. Not a single state fund has 
ever been jeopardized ; not a single payment due a workman has been 
denied because of insolvency. Adequate reserves and surpluses are 
provided for. Then, too, the provisions of the law and their applhi- 
cation have been more liberal, thereby carrying out more fully and 
accurately the intent and purposes embraced in compensation legis- 
lation. In addition, there has been less delay in the making of pay- 
ments and the avoidance of many other delaying practices indulged 
in by both joint stock and mutual companies, to lessen payment for 
losses incurred and to save higher profits. 

Senator Downinc: You say there have been fewer appeals? 


Mr. Wott: There have been fewer appeals under the state ex- 
clusive fund system. 

Senator DowniNc: It carries out the spirit and intention of 
the law? 

Mr. Wott: It carries out more fully and accurately the humane 
spirit embraced in compensation legislation. 


State Funds Are Most Economical 


The competitive system quite naturally, and necessarily involves 
a higher cost of operation and administration. Where we have both 
the state insurance fund, the joint stock company system and the 
mutual system, leaving aside self-insurance, it stands to reason that 
there is a great duplication of effort and of administration. Acci- 
dents must be reported both to the private company and to the insur- 
ance commission. Physicians likewise are called into dual play. 
Where there are two or more forms of insurance carriers, there must, 
of necessity, be a duplication or triplication of the system of ad- 
ministration. It naturally and logically follows that the cost of the 
maintenance and administration is to that degree enlarged. This is 
an unnecessary burden upon industry, and unduly restricts the op- 
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portunities to speedily adjust any and all claims that the wage-earner 
rightfully possesses. 

We find, too, that where we have a competitive system like you 
have in New York and other states, rivalry for success in business 
prompts both mutual and joint stock companies to exert whatever 
power and influence they can wield or command to curtail, to limit, 
and to lessen the opportunity for the state insurance fund to func- 
tion properly and efficiently. 

You will find at this hearing representatives of the joint stock 
companies, as well as of the mutual companies, interposing objec- 
tions to practically all proposals intended to enlarge the benefits of 
the compensation law. Why? You will find, too, when the ques- 
tion arises regarding appropriations for the insurance fund and 
administration of the compensation law, that they will interpose 
objections. Influences are constantly at work opposing every effort 
to improve the beneficent operation of the compensation law and 
state insurance fund; and thereby to prevent them from making 
as good a showing as is made by the private insurance concerns 
in competition with them. This is quite natural; they are not to 
be blamed. Their moneys are invested. They seek profit upon 
their investment. They use every influence at their command to 
make it more difficult for the state competitor to succeed and thus 
attract for themselves the entire business of insurance. 

Are we more concerned with profits of private insurance com- 
panies, than with the successful and beneficent operation of the 
compensation law? Are we concerned more with the granting of 
adequate relief to be paid promptly and in full, to the people 
intended to be benefited, or are we more concerned with the well- 
being of private insurance enterprises, concerned alone in making 
profits? If we accept the true principles underlying compensation 
legislation there is but one conclusion we can reach, and that is 
that everything possible should be done to advance the benefits and 
advantages of compensation legislation and accident compensation 
insurance. 

Of course joint stock companies everywhere are doing what- 
ever they can to discourage state funds. They are more particularly 
opposed to exclusive state funds, because such laws wipe out their 
insurance business insofar as that particular form of insurance is 
concerned. But it is not a question of whether an old and anti- 
quated institution shall be indefinitely perpetuated if a new device, 
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a new instrumentality, an improved method of insurance presents 
itself to a progressive civilization. 


Removing Industrial Friction 


Compensation laws contemplated the removal of much of the 
friction, misunderstanding and conflict of judgment and of feeling 
that prevailed in our industrial life under the old common law 
liability method. It was intended that in fixing the risk upon the 
industry as a whole and determining as accurately as possible the 
compensation to be paid, that there would be less friction; that 
there would be a better understanding, and greater degree of 
cooperation between the vital and elemental factors in industry— 
employers and workers. Yet to-day we find that under our com- 
petitive insurance system a third element is interjected—an element 
which is not concerned with peace in industry but actively engaged 
in again creating an atmosphere of friction, contention and mis- 
understanding which prevailed under the old liability system. 

The substitution of the exclusive fund system of carrying this 
insurance will remove that interference in the relations between 
workmen and employers. It will bring into being that happier 
atmosphere, wherein the elemental factors in industry may more 
closely, more intelligently, more peacefully coordinate and cooperate 
in performing a common service and to a common end. 

The cost of insurance is a vital matter. It is surprising indeed 
that employers will, without study or reflection upon all that is 
involved, come here and urge the continuance of the joint stock 
insurance companies, and oppose the formation or extension and 
expansion of the state exclusive fund method of carrying this in- 
surance, especially when experience demonstrates that the exclusive 
state insurance fund lessens the cost of insurance by at least 25 to 
30 per cent. 

Considering the item of cost of insurance we have what might 
be termed the accidental cost and the compensation cost. The 
accidental cost is the cost that is incurred by the workman when 
he is injured in the loss of his services by reason of his unemploy- 
ment. The law provides that he shall be given 66 2/3 per cent. 
That is further restricted by a limitation as to the entire amount 
per week, so that the average amount of the cost involved to the 
employee in industrial injuries approximates 20 to 35 per cent. 

I presume the question involved, however, is not so much a 
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question of the actual accidental loss to the employee as it is of the 
actual cost to the employer. Unfortunately we have no definite 
standard of measurement by which to compare the insurance cost 
in the various states as between the various systems of carrying 
insurance. Then, again, there is involved the differences in benefits 
paid, variations in classification, in the hazards assumed, the rate 
systems which prevail in some of the states, and the lack of knowl- 
edge of underwritings as practiced by the insurance companies as 
well as the difference as to the dividends, reserves and surpluses. 


Excessive Cost of Commercial Insurance 


There is, however, one standard of judgment, one standard of 
measurement which admits of an accurate and intelligent under- 
standing of the actual cost involved in the three systems of carrying 
insurances. That standard is based on the expense ratio, the ratio 
between premiums paid and the amount of compensation paid to 
the injured workman. In all three systems, the actual loss cost is 
identical, but the expense ratio varies considerably. An examina- 
tion of the reports made in the various states, indicates that stock 
companies average an expense ratio of 38 per cent. In other words, 
38 cents on the dollar paid by the premium payer is paid for the 
administration of the insurance by the joint stock companies. In 
the mutual companies it is less, ranging from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Where competitive state funds prevail the cost ranges from 6 to 
15 per cent, or an average of 10.6 per cent. Where the exclusive 
fund prevails, the expense ratio is but 3 to 8 per cent, or only 4 
per cent of the total. 

In Ohio where the exclusive state fund prevails I am advised 
that the cost is even less than 3 per cent. So that all but 3 per 
cent of money is paid out in actual losses and only 3 per cent is 
consumed in the operating expenses. It is thus evident that a verv 
costly expenditure is involved in the maintenance of the competitive 
insurance system of providing for a risk fixed by the state for 
industries. 

In other words, if in 1919 the employers had had their com- 
pensation insurance provided under an exclusive state fund system 
they would have saved the sum of $30,000,000 during that one 
year. Multiply those figures for all succeeding years, and one will 
have a clear vision of the great saving and economy involved in 
the exclusive state insurance fund. And how much better it would 
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be if we in this state, as in other states, would take that excess 
payment of administration and divert it to the more helpful and 
more constructive purposes of the compensation law, in enlarging 
the benefits allowed, and lessening the premiums to be paid as well 
as providing more efficient methods of administration. 

I am advised in New York State, and I judge the statement is 
correct, that compensation insurance carried last year approximated 
$50,000,000 in premiums. I am informed that approximately 
$23,000,000 was paid out in claims, the balance $27,000,000 having 
been used for administration purposes including, of course, the 
building up of some reserves and surpluses. One-eighth of that 
amount has been administered through the state insurance fund of 
New York; one-fourth has been administered by the mutual insur- 
ance funds, while about two-thirds were administered by the joint 
stock companies, indicating that the greater volume of compensa- 
tion insurance has been carried under an exorbitant expense ratio. 

I am further advised that the findings of the Rate Board, 
which is not an official agency of the state, are nevertheless 
accepted as a guide by the state insurance department in determ- 
ining insurance rates. These findings admit the truth of the 
assertion that more than 35 per cent of the premiums paid are 
used for the purpose of cost or administration. If it be true 
that the state insurance fund under the exclusive state system 
reduces that expense ratio to 4 per cent, or even 6 per cent, then 
indeed the exclusive state fund presents great saving both to the 
employer as well as employee, and promotes efficiency and greater 
helpfulness in the administration of the law itself. 


State Funds Are Fair to Injured Workers 


Outside of the cost there is involved the question of the service 
provided under the three varying methods of compensation insur- 
ance. There is involved promptness of payment, adequacy of 
benefits paid, interpretation of the laws, and accident prevention. 
A careful survey of existing laws, based on a number of years, indi- 
cates that payments are delinquent under all systems. However, 
they are less delinquent where the exclusive state fund prevails. 
Many reasons enter into that situation, such as waiting periods, 
frequency ef wage payment, size or area of the state, and the 
nature of the industries; but wherever the exclusive state funds 
prevail, less friction results, fewer appeals are had and there is 
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not the attempt to compel acceptance of a lower payment for claim 
made than is practiced in those states where joint stock companies 
and mutual companies enter into competition for compensation 
insurance. 

Where we have competition to state funds, as in New York, 
we find that there is duplication of physicians’ and employers’ re- 
ports. This duplication applies to some extent to the workmen so 
that it is not alone a question of a law. It is a question of several 
insurance carriers operating under the law. Then, too, wherever 
the competitive method prevails the greatest energy is displayed 
in handicapping or restricting the facilities of state insurance funds. 
In this the joint stock insurance companies play an important part, 
for if they can restrict, if they can lessen the facilities of the state 
insurance fund, necessarily there will be greater delays and greater 
difficulties encountered. 

As for adequacy of payment and liberality of payment, unques- 
tionably the exclusive state fund presents many advantages to the 
wage-earner. Stock companies invariably resort to technicalities of 
the law in order to lessen their compensation payments. They are 
in business for profit, seeking to attain as high a premium as the 
market will stand on the one hand and pay out as little to claimants 
as possible on the other hand. To do so they will necessarily resort 
to every possible selfish incentive. Thus they will make understate- 
ments of the severity of illness to lessen payments. They will refuse 
to make offer of payment. In New York to-day they promote 
months of delay to prevent immediate payment of claims by filing 
notice of appeal and in that fashion force an adjustment to their 
own advantage and to the great disadvantage of the injured work- 
man. 

Within the past year, I am informed, there were 3,000 notices 
of appeal filed by the joint stock companies. Thus in each of these 
cases there was a long delay before final settlement of claim had 
been made. It is apparent that by that method of “notice of appeal” 
the claimant is made to become discouraged and susceptible to the 
acceptance of an adjustment lower than the law actually provides 
for him. I am further advised that of the 3,000 notices of appeal 
but 600 were ever carried through, indicating clearly that the notice of 
appeal filed was not with good intention, not prompted by a desire 
to enforce the law accurately, even literally and strictly, but for 
ulterior and selfish purposes. Of the 600 appeals filed, the over- 
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whelming majority were disapproved by the courts and the com- 
mission’s judgment sustained. 

This then presents a clear picture of what the wage-earner must 
contend with and contend against under the triple or competitive 
system of insurance provided in this state for compensation risks. 

Under the state exclusive insurance fund system, all of these 
elements of friction, of loss, and economic waste, are greatly reduced 
and may be almost completely removed. Under it the spirit as well 
as the letter of the law may be put into actual operation. In New 
York State the law does not permit the state to appeal. This 
provision is sound and humane and indicates the wisdom of not 
compelling claimants, wage-earners, to contend for claims justly and 
rightly due them. That is as the law ought to be interpreted and 
applied to benefit the wage-earner rather than to create interest and 
profit for private institutions in the insurance world. 

As for accident prevention, it is true that joint stock companies 
and mutual insurance concerns are making progress in that direction. 
But the purpose moving them is not the elimination of the cause 
of injury. This is done solely to create a selling argument, to 
curtail, restrict, discourage and wipe out the state exclusive insur- 
ance fund. Provide your administrators of the compensation law 
with an adequate fund, with adequate facilities, authorize them to 
more extensively take up accident prevention work, and you will find 
that the state is by far better qualified to do this work, and not for 
selfish but altruistic purposes. 


No “Failures” Among State Funds 


The third element of interest and importance in compensation 
insurance is that of security. The exclusive state insurance fund 
provides a security of payment that can not possibly be provided 
by private institutions. Every state insurance fund is solvent, and 
has been solvent since their creation. Will there be anyone to say 
that the state can not administer compensation insurance with equal 
security than may be done by private enterprise. To say that that 
is not possible, is to reflect upon the intelligence of those administer- 
ing the powers of government. 

With compensation insurance rates fixed to a more or less extent, 
we have had a number of failures of joint stock insurance companies. 
There have been less failures of mutual insurance enterprises. There 
have been no failures whatever of state insurance funds and there 
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is not a single instance on record where a just claim has been denied 
or has not been paid because there was no fund out of which to pay 
the claims. In this state you offer the further incentive and induce- 
ment to an employer that once having paid his premium in the state 
insurance fund, thereafter he bears no further liability. This is an 
advantage which is not provided by mutual or joint stock companies. 

We claim that an exclusive state insurance fund presents 
the following advantages: lower cost to employers; improved 
benefits to workmen; higher benefits or a lesser accidental cost 
to the workmen. 

We hold that premiums should be paid in claims for injuries 
received, rather than be used for payment of profits; that pre- 
miums paid should in part provide for accident prevention work. 

Our present competitive system now presents an economic 
waste, instead of human conservation. 

The exclusive state insurance fund will provide a more 
prompt payment, a more liberal enforcement of the law, lessen 
appeals and delays, stimulate greater contentment and satis- 
faction, provide immediate help to those in need and intended to 
be helped when injured in industry; and make for an improved 
industrial relationship between employer and worker. 

We would rather see the burdens lessened upon the em- 
ployers who are required to provide this insurance, and the 
benefits to the wage-earners enlarged instead of creating profits 
for private insurance companies. 

We know the removal of delays, the lessening of appeals and 
the elimination of Shylock methods now prevailing will make 
for a happier, a better, a more contented and cooperative relation- 
ship between employers and workmen. 

Eliminate the element of profit. Why should profit enter into 
an enterprise where the state creates the risk? Why should the state 
add to the burdens of employers by providing for the additional cost 
of profit? 

Having created the compensation liability, why should not the 
state say to the employers, “We shall provide the agency, the instru- 
mentality that will give enforcement to these principles and require- 
ments, at the lowest possible cost and make the burden upon industry 
as little and as light as is possible,” and say to the workmen, “We 


shall provide a liberal and prompt payment for all injuries 
received ?” 
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You have failed thus far to do this. You have created the risk. 
You have placed the burden upon industry, and then permit insur- 
ance companies to exploit both employer and worker and increase the 
burden of industry. Mr. Reid, who spoke in behalf of the mutual 
insurance companies, could have given no better testimony, could not 
have presented our case more efficiently and impressively than he did 
when he said, “The rates provided by the state insurance fund are 
lower.” He said further that, “The only difference between the 
mutuals and the state insurance fund is that in the mutual company 
the carrying of the risk is left to the employer, while under the state 
exclusive fund the operation of the law is delegated, not to the state, 
but to the workmen.” Of course that is not true. But if that is the 
only difference, then the test as between the mutuals and state 
insurance funds is the validity of the charge of exclusive control by 
either the employer or workmen. 

Let us reason out the argument presented, that under the ex- 
clusive state insurance fund the wage-earner controls the premiums 
and the disposition of the fund created for and on behalf of the 
workmen. What does the law now provide? What is embraced in 
the proposal made by labor? Mr. Reid stated he wanted the law 
publicly administered. We agree with him in that statement. We 
too believe neither employers nor wage-earners should, exclusive 
of each other, administer the compensation law and the insurance 
made mandatory under its’ provision. We hold that the public 
should administer the law in all its requirements. We therefore urge 
in the interest of the public good and in behalf of public administra- 
tion the doing away with the joint stock companies and mutual insur- 
ance enterprises. Take the operation of the insurance feature of the 
law out of the hands of profit makers. Take it out of the hands of 
employers. Do not vest it in the hands of the wage-earners, but 
place it in the hands of a state agency, a state instrumentality, to be 
administered by the public, in behalf and for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

That is what the exclusive state insurance fund embraces. The 
mutual insurance plan does not provide for it because it substitutes 
employer’s exclusive control. In the joint stock company plan the 
exclusive control is delegated to private investors. I have yet to 
fathom, in the light of reason, how the exclusive state insurance 
plan could in any way turn over the administration of the law to the 
wage-earners. What is, the situation in Ohio? What is the situation 
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in other states where exclusive state insurance funds exist? Who 
is administering the law in those states? _ Investigation will disclose 
the fact that a public agency, not the employer or the wage-earner, 
is administering the law, and to the satisfaction of both. 

The argument made by Mr. Reid is therefore without intelligence 
or good judgment. One must conclude that our proposal is by far 
the better and ought therefore to receive the unanimous recom- 
mendation of your joint committee. 

One more statement. We hear it said that our proposal for 
exclusive state insurance fund for the purpose of carrying this 
insurance risk under compensation laws is socialistic in character 
and should therefore be discouraged. If this sort of state insurance 
is socialistic in character, then I regret to say that this state has 
already committed that offense, because we have a state insurance 
fund, though it is not exclusive, or all inclusive. State insurance 
for compensation is not socialistic in character. It does not intrude 
itself or interject itself into business management or seek to control 
business. If compensation insurance does intrude itself upon busi- 
ness, then business to-day is managed and controlled by those who 
are providing compensation insurance, namely the joint stock com- 
panies—an element that ought not to manage or control industry 
in any manner whatsoever. Thus, if the argument be made that 
for the state to carry this exclusive insurance is socialistic in char- 
acter, then the joint stock insurance companies and the mutual com- 
panies who would urge that form of opposition, have already 
usurped this socialistic theory and doctrine in practice and are not 
adverse to the continuance of this sort of business intrusion. With 
them it is only a question as to the form of socialism they want; 
whether controlled by themselves, or controlled by the general 
public. 

We contend that there is nothing socialistic in the proposal that 
where the state creates a risk, where the state undertakes to pro- 
vide the nature of the risk, where the state fixes the compensation 
for that risk and determines the burden that industry must bear 
because of that risk then the state shall likewise provide adequate 
facilities for the carrying of that risk and lighten the burden as 
much as possible by administering the law for the purposes and 
in the spirit for which it is intended and without private gain or 
profit to any one. 


In this state the argument advanced that labor seeks control 
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of the compensation law and that its proposal is therefore socialistic, 
is absurd and unintelligent. Here you provide, under existing laws, 
that the Governor shall appoint a committee of employers to super- 
vise and to direct the administration of the existing compensation 
law and its insurance features so that all requirements of the law 
may be adequately, promptly and fully administered. It is thus 
evident that the employers have even a greater control over com- 
pensation legislation than the wage-earners aspire to have. Under 
our proposal the employers will become cooperators with the state 
in the administering of that fund and there is not embraced in our 
proposal a workers’ control. 

But, moreover, we, who are urging the exclusive state insurance 
fund have fought socialism day in and day out. It is fair to assume 
we know as much or more of that doctrine, of its propaganda and 
its propagandists than do those who would hurl against us the cry 
of socialism. We know what it means. We are opposed to social- 
ism. We do not come before you with a proposal that involves 
or embraces in principle or in spirit, even to the slightest extent, the 
concept or idea of socialism. 

The record of the American labor movement, the record of the 
labor movement within the state, is clear. Insofar as the charge 
of socialism is concerned, we defy any group or individual to 
demonstrate that there have been greater defenders than we in the 
fundamental concept of our government, the principles underlying 
it, the doctrine of freedom and equality of contract, of private prop- 
erty, personal adventure and initiative, all of which have made for 
the rise and for the progress and building up out of a vast wilder- 
ness the great Mecca, the great, wonderful land that has developed 
here on this western hemisphere and within a comparatively short 
period of life. 

We coine to you as labor men knowing that we as toilers must 
live under existing compensation laws. It is our kind that suffer 
accidents in industries. It is our kind that must bear the greatest 
burden within industry. We come to you for help, for redress, for 
relief against the unnecessary delays and unnecessary burdens. We 
ask you to adopt a system that will lessen the burden to the em- 
ployer; that will give efficient administration to the existing com- 
pensation laws; that will make for greater cooperation between the 
employer and workman; that will increase the benefits to the 
injured workmen and that will carry out in the true spirit and in 
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full competency all that is comprehended and embraced in this 
most humane doctrine prescribed by this state in providing com- 
pensation for those injured. 

To say that this state insurance proposal will spread out in other 
forms of state insurance is without foundation or semblance of 
truth. Just bear in mind that, there is no possibility of the state 
providing insurance for a risk that it does not directly recognize or 
create. The American labor movement if you will note its develop- 
ment and tendencies is away from the idea of a parental state. To 
the contrary it favors voluntary group action in working out the 
problems of life and of work. In evidence of the truth of this 
assertion I direct your attention to the Federation Bank of New 
York City, and other labor banks. Are we urging state banking? 
No. Instead we favor private enterprise, voluntary and co-opera- 
tive in principle and character. 

In insurance matters, what has been the guiding spirit of the 
American Federation of Labor? Instead of urging state life in- 
surance it has called for the principle of private adventure, the 
right of voluntary cooperative action through the trade unions. 
Does that indicate that labor favors a general state or parentai 
insurance system? Certainly not. And yet, when that declaration 
for voluntary cooperative life insurance action was made in E! 
Paso just a few months past, the very same interests—the insurance 
brokers, the insurance agents and companies—by publication and 
otherwise, have heralded throughout the land that the American 
labor movement must be destroyed because it dares venture into 
their exclusive prerogatives of providing life insurance for the 
wage-earners. 

We champion the voluntary principles of group action, yet we 
are denounced as socialists when we ask that the state, in creating 
an industrial risk, an industrial burden, carry out its own respons- 
ibility by providing the essential and necessary facilities by which 
the true purposes, the real spirit, the body and soul of the principles 
involved in compensation legislation, may be administered and en- 
forced efficiently, proficiently and helpfully to both employers and 
workers and through the means of an exclusive state insurance fund. 
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The Challenge of Increased Industrial 
Accidents 


By James A. HamILTon 
New York State Industrial Commissioner 


(Epiror’s Nore: An article in this Review for June, 1924, raised the question 
“Why Have Industrial Accidents Increased?” A brief survey made by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation showed that in more than half of the states report- 
ing there was a startling increase in one year of over 25 per cent. The National 
Safety Council at that time said “it is evident that safety work has not kept pace 
with increased exposure and hazards.” ‘This increase in accidents has naturally been 
reflected in compensation costs. It is arousing discussion as to whether the vitally 
important work of prevention is lagging. One aspect of this problem was presented 
effectively by Commissioner Hamilton in an address May 21 before Associated Indus- 
tries, _Inc., from which the following extract is taken.) 


OM insurance quarters, talk has lately been indulged in in 
connection with agitation for increase of compensation insurance 
rates, about greater “liberality” of awards in the last two years and 
the thing is being put in such a way as to suggest that awards have 
become too “liberal.” 

There are three comments to be made on that idea. The 
first is that fairer and more adequate awards there have been 
in the last two years, but that they have gone beyond the 
true principle and intent of the law there is no evidence what- 
ever. The second is that this is an issue, even if there were 
occasion to raise it, which it is somewhat out of place for in- 
surance interests to raise when they themselves in the process 
of distributing that cost add 50 per cent to it which they pass 
on to industry and society to pay. In the third place, as above 
indicated, as compared with accident prevention as a means of 
reducing compensation cost raising this issue is “barking up the 
wrong tree.” The challenge of compensation cost as reflected 
in insurance company loss ratios is not to their claim depart- 
ments but to their safety inspection departments if big things 
and things sound from every possible point of view are to 
be done. Not fighting to reduce awards but going about it to 
help employers reduce accidents is the road to take. 

To say that “to help employers reduce accidents” is the great 
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thing to be done, the correct location of the primary responsi- 
bility is not exactly indicated. Emphasis must be laid upon the 
word “employers.” Here again it may be almost a truism which 
is being emphasized, but to see things clearly sometimes requires 
repetition of familiar truths. It is upon employers themselves 
that will depend how many accidents occur, and therefore how 
much compensation will cost. Other agents can only play the 
role of inciting or assisting employers to do the thing itself. 
The state by establishing minimum safety standards in the Industrial 
Code and by inspection and orders compelling employers to adopt 
them; insurance carriers through their safety departments and the 
mechanism of their Inspection Rating Board by inspection and by 
the economic pressure of insurance rates adjusted to safety condi- 
tions; private organizations such as the National Safety Council and 
the American Museum of Safety, and trade and civic bodies, by 
education and advice; all may render indispensable aid to the 
employer, but only as the latter responds and acts intelligently and 
persistently can progress be made toward the goal of reduced cost of 
compensation and simultaneously reduced loss to wage-earners and 
society. 

How far is it reasonable to insist that employers should go 
along this road? How can we say less than that they must go 
as far as it is humanly possible to go? How much is humanly 
possible? Who can say? But that we are far from doing all 
that is possible no one for a moment can deny. Suppose we set 
up as a minimum that efficiency in accident prevention must 
at least equal production and selling efficiency in industry. 
There recently came to my attention what has been accomplished 
by a large New York City firm which has applied that kind of 
effort to the problem. From a record in 1917 of 45 lost time acci- 
dents per 1,000 employees in a single month, that plant came down 
to a record of only two or three per year, and in some years no 
compensable accidents at all, and number of days lost per 1,000 
hours worked did not exceed .087, and averaged only .058, for the 
four years 1920 to 1923. Similar results have been achieved in 
other establishments. Such things instead of being conspicuous 
exceptions here and there, must become the rule everywhere. To 
make them so and thereby make accident occurrence fall and not rise 
as employment rises with production, is the challenge to all industry 
of the recent rise in the cost of compensation in New York State. 
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The Challenge 


(Eprror’s Note: In a series of articles in The New Republic, Stuart 
Chase has recently outlined “The Tragedy of Waste” in our American 
economic system. In the September 2nd issue he concludes the sum- 
mary of his forthcoming book with the following challenge to our engi- 
neers and statesmen.) 


as A one stands on the streets of a great city like New 
York, dwarfed and shadowed by mighty buildings— 

solid as monoliths; the roar of the traffic in one’s ears; 
brushed by innumerable passersby, each intent on the next 
thing which must be done; subways thundering below; the 
shriek of steamer whistles from the harbor—one is over- 
whelmed with the audacity of trying to change or to 
modify this stupendous reality. Waste, friction, jam? 
Yes . . . and what of it? See the way that cornice 
fits its marble wall, the precision of lintel and arch, the 
woven steel nicety of the naked skyscraper, the curve and 
flow of motor bodies, subway trains wild as stampeded 
elephants, yet slowing to the inch mark on the platform. 
Come, you measurers of lost manpower and let us see 
you fit one stone upon another, weld one girder to an 
upright, direct one rush hour at Times Square! We may 
waste but Almighty God will bear witness we can build! 

“One goes blindly back to one’s desk, and the gathering 
sheets of manuscript take on an immense futility. Leaves 
to be blown by any wind that passes, fluttering down to 
mold and die. Who shall say in the dance of the human 
pageant down the centuries, what is waste and what is 
weal! 

“Tllusions we may have; but they are pierced with the 
stark arrows of the repeated helplessness of mankind 
before its destiny. In the War we glimpsed control, but 
it was control only to further a vaster and more tragic 
waste. Where are the engineers and statesmen to dig 
with hand and brain into this roaring wilderness—so finely 
wrought in isolated detail—and bring from it ordered 


cities, impounded waters, terraced and tended forests, the 


sweep of great transmission lines, clean rivers, workshops 
planned with the dignity of cathedrals, and the end of 
grime and poverty and despair?” 
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Pensions Are Superior to Poorhouses 


By James M. LyNcH 
President, International Typographical Union 


(Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Lynch, who was formerly state industrial commissioner of 
New York and a member of the executive committee of the Association for Labor 
Legislation, recently contributed to a number of leading newspapers an open letter, 
from which the following is taken, urging the adoption of old age pension legislation 
by the states. He draws upon the successful experience of the Typographical Union 
to emphasize his conclusion that pensions are preferable to poorhouses.) 


UCH discussion is current on the subject of old age pensions. 

I believe the experience of the International Typographical 
Union may be helpful in any consideration or proposals along this 
line now under consideration in a number of states. For twenty 
years this organization has been conducting an old age pension sys- 
tem successfully. 

At present the I. T. U., with a membership of approximately 
75,000 printers in the United States and Canada, is paying pen- 
sions of $8 weekly to 2,500 aged members. In the current year 
more than $1,000,000 will be expended from this fund. Ethically 
and economically the plan has been found right and sound. 

If human civilization is worth preserving, among its ideals must 
be included the relief of suffering and the increase of human hap- 
piness. It is to be regretted that certain rich and influential interests 
in America choose to oppose all measures looking to these ends, not 
on the ground that the proposed measures are impractical, but rather 
on the principle that any aid to the poor is a blow at thrift and 
therefore wicked. 

Among the printers now drawing pensions from the International 
Typographical Union fund are men whose honest efforts to succeed 
in life were thwarted by adversities. Former editors and former 
employing printers, who met with vicissitudes and returned to the 
trade, are included. Among them are men of generous impulses 
and other fine qualities, men whose liberality and altruism have en- 
riched the communities in which they have lived. 

Laws of the typographical union provide that a member who shall 
have reached the age of 60 years, having a continuous membership 
of twenty years and who shall find it impossible to procure sus- 
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taining employment, shall be eligible to receive the pension of $8 
weekly. It is further provided that a member under 60 years of 
age, who has been a member continuously for twenty years and whose 
application for admission to the union printers’ home has been re- 
jected because of the nature of his ailment, shall receive the pension. 

This guarantee against the degradation of almshouse care is not 
costly to the union’s membership and the members gladly pay the 
tax. The old age pension, the union printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs and a mortuary benefit of $75 to $500 are all maintained 
on a per capita cost to members of 30 cents per month and 1 per 
cent on wages. The maximum death benefit is paid on death of a 
member with a continuous membership of fifteen years. These 
measures have the whole-hearted support of members after several 
decades of experience with their workings. 

As to the relative cost of the pension and treatment in the 
Home, the former is much cheaper, just as it would be cheaper 
to pension all aged and indigent citizens instead of maintaining 
poor infirmaries. The resident population of the Home is about 
250, of whom about 150 have tuberculosis. A majority of these 
will be cured and again become productive members of society. The 
institution, itself, represents an investment of $3,000,000, and the 
cost of maintenance runs about $250,000 a year. The 250 residents 
could be pensioned at a cost of $100,000. Of course these men re- 
quire the Home treatment and facilities rather than pensions, but the 
figures may serve to show the comparative costs of eleemosynary in- 
stitutions and pensions. 

An old age pension system maintained by the state would relieve 
the state budget of the excess overhead, inseparable from the main- 
tenance of poor houses as well as the losses due to political inter- 
ference, inefficient management and graft. 

It is not difficult to prove that the old age pension would 
be a cheaper form of relief than those agencies now in operation 
* * * But a weightier consideration concerns the saving in 
human grief, humiliation and degradation caused by the removal 
to the poorhouse, the wrecking of homes and breaking of family 
ties, the pressing of woe upon unfortunates. 
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Why Governor Blaine Signed The 
Old Age Pension Bill 


(Extract From REMARKS OF GovERNOR JOHN J. BLAINE oF WIs- 
CONSIN ON THE Occasion or His SicNinc THE Otp AGE 
Pension Brit, May 12.) 


4 kee old age pension bill * * * represents the very essence 
of democracy, and that is humanity. In this old world of 
ours, so full of trouble, and turmoil, so full of disaster, so full 
of misfortunes, misfortunes that come to people through no 
fault of their own, misfortunes that come to them by reason of 
some power about which we do not know, this bill is designed 
for the purpose of caring for them, for the aged. Let me say, 
my friends here this morning, that institutional life is not the 
ideal life for the citizenship of the state. 

Institutional life may be necessary for some. * * * It is 
necessary for those who need custodial care. It is not the ideal 
place for those who might better and more profitably, if you 
please, be taken care of outside of institutions. * * * But 
after all, the more people that we can keep out of institutions, 
private or public, far better is it for the public weal, far better 
from the standpoint of finance. If I were to speak of the finan- 
cial obligations involved by this bill, I can confidently say that 
it is much less expensive to support individuals out in the free 
open air, in their own homes, than it is to support individuals in 
the institutions of the state. 


Therefore, from the standpoint of economy, this measure is 
in the interests of economy—economy in money, economy in 
the preservation (and that is economy) of that part of man 
known as self-respect, and after all, that is really the great 
spiritual thing that ought to be in every man and woman— 
self-respect. Those citizens who possess that self-respect that 
we idealize, are entitled to enter the golden gates and walk the 
pearly streets, and they are entitled, while they are on Old 
Mother Earth, to that means of support that will maintain that 
self-respect that is the greatest security to our social organi- 
zation that can be devised by legislation. It gives independence 
to citizens, and independence of the respective citizens, is the 
greatest guaranty of security of our state and of our nation. 


Official Report Tells Why Old Age 
Pensions Are Needed 


EVADA enacted a pioneer old age pension law in 1923 but 

replaced it with a new act in 1925. Following a survey of 
conditions in the state and the organization of old age pension boards 
in every county, the Old Age Pension Superintendent, in his first 
biennial report recently published, summarizes his conclusions as 
to the need for old age pension legislation. It should be adequately 
supported, he writes, for the following reasons: : 


Because it is cheaper and in every way more satisfactory than the ordinary 
poor-house system. 

Because fear of old age and pauperism tends to despondency and oftea 
insanity and suicide. 

Because old age pensioning makes for righteous living and better social and 
economic conditions. 

Because it is abnormal for industry to throw back upon the community the 
human wreckage due to its wear and tear, sickness, accident, and to involuntary 
unemployment. 

Because pensioning keeps intact the home which is the foundation on which 
our country is reared. 

Because many prefer to starve rather than go to the poor-house. 

Because pauperism causes unregeneration of children. 

Because a pension is the fulfilment of an acknowledged obligation, a de- 
ferred payment for services rendered. 

Because a working man who has contributed health and strength, vigor 
and skill, to the creation of the wealth by which taxation is borne, has made 
his contribution already to the fund which is to give him a pension. 

Because a State that makes it a crime to turn out an old horse to starve, 
should be ashamed to let old men and old women starve or go to the poor- 
house—which is more feared than starving. 

Because it prevents children from being undernourished and set to work 
early in life in order that they may help support the passing generation. 

Because the assistance of a small pension added to wages from part-time 
employment would allow men and women to remain producers instead of non- 
producers as poor-house inmates. 


This official report states that “‘as the new system is installed many 
of the expenses of the inadequate poor-houses will be discontinued, 
many of the inmates enabled to leave them, and many other aged 
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persons saved from becoming inmates in the future.” It points out 
further : i 

“The State must care for the dependent poor. It is a question 
only of how—and into that question enter not only the financial 
outlays, but the health of the social body. The advocates of 
state old-age pensions are presenting a better way than has been 
applied in our county institutions. This better method of caring 
for the aged not only seeks to relieve the immediate needs, but aims 
to preserve the spirit of independence and the natural ambitions of 
men and women. An old age-pension which carries no stigma of 
pauperism, but rather a commendation for labor well done, not only 
conserves self-respect in old age, but begins to have its tonic influence 
on ambition and productive power long before the period when an 
old-age pension falls due. It has the helpful effect of inspiring the 
laborer with courage during his earning years by removing from his 
mind the depressing, debilitating fear of pauperism with its disgrace 
and suffering.” 


The Costly and Inhuman Poor House 


REPORT on “Poor Relief in Pennsylvania” just issued by the state 

Department of Welfare reaffirms the findings of the old age assistance 
commission as to the heavy cost and inadequacy of trying to care for aged 
dependents in poor houses. These extracts from the report are illuminating: 
“In 1924 alone our 67 counties raised over $12,000,000 in poor taxes. * * * 
We maintained an average of 8,628 inmates in our alms houses in 1923. * * * 
During the past ten years there passed through our almshouses over 150,000 
persons. * * * The conditions under which some are compelled to live are 
indeed pitiable. If the heartrending and revolting scenes that have been 
witnessed by our own inspectors in visiting these small poor farms were 
to be described you would rise as one man to demand their immediate 
abolition.” The report shows that, in 1923, 69 per cent of current alms- 
house expenditures went for overhead, that is, 31.5 per cent for salaries and 
wages, and 38 per cent for operation of plant, leaving only 30.5 per cent for 
maintenance of the inmates. It is pointed out that “in some of our small 
poor farms * * * the cost of maintenance of inmates is as high as $5 per 
day.” This official report concludes that “there should be clearer recognition 
of the fact that there is a close relationship between dependency and unem- 
ployment, industrial accidents and occupational diseases and that a careful 
inquiry be conducted to determine more accurately the proper methods for the 
alleviation of this ‘industrial dependency.’” Such an inquiry has fortunately 
been provided for through the continuance of Pennsylvania’s old age assistance 
commission. 
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International Labor Legislation 


HE most important action taken at the Seventh Session of the Inter- 

national Labor Conference, held at Geneva May 19 to June 10, 1925, 
was that looking to the establishment of international standards for 
workmen’s accident compensation. 


Tue Conference, at which delegates from 46 countries were present, 
adopted the following Draft Conventions and Recommendations: 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents; 

Recommendation concerning the minimum scale of workmen’s com- 
pensation; 

Recommendation concerning jurisdiction in disputes on workmen’s 
compensation; 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases; 

Recommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases; 

Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents; 

Recommendation concerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents; 

Draft Convention concerning night work in bakeries. 


Srrenuous efforts were made by the British Government delegates 
to have the Conference adopt a ridiculously backward and empty pro- 
gram. They were not entirely successful in this reactionary effort, 
thanks to the delegates from other Governments voting with the 


Workers delegates. 


WorkMEN’s compensation was the “new” item on the agenda of this 
Conference. Other items were in the nature of a legacy from the pre- 
ceding Conference of 1924, under a rule of procedure then adopted which 
provides that when a Draft Convention or Recommendation had been 
provisionally voted upon as a whole by one session and had received a 
two-thirds majority, the Conference should then decide whether the 
final vote should be taken only at the following session. Under this 
rule a Draft Convention and a Recommendation came to the 1925 session 
providing equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents; also a Draft Convention 
for weekly suspension of work (for 24 consecutive hours) in glass manu- 
facturing processes where tank furnaces are used, and a Draft Conven- 
tion to restrict night work in bakeries. Of these, the Draft Convention 
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for weekly suspension of work in glass factories was defeated—a fact . 
which undoubtedly led the Conference to insist upon a final vote on the 
workmen’s compensation proposals at this year’s session rather than 
to trust their fate to a second vote at the 1926 session. 


Tue British Government led the fight against the weekly rest period 
in glass factories. British Government delegates, too, were most active 
in attempting, though unsuccessfully, to amend the Convention limiting 
night work in bakeries so as greatly to weaken it. 


Tue Governing Body had placed “workmen’s compensation” on the 
agenda for this year’s Conference because this subject was considered 
ripe for discussion. It had been widely extended in industrial countries 
and important developments had recently been made in its scope in 
certain countries. 


Durinc the year preceding this session the International Labor Office 
had, upon data furnished by the various Governments, prepared a report 
which contained texts of Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
which the Office thought would be acceptable. When the Conference 
met, these texts were threshed out in committee and were so mangled 
and vitiated that the chairman of the committee himself declared, “We 
have reached a text which will satisfy nobody.” : 

INDEED, in reporting to the full Conference, the chairman explained 
that the committee had tried to make progress by taking the line of 
least resistance. 


THE committee’s text of the Draft Convention was anything but a 
set of international standards for workmen’s compensation. It merely 
left every vital question to whatever the “national laws or regulations” 
of each country might be—such questions as defining “industrial acci- 
dents;” exempting employments on the ground that there is no “suffi- 
ciently appreciable risk;” fixing the “waiting period;” kind of adminis- 


tration; extent of medical aid, and provisions for ensuring payment of 
compensation. 


“WHEN the text came before the Conference, reports the official 
International Labour Review, “it is not too much to say that its effect was 
startling. According to one workers’ delegate it was the ‘moral assas- 
sination’ of the original draft. A Government Delegate declared the 
document no longer a Convention, but a mere fiction, and complained 
of the new spirit which he found at work in the Conference, which ‘con- 
sisted in having the appearance of saying something, of doing some- 
thing, whilst in reality saying and doing absolutely nothing,’ ” 


A workers’ delegate told the Conference that his group had been 
prepared to accept the Office text, but that when the “very moderate 
provisions” of that draft had come before the committee they were 
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swamped wih amendments both from governments and from employers. 
To his astonishment, he said, most of those retrograde amendments came 
from the British Government. 


AnotHer workers’ delegate declared that the proposals made by the 
British Government were so reactionary that the employers were ready 
to withdraw their own proposals in favor of the British Government’s 
amendments, which went much further than the employers dared to ask. 


A GovERNMENT delegate (Argentina), expressing deep depression at 
these proceedings and calling the committee’s text “an illusion,” said: 
“I no longer recognize the International Labor Conference, as I con- 
ceived it. It appears to me that the spirit which prevailed at Washing- 
ton in 1919 no longer prevails in these halls to-day. * * * The prin- 
ciple of workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents is one of the 
least controversial questions in the whole domain of social reform. 
Yet to-day, that principle, which is so universally accepted, has been 
attacked in the Conference by all the amendments which have been 
moved to the proposed Convention. I fully realize that any effective 
system of workmen’s compensation entails financial burdens on all the 
parties concerned, but is that any valid reason for renouncing an attempt 
to pass adequate legislation? 

“The whole idea of the International Labor Conference is based on 
new legal principles intended to ensure humane conditions of labor. 
It seems to me that this spirit no longer exists to-day. The Draft Con- 
vention which you are asked to adopt hesitates to give any legal defini- 
tion of what constitutes an accident. And why does it adopt this course? 
Because the members who are here have not ventured to do so. It is 
true that this is a difficult problem, which involves the definition of a 
time when the accident takes place, the locality in which it occurs, and 
the industry which is affected; but it is impossible to shirk these ques- 
tions, and, if we pass a Draft Convention which omits to define any of 
these problems, it is worthless. 

“In the opinion of the Argentine delegation the Draft Convention as 
it is proposed to-day does not constitute an advance. On the contrary, 
it is merely a concession to certain Governments who, while they are 
afraid or do not wish to do anything tangible, wish to have the appear- 
ance of having done something. The text before you has been provided 
in order to meet the desires of these Governments.” 


Tue reaction of the Conference against the British Government pro- 
posals was so great that it overturned the work of the committee and 
adopted a practically new Convention by a final vote of 83 to 8. 


Unover such circumstances it was perhaps impossible for an adequate 
declaration to emerge. But the Draft Convention, as adopted, is an 
improvement over the committee’s spineless proposal. It fixes a “wait-, 
ing period” of four days; it gives preference to periodical payments as 
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against lump sums; it calls for additional compensation for persons 
requiring need of an attendant as a result of the injury; it added to the 
article on medical aid the principle that “the cost of such aid shall be 
defrayed either by the employer, by accident insurance institutions, or’ 
by sickness or invalidity insurance institutions; and it laid down ‘the 
principle that each country should make provision for “ensuring in all 
circumstances, in the event of the insolvency of the employer or insurer, 
the payment of compensation.” 


Just before the Conference adopted this last-named item of in- 
surance, the British Government again showed its hand. It tried to 
have the vague word “safeguarding” substituted for the phrase 
“ensuring in all circumstances.” It wanted nothing to disturb its own 
system of voluntary insurance, saying it would be “unreasonable” to 
require it to alter its present system so as to establish some form of 
State guarantee fund or compulsory insurance. 


Tur two Recommendations on workmen’s compensation were adopted 
with less controversy. 

The first of them recommended a level of compensation payments; 
for death or permanent incapacity two-thirds at least of annual earnings, 
and for temporary incapacity two-thirds of basic earnings as calculated 
for compensation purposes, were the suggestions made in the Office 
draft. The Committee reduced the two-thirds to one-half; the full Con- 
ference restored the original figure in each case. Paragraphs urging 
that the vocational re-education of injured workers should be assured, 
and that Governments should encourage institutions for this purpose, 
were added. A further clause to the effect that “the pension of a work- 
man who has been re-educated should not be reduced by reason of the 
fact that he has been re-educated” was defeated by 52 votes to 51 on the 
motion of a British Government delegate. Finally, the Recommenda- 
tion was adopted definitely, and not postponed for a second reading next 
year, by 79 votes to 24, 


AnoTHER Recommendation, aimed at overcoming “the laws delays.” 
provided that disputes relating to compensation should preferably be 
dealt with by a special court or board of arbitration which should in- 
clude, with or without the addition of regular judges, an equal number 
of employers’ and workmen’s representatives appointed by their organi- 
sations to act as adjudicators; where such cases are dealt with by the 
ordinary courts, then the evidence of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives as expert witnesses should be taken, particularly in questions 
relating to incapacity to work. 


On the question of compensating occupational diseases as accidents, 
the Conference adopted a compromise Draft Convention, listing only 
three items—poisoning by lead, poisoning by mercury, and anthrax. 
A Recommendation was also adopted calling upon each country to adopt 
a simple procedure for revising the list of occupational diseases with 
a view to making it more comprehensive. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. By Frtix Mortey. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 203 pp—Mr. Morley, in this Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx prize essay, insists that state-operated unemployment insurance 
is a failure. He reaches and vigorously champions the conclusion that the 
promise for the future lies in the development of unemployment insurance by 
industry under state supervision. In this he is promoting an idea that was 
written into the British unemployment insurance act in 1920 but temporarily 
suspended as a result of the post-war crisis. It is in his assertion that the 
British system is a ‘failure’ that Mr. Morley is least convincing. Indeed, he 
conscientiously observes that “it is obvious that no scheme of unemployment 
insurance could have passed through the post-war period unaltered and un- 
scathed.” The facts, ably presented, show that the system, planned for from 
two to four million workers, was suddenly at the very onset of the period of 
acute depression called upon to meet the strain of twelve million, and that this 
was immediately followed by a flood of emergency acts, including direct 
“doles,’ poured out by a nervous Parliament to engulf the unemployment 
insurance system. Mr. Morley’s well written and generally excellent study 
comes as fresh confirmation of the policy underlying American proposals for 
unemployment compensation legislation—avoiding the weaknesses of the 
British system and placing the chief responsibility upon industry itself, with 
emphasis upon Prevention. : 


Health Maintenance in Industry. By J. D. Hacxerr. Chicago, A. W. 
Shaw Company, 1925. 477 pp—A thoroughly practical presentation of 
methods by which the health of the industrial worker may be maintained. 
Mr. Hackett discusses over twenty subjects classified under health maintenance, 
medical and surgical departments, plant hygiene and sanitation. He briefly 
substantiates the necessity of considering each subject and then clearly pre- 
sents in detail a vast amount of useful information in the form of concrete 
suggestions and illustrations drawn from his own extensive experience, expert 
surveys and investigations and the practices and experience in plants through- 
out the country. The book should be of value to the industrial manager, 
industrial physician, plant engineer and personnel manager and particularly 
helpful in cases where a health and sanitary program is being developed. 


Wages and the Family. By Paut H. Doucras. Chicago, The Umversity 
of Chicago Press, 1925. 281 pp—Professor Douglas presents in readable and 
compact form the experience of other countries which have adopted the 
family wage system and the reasons for his advocacy of this system for the 
United States. An examination of statistics, Professor Douglas believes, 
indicates that industry cannot pay all adult male workers sufficient to main- 
tain a family on a socially desirable standard of living. So, after shattering 
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the old idea that the average family consists of five members, he concludes 
that single men must take less and let the surplus go to the family man. 
He states certain basic principles necessary for the proper development of 
this plan in America and frankly considers the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of such a system. The book is sure to provoke discussion—which 
the author desires—and should be given careful consideration by all interested 
in an adequate standard of living for wage-earners. 


Labor Laws of the United States with Decisions of Courts Relating 
Thereto. BULLETIN of THE UNITED STATES BuREAU oF LABoR STATISTICS, 
No. 370. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 1,240 pp—This 
volume weighs two and a half pounds, yet it represents considerable con- 
densation as compared with the earlier two-volume edition of 1913. It does 
not include workmen’s compensation acts, but presents digests and summaries 
of certain classes of laws affecting labor, as well as the text and abridgment 
of the labor laws of the various states up to 1923, in some cases 1924. 
“A representative law in each case is given in full, the laws of other states 
being abridged, only the principal substantive provisions being noted.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. By G. F. MICHELBACHER AND 
Tuomas M. Niat. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1925. 503 pp.— 
A book written by insurance men primarily for insurance men. Part II is 
given over entirely to the discussion of the business problems of compensation 
insurance. Part I, while containing little that is new, constitutes a clear, 
concise statement of the history, theory and status of compensation legislation. 
The controversial subject of state insurance, though somewhat superficially 
handled, has none-the-less been presented with a commendable effort at 
fairness. 


Dock Labour and Decasualization. By E. C. P. Lascetzes anp S. S. 
Buttock. London, P. S. King & Son, Lid. 175 pp—A discussion in the 
light of recent developments, as well as of history, of the perennial problem 
of Underemployment caused by the system of casual labor. Experiments in 
reform are reviewed. The observation is made that little improvement has 
resulted from fifty years of effort to decasualize dock workers. The authors 
conclude that an essential first step is to bring about better relations between 
employers and workers. At least, they suggest, we have arrived at a stage 
“where the principles of reform have been laid down and accepted by the 
industry, and the demand for action is backed both by public opinion and by a 
powerful and resolute trade union.” An appendix presents interesting data on 
casual labor at English docks. 


Merchant Marine Statistics, 1924. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE, 
Bureau or Navication. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 73 
pp.—Contains a section giving official statistics on American seamen, including 
shipments, discharge and desertions; nationality of officers and seamen in 


foreign and coasting trade, and a comparison of average monthly wages of 
American and foreign seamen. 


ct 


Promoting Social Legislation 


MPORTANT and timely legislative issues will be dis- 

cussed by leading authorities at the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion in New York City, December 28 to 30. 


What problems of legislative intervention are pre- 
sented by the coal industry, particularly with respect to 
safety and stability of employment? Why are industrial 
accidents increasing? What new preventive efforts are 
needed? What is being done to prevent and insure against 
unemployment? These and other aspects of an indus- 
trial waste that strikes at social well being will be presented 
in the light of recent developments. Such a ‘‘meeting of 
many minds,” it has been found in past years, is of notable 
service as an aid in creating an informed public opinion 
as well as in laying a scientific groundwork for needed 
social legislation. This year, too, speakers of note will set 
forth at a dinner session the contributions made by social 
science, by legislation, by modern business management 
and by trade unions to the cooperative effort that is essen- 
tial to a satisfactory solution of social problems. 


Of present interest is the most recent expression of 
organized labor’s attitude toward social legislation. At 
the Atlantic City convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in October, a resolution was adopted advising all 
affiliated organizations not to “‘permit interest in promot- 
ing social legislation to supersede trade union purpose of 
fostering self-reliance and self-help.’ The introducer took 
pains to explain that “‘it is not the purpose or intent of 
this resolution to interfere with the enactment of essential 
and necessary laws dealing with child labor, workmen's 
compensation, protection of women * * * or such 
social legislation as is entirely outside of trade regulation.” 
He emphasized the fact that ““we have in this country 
groups of forward-looking men and women interested in 
legislation” and that “we have found some of these groups 
of great assistance,” and he stated that the resolution must 
not be construed in any way that ‘“‘would lead others to 


think that this was directly or indirectly a criticism of some 
of those other bodies who are seeking legislation that is 
of social character and who have upheld our hands on 
many occasions.” The convention itself upheld this view, 
in a most practical way, by strongly endorsing legislative 
action on a dozen or more measures. These include adop- 
tion by Congress of the bill, long pending, to extend the 
protection of accident compensation to workers in private 
employments in the District of Columbia, and passage 
of a federal compensation law, rather than a marine lia- 
bility law, to protect injured longshoremen and other har- 
bor workers. They call for compensation for occupational 
diseases as well as work accidents; for the abolition of 
“yellow dog’ contracts and injunction abuses; for rati- 
fication of the child labor constitutional amendment, and 
for the eight-hour day on public works. The convention, 
too, commended state and local labor bodies for the sup- 
port they had given to desirable protective legislation. 


Elsewhere in this REVIEW is an article by Professor 
Seager on progress in labor legislation during the past 
quarter century. In this number also appears a summary 
of the new labor laws of 1925, prepared by Margaret M. 
Shipman and Helen G. Sternau of the Association’s staff. 


It may be noted here, as well as more at length on 
pages 362 to 364 of this REVIEW, that the report of the 
United States Coal Commission in five printed volumes 
has—after two years’ delay—at last appeared. Efforts of 
* the Association to have \this storehouse of facts made 
thus available to the public met with success last February 
when Congress authorized the printing of the report. Now, 
nine months after authorization, the printing is done and 
an imposing body of facts including data on accidents and 
unemployment gathered at a public cost of $600,000 are 
accessible for use in the public interest. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


Wuat Coal Age terms “a well timed warning” has been sent by the state 
secretary of mines of Pennsylvania to all bituminous coal operators 
reminding them of winter hazards and calling for adequate sprinkling 
or rock dusting of the mines to prevent coal dust explosions. The 
hazard of coal mine explosions, experience has shown, is greatly 
increased in cold weather when the mine air is drier. 


2 
Amonc the leading measures on the immediate legislative program 
of the New York state labor federation are an exclusive state fund for 
workmen’s accident insurance; a forty-eight hour working week for 
women; increasing accident compensation to a maximum of $30 a week; 
and including all occupational diseases, instead of a selected few, under 
the workmen’s compensation law. 


© 


“OccupaTION AND HEALTH,” containing seven brochures on industrial 
poisons, has just been issued by the International Labor Office at Geneva 
as part of its encyclopedia of hygiene, pathology and social welfare, 
studied from the point of view of labor, industry and the trades. In the 
section on phosphorus mention is made of the international treaties—the 
Berne Convention of 1906—through which the principal industrial coun- 
tries of Europe abolished the use of white phosphorus in the manufac- 
ture of matches. A successful campaign in the United States led by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation resulted in the adoption in 
1912 of a national law bringing an end to the manufacture of poisonous 
phosphorus matches and with it the dreaded occupational disease, 
“phossy jaw.” 

© 


ForTy-THREE states and Hawaii are now cooperating with the federal gov- 
ernment in maternity and infancy care under the Sheppard-Towner act. 
Two states—Vermont and Rhode Island—accepted the provisions of the 
federal act in 1925. The five states not yet cooperating are Connecticut, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine and Massachusetts. 


° 


Empuasis was placed upon the stimulus to safety work provided by 
workmen’s accident compensation laws in an address by A. L. Emery 
of the Wamsutta textile mills, New Bedford, Massachusetts, before the 
Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress at Cleveland recently. “Our first 
real interest in safety work,” he declared, “was forcibly demanded of 
us by passage in Massachusetts in 1912 of the first workmen’s compen- 
sation act in the United States. * * * The added cost of insuring all 
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employees against the possibility of accidents under the new order of 
things—compensation insurance—brought home to the management the 
need of interesting all employees in safety practices.” 
© 

INDUSTRIAL accidents and fatalities in the state of Washington are in- 
creasing “because of the carelessness of employers.” The state depart- 
ment of labor and industries has again served notice on employers that 
compensation rates will be raised if these accidents continue. 


© 


A PLATFORM of twelve measures of public importance which the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) News announces it will work for, includes the adoption 
by Congress of workmen’s accident compensation for workers in private 
employments in the District of Columbia. 


° 


At the annual meeting of the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services held recently in Rochester, President Charles J. Boyd, 
general superintendent of the Illinois Free Employment Offices of 
Chicago, predicted that unemployment insurance is coming within a rela- 
tively short time. This insurance, he said, would influence the manage- 
ment of industry to stabilize its business so as to provide employment 
throughout the entire year. State Industrial Commissioner James A. 
Hamilton of New York spoke of combating unemployment by reducing 
fluctuations in employment, lessening for the worker the difficulty of 
finding a job, and providing financial relief during unemployment. 
Among the officers elected are: president, R. A. Rigg, director of the 
Employment Service of Canada, and secretary-treasurer, R. A. Flinn, 
chief of division of employment, State Department of Labor, New York 
City. > 


WHEN the United States Bureau of Mines was transferred from the 
Interior department to the Department of Commerce recently, Secretary 
Hoover appointed an advisory committee, representative of the mining 
industry, to study the Bureau and recommend changes that may be 
desired in its activities. A meeting of the committee was held at Salt 
Lake City and the various aspects of the Bureau’s work were parceled 
out to sub-committees, including one on safety. Ata subsequent meeting 
of the committee in Pittsburgh in October it was agreed that no publicity 
be given the findings of the sub-committees until final action shall have 
been taken on them by the full committee. 


° 
DeLay of two years in publishing the report of the United States 
Coal Commission and failure of Congress during the past two years to 
act upon its recommendation has given the New York Evening World 
a text for this remark: “More and more the cynical public is beginning 
to realize that these investigating commissions are mere checks on public 


impatience with intolerable conditions. They promise much and realize 
nothing.” 


‘ 
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THE annual report of the New York State Industrial Commissioner for 
the year ending June 30, 1925, has already—in October—appeared. 
Unless memory is at fault, this sets a record for promptness in publish- 
ing a government report. Here is an item of news that might well be 
marked “extra” for every official department and commission—not to 
mention special fact-finding commissions—in the country. 


© 


Urcine a favorable vote in the referendum in 1926 on the workmen’s 
compensation law adopted by the 1925 legislature in Missouri, the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor declares that while 
the law “is not perfect and does not embrace all that it should, never- 
theless it is realized that no effort should be spared to substitute the 
principle of compensation in place of the archaic and inhumane system 
of employers’ liability.” The council points out that “nearly all states 
in the United States have come to realize that the principle of compen- 
sation for industrial accidents is not only the more humane doctrine but 
that it has demonstrated its practicability and has resulted in good to the 
employer, worker and his family and to the public by requiring the 
industry to bear such risks.” S 


Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce has appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a “standard mechanics’ lien act” with a view to its adop- 
tion by the states—indicating anew how one aggressive department at 
Washington is forging ahead into one field after another while other 
departments appear content with the status quo in their own fields. 


° 


Evmence is accumulating that the carrying of workmen’s accident insurance 
is becoming “increasingly difficult” for private insurance companies. The 
passing of dividends by the Integrity Mutual and the Utica Mutual, the 
receivership for the Mid-American Mutual and the passing of the Ameri- 
can Mine Owners’ Mutual are cited to show the troubles of insurance 
carriers. More recently the Manufacturers’ Liability of Jersey City, the 
bulk of whose business has been compensation, began canceling some 
of its business, while all policies expiring since May 1 are not being 
renewed. No such difficulties involving passing of dividends, receiver- 
ships, failures or refusal to provide compensation protection are encoun- 
tered in states where workmen’s accident insurance is carried in exclusive 
state funds. } 


In Maryland the next regular session of the legislature will be in 1927 
and not in 1926. A constitutional amendment changed the time of legis- 
lative sessions in order to avoid holding elections each year. The present 
intermission, therefore, was extended to three years. 

© 

A worKMAN whose skull was fractured in a work accident was given an 
additional “punitive” award of $1,031 against his employer by the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Commission because of “serious and wilful misconduct 
of the company by violation of the commission’s safety orders.” 
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Twenty-Four dependents left by eight of the ten victims of the recent 
coal mine explosion at Rockwood, Tennessee, will be paid $33,172 under 
the workmen’s compensation act. The payments will extend over a 
period of 400 weeks, and will range in amounts from $5 to $14 a week. 
The total amount paid these families will range from $2,600 to $5,600. 
The company itself will pay the compensation since it is a “self-insurer.” 

© 

PresipENT BARRINGER, in his recent annual address to the North Carolina 
State Federation of Labor, urged the prompt enactment of a workmen’s 
compensation law. “The need for a workmen’s compensation law,” he 
declared, “has been clearly demonstrated since our last meeting. The 
mine disaster which took the lives of 53 men is evidence of the need of 
a state mine inspector and a workmen’s compensation law. The gov- 
ernor of our state had to call upon the citizenship to contribute funds 
for the care of the widows and orphans when if the state had an adequate 
workmen’s compensation law this would not have become necessary.” 
Commenting on this, the Raleigh News and Observer says the illustration 
of the 53 men killed in the coal mine explosion is well taken. “In such 
a calamity,” it says, “the families of the dead men ought not to depend 
upon the liberality of the owners of the property for their necessities or 
be forced to await the long processes and longer delays of law. * * * 
The families ought to have legal compensation as a right and not as a 
favor or courtesy. * * * President Barringer will have the approval 
of fair-minded men in urging the enactment of a modern, just and 
reasonable workingmen’s compensation law.” 

° 

(CHartes G. SmitH has been appointed manager of the New York state 
fund for workmen’s accident insurance. He was formerly head of the 
rating division of the New York Insurance Department. 

° 

TWENTY-SIXTH annual meeting of the National Consumers’ League 

was held, November 19 and 20, 1925, in Boston. 
° 

WEsT VirGINIA is setting out to make an examination of her state 
fund for workmen’s accident insurance to determine how it is operating 
after several years of experience—another commendable checking-up of 
labor legislation. Under authorization of the legislature, the governor 
and the compensation commissioner have employed Emile E. Watson, 
consulting actuary of Columbus, Ohio, to make a complete survey of the 
state fund. Mr. Watson was formerly actuary for the exclusive state 
fund in Ohio and is a recognized authority. 

° 

ComPENnsATIoN for the period of total disability has been awarded a 
household servant under the Connecticut workmen’s compensation law 
for injuries received by a fall from a second-story window, after she had 
been employed to wash windows once every two weeks. “Running a 
household,” the commissioner stated, “is, as most of us know, a very 
substantial business.” 


~ 
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Amonc the measures of social betterment urged by the National 
Council of Congregational Churches at a recent meeting in Washington 
are abolition of child labor; eight-hour day; one day’s rest in seven; 
safety in industry; adequate accident, sickness and unemployment 
insurance, and suitable provision for old age. 

© 

ABRAHAM Bercer, a New York City glazier, was recently sentenced to 
thirty days in jail for failing to take out accident compensation insurance. 
When one of his workmen was injured, it was discovered that Berger 
had no insurance as required by the workmen’s compensation law. 


© 
EXAMINATION of nearly 600,000 infants and pre-school children at 26,353 
child-health conferences during the fiscal years 1924 and 1925 was reported 
to the federal Children’s Bureau by states cooperating under the federal 
maternity and infancy act. In addition to the examination of babies and 
young children at the child-health conferences, maternity and infancy 
activities during 1924 and 1925 included the holding of 9,669 prenatal 
conferences attended by approximately 75,000 women; classes for mid- 
wives with a total attendance of approximately 40,000; the holding of 
mothers’ classes with an attendance of more than 162,000 mothers, and 
the organization of over 5,000 “little mothers” classes. The number of 
child-health centers established was 1,706; the number of prenatal 

centers, 245. > 


A QUESTION raised recently by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
as to the interpretation of the women’s ten-hour law brought a decision 
from Attorney-General Carlstrom upholding the law. “The rule of con- 
struction which prevails in the courts in this state,’ he said, “is that 
every intendment and presumption is in favor of the constitutionality of 
a statute and that all doubts or uncertainties arising either from the lan- 
guage of the constitution or the act must be resolved in favor of the 
validity of the act, and where it is subject to two constructions, that con- 
struction which will sustain its constitutionality should be adopted.” An 
adverse decision would have removed women employees of telephone 
and telegraph companies from the application of the law. 

©° 

A MOVEMENT has been started toward a general five-day working 
week in Summer. Recent investigation by the New York World showed 
that “an increasing number of business and industrial houses in many 
large cities, particularly in the East, are closing all day Saturday in 
Summer.” The president of the Electric Meter Corporation wrote to 
the Merchants’ Association in New York City stating that the experi- 
ence of his company for two years showed that the five-day working 
week produced results as good as, if not better than, the five and a half 
or six-day week. > 

As a result of protests, the mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, has 
announced that no more Sunday work will be allowed on municipal 
contracts. 
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LEADING measures on the immediate legislative program of the Washington 
state federation of labor include vocational rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples, inclusion of occupational diseases under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, jury trial in injunction cases, statewide old age pensions, 
ratification of child labor constitutional amendment, and one day of rest 
in eight for street railway men. 

© 

News dispatches from the state of Washington announce that a bill for 
compulsory automobile liability insurance will be introduced in the legis- 
lature summoned to meet November 9; also that commercial insurance 
agents will renew their attempt to break down the exclusive state fund 
for workmen’s accident insurance. To overcome the unfortunate effects 
of a recent supreme court decision, the state Manufacturers’ Association 
will aid in efforts to secure an amendment bringing longshoremen again 
within the protection of the workmen’s compensation law. 

© 

Scotr TuRNER, a mining engineer of Lansing, Michigan, has been appointed 
by the President as director of the United States Bureau of Mines. A 
White House statement says: “The appointment of Mr. Turner was 
made on the unanimous recommendation of the advisory committee from 
the mining industry recently appointed by Secretary Hoover.” 

© 

An order in council has been adopted by the government of Canada extend- 

ing one day’s rest in seven to all its civil service employees. 
° 

Wuue the Wyoming legislature has power to enact an eight-hour 
law for labor on public works, still the present act is “unenforceable,” 
the state supreme court has recently held. The trouble lies in “the 
indefiniteness and uncertainty of its penal provisions.” 

© 


THE fifth anniversary of the Union Health Center of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in New York City was celebrated 
November 5 and 6 in connection with the opening of a new dental clinic. 
The Health Center is a unique workers’ institution, owned by them and 
operated for them. It has high standards and modern facilities for 
public health work and preventive medicine. 


° 


Dr. Louis I. Harrts, director of the bureau of preventable diseases of the 
New York City Department of Health, at a recent conference on sick- 
ness prevention in industry held by the Brooklyn Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, said: “In many industries the sapping of the health and strength 
of employees is a factor of great consequence that is robbing the nation 
of one of its greatest sources of capital—human power—to say nothing 
of the individual misery and suffering, the shortening of useful lives and 
the creation of much poverty and dependence.” Dr. Hartwig Kandt, a 
member of the executive committee of the tuberculosis committee, urged 
greater care in the placement of employees. He told of instances of 
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the rejection of employees on account of the physical condition found, 
although the applicant was perfectly able to carry on in parts of industry 
not requiring great physical effort. “In such cases industrial medicine, 
because of the narrow interpretation of physical findings, makes out of 
a promicitig worker and taxpayer a potential sick man and public 
charge.” }> 


Dr. N. I. Stone has resigned as general manager of the Hickey-Freeman 
Company, clothing manufacturers of Rochester, New York, to open an 
office in New York City as an economist-consultant in connection with 
industrial financing. Dr. Stone is a leading authority on employment 
problems and has been a member of the administrative council of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation for many years. 

© 


To qualify men and women for the settlement and adjustment of 
claims, and to lessen industrial controversies, a new class entitled work- 
men’s compensation has been planned by the University of California 
extension division at Los Angeles. The course has been approved by 
the State Industrial Commission. 

co) 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Fraternal Order of Eagles that it will 
join vigorously in a campaign for the adoption of a statewide old age 
pension law in Ohio. } 


A REPORT issued recently by the National Industrial Conference Board 
asserts that the importance of child labor to the manufacturing industry 
as a whole is actually of little account since only a proportionately small 
number of child workers are engaged in manufacturing trades. More 
particularly, the report says, the labor of children is of little value, as 
their work is relatively inefficient and hence, from a standpoint of real 
cost of production, expensive. Perhaps the Conference Board, as a 
resourceful employers’ organization, will now issue a report explaining 
why many industrial employers joined in a costly and determined cam- 
paign of misrepresentation against the child labor constitutional amend- 
ment last year, under the leadership of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 

° 

‘TELEGRAPH employees of the St. Louis terminal company have been awarded 
one day’s rest in fourteen by the Railroad Labor Board. A penalty of 
time and a half for work on the rest day is said to set a precedent in 
the working rules of telegraphers. 

° 

A DECISION of the United States District Court in Milwaukee upholds the 
constitutionality of a recently enacted Wisconsin law requiring the 
registering, licensing and bonding of all private detectives. This law 
was passed at the behest of organized labor which declares it “should 
eliminate from industrial plants the ‘under cover’ men of private detective 
agencies.” 
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Reports from contractors in sixteen large cities to the Department of Com- 
merce show that the building season is being extended to include 
winter months—an encouraging result of the campaign to stabilize 
employment. It is stated that: “All groups in the building industry are 
trying earnestly to bring about a more equal distribution of work 
throughout the year. Their efforts are bringing results. More and more 
people are becoming convinced that winter construction is both prac- 
tical and economical. The growth of this belief is certain to result in 
steadier employment and more efficient service.” 


© 


THE supreme court of Nebraska rejects the theory of employers and 
insurance companies that where a lump sum settlement is made with an 
injured worker, that ends all liability for injuries. The decision was 
made in the case of an Omaha worker, who lost an eye and was paid 
$1,621, which is the full settlement under the workmen’s compensation 
law for such an injury. Later, the worker developed tuberculosis from 
which he died. His widow claimed that the disease resulted from his 
injury and that she is entitled to additional compensation. The court 
sustained her position. 

° 


Dr. BLancHe M. Harnes has been appointed director of the division 
of maternal and infant hygiene of the United States Children’s Bureau 
and will have immediate direction of the national administration of the 
maternity and infancy act. Dr. Haines was director of the Michigan 
Bureau of Child Hygiene and Public Health for three years. 


° 


ApmiraL Benson of the United States Shipping Board, in a recent report 
on the American merchant marine, strongly endorses the La Follette 
seamen’s law. “The United States can well feel proud,” the admiral said, 
“that it has taken a step forward in civilization when she passed laws that 
abolished abuses of the sea against the laborers of the sea on American 
ships; abuses against natural human rights that had existed so long that 
they have become crusted with sanctity. In no other field of economic 
endeavor, in civilized countries, had abuses—virtual peonage and chattel 
slavery in all but name—continued and sanctified under medieval legal 


principles as they had upon those who followed the sea as common 
seamen.” 


© 


Governor SmiTH of New York in a recent address said: “It took about 
five or six years—and we had to amend our constitution to do it—to write 
into the statute books of this state the present workmen’s compensation 
act. Strange to say, that bill was fought bitterly by organized business, 
but after we had it on the statute books two years the President of one 
of the great organizations which fought it for years admitted to me that 


the members of his association would not even suggest a return to the 
old conditions.” 


© ow 


Complete the Circle of Compensation 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


“1 Paes million wage-earners in the United. States—exposed to 
risks far greater than most factory employees are permitted to 
assume—are subject to work injuries for which the individual states 
cannot provide accident compensation. 

A third of a million “harbor workers”—engaged in the extremely 
hazardous tasks of loading, unloading and repairing vessels at the 
dock—are placed in a position that from a modern point of view is 
indefensible. 

The longshoreman if injured while on shore has the protection of 
state compensation laws. But let him walk up the gangplank and 
step aboard a ship with his load and he is denied that protection. 
If injured aboard a vessel his sole recourse—a damage suit—is 
under maritime restrictions that make it unworthy the name of 
“remedy.” 

One million and seven hundred thousand additional workers are 
denied the protection of state compensation laws because they are 
connected with interstate commerce. In 1924 no less than 1,533 
railroad employees were killed and 124,882 were seriously injured, 
and about 80 per cent of all accidents to railway men are in inter- 
state commerce. Moreover, in about 80 per cent of these cases, 
because it is impossible to prove fault of the employer, there is not 
even a chance to get damages. Through a modification of employ- 
ers’ liability, one out of five of these men when seriously injured 
has a limited opportunity through a damage suit to secure a clumsy 
justice. But even then, less than half of the money awarded gets 
to the pocket of the injured workman. 

The compensation principle has been almost universally adopted 
for work accidents elsewhere. Why are these two great groups of 
men in extra-hazardous employments—chiefly local harbor workers 
and railway men in interstate commerce—given a less favorable 
opportunity when they suffer injury? 

First, as to harbor workers. When the states in 1911 first enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws, they included longshoremen as a 
matter of course. These workers were so protected until the 
Supreme Court in 1917 held by a five-to-four decision that when 
injured on board a ship, the accident was “maritime” and therefore 
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outside of state jurisdiction.1 Twice Congress attempted to meet 
these objections and remedy the desperate condition of the long- 
shoremen by specifically reserving to them the protection of state 
compensation laws. These efforts, despite their characterization as 
“statesmanlike” by the minority Justices, were held to be beyond the 
authority of Congress in that such power delegated to the states 
would interfere with the proper harmony and uniformity of the 
maritime law.? 

Unfortunately, longshoremen alone are not the only harbor 
workers affected. A carpenter, an upholsterer, a painter, a machinist, 
a boiler maker—in short, any one of the repairmen representing no 
less than twenty-two different crafts involved—when his work takes 
him even for a moment on board a vessel cannot in case of accident 
receive compensation under the laws of his own state. 

In holding that all such “maritime” workers throughout the 
country must be treated with absolute uniformity, the court has 
finally suggested the solution. The remedy lies in the adoption by 
Congress of a law extending federal protection to harbor workers.* 

Consider now the injuries of railway employees, and other acci- 
dents in interstate commerce. Until 1906, the injured man could 
sue under common law or state liability statute. But that year Con- 
gress, convinced that this state system was unsatisfactory, for the 
first time asserted federal authority over interstate commerce acci- 
dents by passing a special federal liability measure. Within two 
years this was declared unconstitutional because it also covered rail- 
way accidents in commerce wholly within a state. That same year, 
1908, the present law was enacted. Although it makes it easier for the 
injured employee to get damages, it is based on the old idea of fault 
of master or servant, instead of the modern principle that industry 
should pay for accidents as one of the costs of production. After 
two years more of liability experience Congress created a federal 
commission to investigate the whole subject. Senator Sutherland, 
now Justice Sutherland of the Supreme Court, was the commission’s 


*Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205. 


* Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 149; State of i 
Dawson & Co., 264 U. S. 219. Se ee 


* State of Washington v. Dawson & Co., 264 U. S. 219. 
“Without doubt Congress has power to alter, amend or revise the 
maritime law by statutes of general application embodying its will and 
judgment. This power, we think, would permit enactment of a gen- 


eral employers’ liability law or general provisions for compensating 
injured employees.” 
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chairman. At the end of still another two years the commission 
reported voluminously in favor of a federal workmen’s compensation 
law for employees injured in interstate commerce. The Senate 
passed the bill on May 6, 1912, and ten months later the House, on 
March 1, 1913, passed it with amendments which were not accepted 
by the Senate. There the matter has rested for thirteen years. 

Meanwhile, America has step by step, in state after state, dis- 
carded as unfit the outgrown and discredited system of employers’ 
liability suits for damages. Congress, also, has adopted the modern 
principle of workmen’s compensation for all civilian employees of the 
government. Experience has shown the superior advantages of 
workmen’s compensation to injured workers, to their employers, 
and to the whole community. 


There can be but one satisfactory remedy for local harbor 
workers—a federal accident compensation law. But these men, 
longshoremen and ship repairmen, are employed not only in our 
seaports and along the lake fronts but are scattered throughout the 
country along river landings—in fact, wherever their work is to be 
done upon vessels afloat. National administration of a compensation 
act for them alone would be comparatively expensive. But if the 
same compensation protection and administrative machinery is like- 
wise applied to the benefit of the great related group injured 
throughout the country in interstate commerce, the whole program 
of legislation and administration is immediately feasible. With two 
million workers involved, many of them in the most hazardous of 
employments, a thoroughly adequate law with effective commission 
administration becomes practicable. With benefits at least as liberal 
as those of the compensation law in New York, where many of the 
workers of both related classes reside, a federal commission, with its 
deputies authorized to exercise similar functions by state appoint- 
ment, could insure prompt and efficient administration. 

The time is more than ripe for this comprehensive and final 
solution of a vexatious national problem. For years, hundreds of 
thousands of our most essential workers at the docks have been 
shuttled about—“out again, in again’—by closely divided opinions 
of the highest court. Patiently they have exhausted every legal 
approach to the local compensation remedy. Both they and their 
employers are now left in a situation that is indefensible and un- 
bearable. 
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The officers of the longshoremen’s union, with the same careful 
consideration that won high praise from distinguished judges for 
their earlier “statesmanlike” efforts, are again utilizing every facility 
at their command to reach a remedy that will be liberal to injured 
workers, fair to employers, and just and stable under the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Other national affiliated railway and 
repair workers’ organizations have promptly offered their endorse- 
ment and support. The American Federation of Labor, at its recent 
convention, gave to the project its unanimous vote. Three of the 
“Big Four” railroad brotherhoods supported the accident compensa- 
tion principle before the United States Commission in 1912, although 
the serious deficiencies of the commission’s bill later contributed to 
the disaffection of part of their number. 

At that early period the railway employers supported the com- 
pensation principle. It is known that recently employers in the 
shipping world—impressed it is said by injustices and wastefulness 
of present conditions—have gone so far as to have their attorneys 
work on the draft of a federal compensation measure. 

State compensation officials, at this year’s national convention, 
created a committee to study the possibilities of relief from the 
present difficulties. Meanwhile, influential labor groups with their 
advisors, in cooperation with the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and several public officials, were already perfecting a 
bill for introduction in Congress. Having worked consistently year 
after year for adequate accident compensation, the Association 
is actively participating in this promising new movement, ready to 
continue its efforts until a satisfactory federal measure is in suc- 
cessful operation—the most important step yet to be taken toward 
the completion of compensation protection. 


oh 


Progress of Labor Legislation, 1900-1925 


By Henry R. SEAGER 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


(Eprror’s Note: This authoritative review by Professor Seager—three times 
president, and in close touch with the Association for Labor Legislation throughout 
its whole period of activity—is especially timely in view of the recent reorganization 
and consolidation of the related international associations.) 


T was just a quarter of a century ago that the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation was organized in Paris “to serve 
as a bond of union to those who, in the different industrial countries, 
believe in the necessity of protective labor legislation.” Six years 
later, in 1906, the American Association for Labor Legislation was 
established, as the American section of the International organiza- 
tion, “to promote uniformity of labor legislation in the United 
States,” and “to encourage the study of labor conditions * * * 
with a view to promoting desirable labor legislation.”” The time thus 
seems appropriate for a brief survey of what has been accomplished 
and a restatement of the reasons why these associations for the 
promotion of the health, safety and welfare of the world’s workers 
should be continued with enhanced energy and enthusiasm. 

The Great War compelled the virtual suspension of the Inter- 
national Association. But before 1914 it had already converted the 
leading countries of Europe to recognition of the need for uniform 
protective standards for their wage-earners, based on international 
treaties. Through the sections that it had organized in fifteen dif- 
ferent countries and through its scientific investigations and reports 
it had persuaded eleven countries to prohibit the use of poisonous 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches and had secured agree- 
ment as to the standards to be adopted and embodied in treaties, 
later ratified by fourteen countries, to protect women from night 
work. These accomplishments made it almost a matter of course 
that, when peace negotiations were undertaken, a prominent place 
should be given in the treaty to labor provisions and that an agency 
should be created, the International Labor Office, to continue the 
work which it had so ably started. It was the first thought of the 
members of the International Association that the periodic inter- 
national conferences and the International Labor Office (provided 
for by the Versailles treaty) would make its continuance superfluous. 
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It was soon made clear, however, that the aggressive work of 
the Association—and that of its allied organizations, the International 
Association on Unemployment and the International Committee on 
Social Insurance—must not be allowed to end. Experience under 
the official international organization soon emphasized anew the 
need for voluntary bodies, representing the public point of view, 
which would serve as a spur to hasten the adoption of adequate 
standards and to insure the maintenance of effective administration. 
It was pointed out that under the official regime there had been in 
some legislative bodies a tendency to delay the consideration of labor 
legislation and that, in a number of countries, the promises made 
to ratify international Draft Conventions were not being carried out. 
Officials prominent in the labor conferences and the Labor Office 
expressed approval of continuance of the work of private organiza- 
tions and their appreciation of the support of such organizations in 
fields in which they themselves were hampered by official limitations. 


Accordingly, in 1922, steps were taken to merge the Inter- 
national Association on Unemployment and the International 
Committee on Social Insurance with the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and to continue the work of all three 
in a single body. This was finally accomplished in September 
of the present year, 1925, at a representative meeting at Berne. 
The name given to the new organization is International Asso- 
ciation for Social Progress. 


In America the Association for Labor Legislation, now in its 
nineteenth year, is continuing as in the past with unabated vigor 
and with a notable background of achievement. Its work was not 
stopped by the World War. Indeed, in that feverish period it was 
called upon to exert special efforts to uphold the protective standards 
for labor that had been written into our statutes and administrative 
regulations only after long years of endeavor. The standards were 
successfully maintained against the mistaken idea of some employers 
that “all restrictions must be removed” to increase output, and the 
selfish design of others to break down, under cover of “patriotism,” 
all protective standards. 


Workmen’s accident compensation, more than any other problem, 
has claimed the attention of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation during the past fifteen years. Consistently, year after 
year, it has conducted its campaign until forty-two states and the 
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federal government have enacted workmen’s compensation laws, 
leaving only the District of Columbia and six states, all in the non- 
industrial South, which are still without this enlightened protection. 
The most important present need in this field, to which the Associa- 
tion is giving its unremitting attention, is the standardization of the 
existing compensation laws, many of which do not yet provide ade- 
quate cash or medical benefits. Of continuous aid in the strengthening 
and liberalizing of this legislation is the pamphlet, revised and printed 
annually, on “Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws.” The 
Association, early in its career, prepared a standard schedule to aid 
in promoting uniformity as well as effectiveness in reporting indus- 
trial accidents, and this has been adopted by nearly a dozen state 
labor departments. It drafted the present federal employees com- 
pensation act and members of its Social Insurance Committee played 
a prominent part in the drafting of the New York and several other 
of the state compensation laws. 

Vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples has from the first 
been on the Association’s program as a necessary supplement to 
accident compensation. As a result of the successful campaign for 
federal aid, thirty-nine states are already cooperating in accordance 
with legislation drafted jointly by the Association and the federal 
board. As a further aid in this work the Association has promoted 
amendments to state compensation laws, as in New York, to provide 
special funds for the payment of maintenance to the neediest cases 
while they are being retrained for suitable employment—legislation 
that has been upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 

The Association made the pioneer American study of occupa- 
tional diseases, which resulted in the elimination of “phossy-jaw” 
along with the poisonous phosphorus match. Further definite 
progress was made in the enactment of its industrial disease report- 
ing bill in sixteen states; in the adoption of its bill for the preven- 
tion of lead poisoning in the principal lead manufacturing states; 
and in the passage of its standard measure for the protection of 
compressed air workers in states especially needing it. The Asso- 
ciation’s present efforts, in advance of the adoption of workmen’s 
health insurance laws in America, are directed toward bringing 
about the adoption of amendments to include all clearly defined occu- 
pational diseases, rather than a selected few, in workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 
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Protection of maternity and infancy through federal-state co- 
operation, urged by numerous national organizations including this 
Association, was adopted by Congress and has already been accepted 
by forty-two states. The Association has cooperated with other 
organizations, including the National Consumers’ League and the 
National Child Labor Committee, in bringing about better legal pro- 
tection for working women and the restriction of child labor. It 
has from the outset encouraged the limitation of working hours for 
women and the abolition of night work for women, as well as laws 
forbidding the industrial employment of women during the weeks 
just before and just after childbirth. 

Legislation providing one day of rest in seven, following the 
plan of the Association’s standard bill, is now in effect in Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Wisconsin and efforts continue to secure 
its enactment in other industrial states, as well as the eight-hour 
day in continuous processes. 

Growing interest in old age pensions has followed the legislation 
by Congress in 1920 covering classified federal civilian employees— 
a measure which had the effective support of this Association. Upon 
request of several state and national organizations the Association’s 
special committee cooperated with other committees in the formula- 
tion of a standard bill as an aid to state legislation. Since 1923, in 
addition to Alaska, four states have adopted laws for state-wide old 
age pensions and in an additional state, California, a bill was passed 
by the legislature but was vetoed by the governor. 

Since 1910 the Association has been active in a campaign to 
combat the evil of unemployment. Two nation-wide surveys—one 
in 1914-15 and another in 1920-21—were made by the Association, 
in which three hundred individuals and organizations in one hundred 
and fifteen communities participated. Two national conferences on 
unemployment also were organized by the Association, out of which 
grew the Association’s standard recommendations for the relief and 
prevention of unemployment. The program of prevention developed 
in 1915 and confirmed by the experience of subsequent years, has 
remained the basis for industrial and legislative proposals for miti- 
gating unemployment now accepted by the enlightened thought of 
America. The Association’s program includes: (1) an adequate 
permanent public employment service, (2) the more intelligent long 
range planning of public works, (3) the regularization of private 
employment, and (4) the needed economic stimulus to unemploy- 
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ment prevention which is offered through compensation for invol- 
untary idleness, or unemployment insurance. 


An active nation-wide campaign for the prevention of needless 
coal mine accidents is being conducted by the Association. An 
important feature of this program is the sprinkling of soft coal 
mines with rock dust to prevent mine disasters due to coal dust 
explosions. When in December, 1922, after calling attention to an 
alarming increase in fatalities due to coal mine disasters, the Asso- 
ciation opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive 
measures, it was able to secure from federal and state official sources 
the names of only three coal companies in the United States that 
were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the cam- 
paign has progressed during the past three years, the Association has 
been informed of the installation of rock dusting methods by more 
than a hundred additional companies. Recognizing the need for 
legislation to make the use of the rock dust safeguard universal, the 
Association is preparing a rock dusting bill. Legislative progress is 
already apparent. In 1924, following the Castle Gate explosion in 
which 172 miners were killed, Utah took pioneer action by adopting 
a new and enlightened coal mine safety code which requires the use 
of rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. More recently three 
additional states have included in their laws provisions for rock 
dusting. 

Administration of labor laws has always been given a prominent 
place in the program of the Association, in accordance with its 
slogan: “The supreme test of labor legislation lies in its enforce- 
ment.” From the first the Association actively promoted the indus- 
trial commission form of administration which is now, after a decade 
of experience, the accepted principle. In 1909 and 1913 the Associa- 
tion published substantial reports on effective labor law administra- 
tion and in 1917 it published a report, covering more than two 
hundred printed pages, of its special investigation of the administra- 
tion of labor laws in New York. 

Continually the Association assists by supplying facts when 
. official inquiries are under way and by encouraging the general 
adoption of desirable standards for administration, effective per- 
sonnel and adequate appropriations. 

The Association maintains an information service for its members 
and publishes a substantial quarterly—the AMERICAN Lazor LeEcis- 
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LATION Review—a journal devoted to the scientific discussion of 
labor problems. Each year a number of the Review presents, soon 
after the state legislatures have adjourned, a careful summary of 
new labor legislation. Special leaflets and pamphlets are frequently 
issued. Under its auspices national conferences have been held for 
the consideration of pressing industrial problems, such as industrial 
accidents and diseases, social insurance and unemployment. Oppor- 
tunity is afforded by the Association’s annual meetings for thoughtful 
discussion of proposed labor legislation and wide publicity is given 
to the papers and addresses presented. 

In addition to research, conferences, published reports and 
proceedings, the Association assists in the drafting of federal and 
state legislation and aids in the passage of desirable new laws and 
the strengthening of existing legislation both as regards the standards 
prescribed and the machinery for their enforcement. 

What the Association has accomplished in less than a generation 
is an earnest of the continuing need for such a voluntary membership 
organization of socially minded economists, labor leaders, employers, 
lawyers, journalists, administrative officials, and legislators. It has 
become the agency for the prganized and effective expression of 
that enlightened public opinion, which will no longer tolerate indus- 
trial conditions causing needless loss of life, health and efficiency to 
wage-earners and burdening the community with ever-growing 
demands for charitable relief. It approaches labor problems from 
the viewpoint of the general welfare and with primary regard to the 
interests of wage-earners. But it is not unmindful of the interests 
of employers and is particularly solicitous that considerate and high- 
minded employers should be protected through uniform standards 
imposed by law upon all from the competition of ruthless and con- 
scienceless exploiters. 

In Europe the need for social service of this kind, more easily 
demonstrated because of the less favorable economic conditions, has 
long been recognized. The American Association proves by its 
investigations and its accomplishments that the need is equally great 
here, where the hazards of industry are more numerous and our 
changing conditions call for ever new standards and new adaptations. 
It enters upon its labors as the American section of the reorganized 
International Association with renewed confidence in the soundness 
of its program and of the increasing support that will be accorded 
to it by forward looking citizens. 


Constructive Survey Now Needed of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


FHABILITATION of industrial cripples through federal- 

state cooperation, and the restoration of these “battle casualties 

of peace” to suitable self-sustaining employment, has now been 

under way in America for five years. Thirty-nine states already 

have accepted the provisions of the federal act. What is the present 

status of this essential public service? What, if anything, should 
be done to make it more effective? 

That these questions are timely and important was indicated 
by the discussion of accident compensation and rehabilitation at 
the National Civilian Rehabilitation Conference held at Cleveland, 
September 30, in connection with the Fourteenth Annual Safety 
Congress. At this meeting Secretary John B. Andrews of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation emphasized the three- 
fold nature of society’s duty to the industrial cripple. 

“From the beginning of accident compensation legislation in 
America,” he said, “the Association for Labor Legislation has be- 
lieved that rehabilitation should be a prime motive of every com- 
pensation commission. It has aided in the passage of rehabilitation 
laws, including the federal act. Representing the public point of 
view the Association has developed a unified legislative program 
which calls for (1) accident compensation, with emphasis upon 
prevention; (2) physical rehabilitation of the crippled worker and 
re-training for a new occupation suited to his handicap, and (3) 
placement of the rehabilitated worker in the right job.” 

A decision of the United States Supreme Court a year ago 
(Sheehan Co. v. Shuler, 265 U. S. 371) gave full recognition to 
rehabilitation as an extension of accident compensation. This was 
the decision upholding the constitutionality of the provision in the 
New York workmen’s compensation law requiring that in a death 
case where there are no dependents the insurance carrier shall pay 
$500 to the state treasurer to create a fund to be used under the 
direction of the industrial commissioner for the maintenance of 


” 


1See “Immediate Needs in Vocational Rehabilitation,” American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, June, 1925, pp. 149-151. 
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the most needy cripples while they are being retrained for suitable 
jobs. Minnesota and Wisconsin have, similar provisions in their 
compensation laws. 

Accident compensation laws would fall short of their purpose 
if they were not accompanied by vocational rehabilitation. Indeed, 
neither functions properly without the other. 

Encouraging progress has been made in legislation and in 
organizing to carry on rehabilitation work throughout the country. 
But has not the time now come for a constructive survey to 
determine what still remains to be done to bring rehabilitation 
legislation and administration up to a uniformly high level of 
effectiveness ? 

The value of such an inquiry was demonstrated early in the 
history of accident compensation legislation in America. In 1914— 
three years after the states had begun their adoption of these laws 
in rapid succession—the Association for Labor Legislation made 
an intensive study of their operation. Certain defects in the laws 
themselves and weaknesses in administration were disclosed. In 
the light of this investigation the states set about improving their 
compensation laws and and practices. Early laws were revised 
and more recent laws drafted to conform more nearly to desirable 
standards. 

Rehabilitation is a firmly accepted American principle. It is 
still in its infancy. What is being done to carry this principle into 
practice is naturally to a large extent pioneering and experimental. 
It is supremely important to shape the work properly at the outset. 
How this may be done can be revealed most helpfully through a 
searching, sympathetic survey. 


Campaign for New Compensation Law 
in Rhode Island 


OW that Arizona has just replaced her old workmen’s ac- 
4 “N cident compensation law with a modern, liberal and enlight- 
ened act, renewed efforts are being made to secure similar action in 
Rhode Island. 

For several years the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion has been pointing out glaring defects in the Rhode Island com- 
pensation law and urging that its provisions be brought up to de- 
sirable standards, particularly with regard to adoption of more 
adequate benefits and the commission form of administration. 

A popular campaign to bring about the rewriting of the Rhode 
Island act by the forthcoming legislature is now under way. Or- 
ganized labor is demanding action and the Providence News in a 
series of articles beginning November 9 calls for “a complete new 
workmen’s compensation law, revised to place our statute on a par 
with the more progressive states in the American Union.” 

The News effectively compares the provisions of Rhode Island’s 
law with those of compensation acts in many other states, showing 
that Rhode Island falls far short of widely accepted standards as to 
scope, benefits and administration. And it adds: 

“The Providence News believes that a new compensation law, 
drawn on a basis that is fair to both employer and employee, will 
promote a better spirit in industry. This has been the experience 
in other states. In many communities where the compensation laws 
have been tightened in the last few years employers now are as 
enthusiastic supporters as are those who benefit from the more 
liberal provisions of the statutes. 

“The only real opposition to the liberalization of the compensa- 
tion laws has come from the private insurance companies. Naturally 
a liberalization of the law cuts into their profits. They are in busi- 
ness for profit and do all that is possible to prevent a change which 
they feel will injure them. The answer to this attitude, as ex- 
pressed in the report of the Lockwood committee, which investigated 
the housing situation in New York recently, was that private com- 
panies had no right to expect big profits from a business which was 
made possible solely because the state has assumed the responsibility 
of providing compensation for workers maimed in the course of 


employment.” 
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Status of Minimum Wage Legislation 
in the United States 


By IRENE Oscoop ANDREWS 


N October the United States Supreme Court in a memoran- 

dum declared the Arizona minimum wage law unconstitutional.’ 
The majority held it was bound by the earlier decision in April, 
1923, rejecting the District of Columbia law in the case of Adkins 
v. Children’s Hospital.2 These adverse decisions did not apply to 
children but only to the establishment of minimum wage rates for 
women. 

The court admitted in the Adkins decision that Congress and 
the states have the right under the police power to enact legislation 
limiting an individual’s freedom of contract if it tends to enhance 
the welfare of the state. But the court held that there was not 
sufficient relation between minimum wage legislation and the health 
and morals of the adult individual or of the community, to justify 
this legislation. It held it unconstitutional by a vote of five to 
three. Justice Brandeis who favors this legislation did not vote. 

Perhaps more important even than the rejection of the validity 
of minimum wage measures is the interference of the court with 
the right of the people and of legislative bodies to determine their 
own economic philosophy. Even Justice Sutherland—author of 
the opinion in the Adkins case—said in the Radice case® limiting 
night work for women in New York state: 

“If the question of what the facts established be a fairly 
debatable one, it is not permissible for the judge to set up his 
opinion in respect to it against the opinion of the lawmakers.” 

And Chief Justice Taft, in dissenting from the majority in the 
Adkins case, said: 

“But it is not the function of this court to hold congressional 
acts invalid simply because they are passed to carry out economic 
views which the court believes to be unwise or unsound.” 

The Adkins decision came as a surprise and a disappointment 
to the great body of forward looking citizens, completely reversing 
as it did practically all previous court decisions on the validity of 
the legal minimum wage. Over a period of a dozen years, in no 
fewer than seven state supreme courts, this legislation had been 


* Sardell v. Murphy, October, 1925. °*261 U.S. 525. 
* Radice v. People of the State of New York, 44 S. Ct. 325. 
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upheld as a valid public welfare measure based on the police power 
of the state. In three of the seven states—Oregon, Washington 
and Minnesota—unanimous decisions in favor of constitutionality 
had been twice given. In the remainder of the states it had stood 
unchallenged. It has also been pointed out that of all the judges 
that had passed upon the constitutionality of minimum wage legis- 
lation, at least thirty-eight believed it a valid exercise of the police 
power and only four disagreed. The Adkins case has been 
criticised by lawyers mainly on the ground that— 

“It was not the intent of the framers of the constitution 
that the determination of governmental policies and economic 
theories on which legislation shall be enacted, be exercised by 
a branch of the government not accountable to the people 
by frequent elections for the correctness of its acts, and 
whose determination cannot be repealed by the law making 
power.’ 

At the time of this decision thirteen states, Porto Rico and the 
District of Columbia had minimum wage laws. Arizona, Arkansas, 
Utah and South Dakota had adopted the inelastic and less scientific 
method of fixing rates by statute law, but in Arkansas these may 
be modified by the commission. In the other states® and the District 
of Columbia wage rates were determined by representative com- 
missions after investigations and public hearings. 

Commissions had power to fix standards for conditions of work 
and minimum wage rates for children, for experienced women, and 
for the inexperienced or physically handicapped. Minimum wage 
rates were usually based upon statistics of the cost of living in the 
locality to which they were to apply. Several states, notably 
Oregon, North Dakota, Arkansas, Wisconsin and California had 
power also to supplement the statutory limitations on hours of work 
by regulations made by the industrial commissions. In Kansas, 
commission regulation was the sole protection provided. 

Both Nebraska and Ohio (as well as California) have constitu- 
tional amendments permitting minimum wage legislation but neither 


“Brief submitted by W. H. Pillsbury in case of Sardell uv. Murphy. 

5 California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin. : 

In Colorado the law had never been put into effect because of lack of 
sufficient appropriations. The Texas minimum wage law of 1919 had been 
repealed in 1921 although the state supreme court had upheld its constitu- 
tionality, and in Nebraska the law of 1913 had been “inadvertently” omitted 


in a recodification in 1919. 
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state has a minimum wage law. Ohio advocates have carried on 
a long and earnest struggle to enact a law as authorized by the 
constitutional amendment adopted by the people in 1912 by an 
overwhelming majority. The 1923 legislature created an investi- 
gating commission which made an adverse report to the legislature 
of 1925, and no law was secured. In many states unsuccessful 
attempts have been made year after year to secure minimum wage 
legislation. 

How did the Adkins decision affect the operation of minimum 
wage laws? 

The work relating to children was, of course, not directly 
interfered with by the decision of the court. It was only concern- 
ing regulations affecting adult women that the administrators felt 
themselves upon uncertain ground. Would the state courts feel 
themselves bound to follow the adverse ruling for the District of 
Columbia? The first reaction in this uncertain situation was to 
attempt to “carry on” as usual. In many localities throughout the 
country employers were whole heartedly cooperating with th¢ 
administrators of the laws and no objections were raised, but 
practically never under the new conditions did a commission feel 
it advisable to prosecute for any violation of its rulings. 

Thus in California, despite a reduced budget, inspections to 
enforce the $16 weekly minimum for adult women in the major 
industries are continued, back pay is collected, standards are set 
and cooperative control is maintained in the important canning 
industry where hourly rates of wages are in force. In addition 
conferences have been called for the establishment of standards 
in the motion-picture industry, particularly with reference to over- 
time. In Washington and Oregon with their $13.20 weekly for 
experienced adults in the major occupations, enforcement is being 
maintained, and in Oregon a conference is planned to correct “loop- 
holes” in the existing law. In the midwestern states where mini- 
mum rates for women in the leading industries run from $11 in 
Kansas to $12 in South Dakota and Minnesota, and to $14 to $15 
in North Dakota, existing rulings are enforced where no objections 
are shown. 

In only one state, Massachusetts, where the first minimum wage 
legislation in this country was enacted in 1912, do we find the 
work of determining minimum wage rates for women proceeding 
without serious interruption. This is true because in Massachusetts 
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the penalty for violation is merely the publication of the names 
of employers who do not comply with the commission’s findings. 
Although the state supreme court held in June, 1924, that news- 
papers were not legally bound to publish names of non-compliers, 
yet because of the considerable degree of good-will among em- 
ployers, it has been necessary to modify only slightly the adminis- 
tration of the law which has established minimum rates of from 
$13 to $14 for experienced women in several important industries. 

While in most of the minimum wage states this mild, volun- 
tary enforcement of rules and regulations made before the 
Adkins decision continues through cooperation of employers, 
it should be noted that since that decision, in no state, except 
Massachusetts, have any new wage rates affecting adult women 
been established. 

The attitude of the various state courts in regard to the effect 
of the Adkins decision upon state laws has also been made clear. 
Important decisions have been given in Kansas, Minnesota, Arkansas 
and Wisconsin. In Kansas the state law insofar as it applied to 
adult women was declared unconstitutional in June, 1925, in the 
case of The Topeka Laundry Company and the Topeka Packing 
Company v. The Court of Industrial Relations. This decision was 
based solely on the Adkins case although the chief justice and two 
associate justices held that the state court was not bound by the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. Similarly in Min- 
nesota® and Arkansas,’ decisions were handed down holding that 
the states were bound by the Adkins case and that the law could 
not be applied to women. 

California$ in the midst of an otherwise dreary period furnished 
a little farce. In July, 1923, action was begun against the com-~ 
mission in the name of Helen Gainer who was represented as desir- 
ing to work for $6 per week instead of the legal minimum of $9 
for inexperienced persons. Extensive briefs were filed, but as the 
case proceeded it developed that Miss Gainer was unaware of the 
real meaning of the suit and when it became clear to her that she 
was being used as a means of destroying the entire minimum wage 
law for women she succeeded, after some difficulty, in having the 
case dismissed by the Supreme Court in January, 1925. 

® Stevenson v. St. Clair, supreme court of Minnesota, 201 Northwestern 629, 


™ West-Nelson Manufacturing Co. v. State of Arkansas. _ 
8 Gainer v. Industrial Welfare Commission of California. 
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In Wisconsin,? also, in 1924 a local federal court granted an 
injunction in favor of an employer who used practically no adult 
female labor and who admitted that the case was raised on 
theoretical grounds. In these cases many of the judges, although 
holding that the states were bound by the federal decision, expressly 
stated that they did not agree with the United States Supreme Court 
and believed the legislation to be constitutional. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin did not appeal their 
case but decided to amend the law using new terminology along 
the lines suggested by Justice Sutherland in the Adkins case as a 
possible basis for fixing wage rates in the future. The new section 
of the Wisconsin minimum wage law, added in 1925, provides 

No wage paid or agreed to be paid by any employer to any adult female 
shall be oppressive. Any wage lower than a reasonable and adequate com- 
pensation for the services rendered shall be deemed oppressive and is hereby 
prohibited. 

Thus Wisconsin has two minimum wage laws: one for minors 
based on the principle of the living wage and another for adult 
women based on the principle of “a reasonable and adequate com- 
pensation for services rendered.” The result of this new attempt 
to establish a new principle of minimum wage legislation to 
harmonize with the majority philosophy of the United States 
Supreme Court will be awaited with great interest. 

Meanwhile, the children’s protection provided in these earlier 
state laws is continued, half-hearted voluntary enforcement of 
existing regulations for adult women is being carried on, and a 
few cooperative efforts are being made to remedy some of the minor 
defects of the existing administration. The National Consumers’ 
League, which has led the campaign for compulsory legislation, 
now announces its intention vigorously to promote the adoption of 
the permissive Massachusetts plan. But the original program for 
compulsory minimum wage legislation, carried on for more than a 
dozen years, cannot be resumed at this time. For as Prof. Thomas 
Reed Powell points out : 

“The unanimous vote of the electors of a state through solemn 
amendment of the constitution of the state could not reverse the 
vote of five members of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This can be done only by the Supreme Court itself, or by amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States.” 


* Folding Furniture Works, Inc., v, Industrial Commission, 300 Federal 991. 
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‘‘The Mine Has Gone Up!”’ 


STORY of a typical coal mine explosion has been 

written by S. L. Morrow to be read as part of the 
program at chapter meetings in Alabama of the Joseph 
A. Holmes Safety Association. Mr. Morrow's theme 
is “Prevent the Explosion.’’ One of the scenes in his 
paper—the setting off of the explosion—is vividly 
presented thus: 


‘John gathers up his tamping stick, tools and surplus 
fuse and puts them into his tool box. As he starts 
back to the face he notices quite a quantity of dust on 
the bottom and makes a mental note to tell the mine 
foreman to send the sprinkling crew in the next day. 


“John lights his shots and then walks rapidly back 
to the second cross-cut and sits down to wait till they 
go off. Ina few seconds come the dull boom of three 
or four properly placed shots,:a short interval and 
then a sharp crack like a cannon, a bright flare of flame 
and a gust of wind. 


**A few seconds later smoke and flame are seen 
belching out of the mouth of the slope accompanied 
by a sharp, roaring, cracking sound. It is as though 
Hell itself has broken loose. 


“A death-like lull follows for a moment. Then sharp 
cries of agony break the stillness. They come from two 
men blown off the tipple who lie on the ground broken 
and bleeding. 


“Men with horror-stricken faces rush from the 
shops, the other plant buildings and the superinten- 
dent’s office. Soon the level heads bring order out of 
chaos. Doctors and ambulances are summoned. Res- 
cue apparatus is brought out and rescue parties are 
organized. 

“In the camp mothers and daughters stop short at 


the sound of the explosion and with blanched faces 
exclaim: ‘My God, Number 2 Slope has gone up.’ 


**At the schoolhouse, children crowd to the win- 
dows and gaze toward the mine in wide-eyed terror.” 
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Ten Mine Disasters in First 


Ten Months of 1925! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


NOTHER mine disaster due to a coal dust explosion— 
A this time at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, August 3, in 
which 10 miners were killed—brings the total for the first 
ten months of 1925 up to ten major coal mine explosions—a 
“major” disaster being defined as one in which 5 or more men 


are killed. 


In these 10 mine tragedies an aggregate of 198 men 
lost their lives. 


That this record is not quite as shocking as that for the same 
period last year is doubtless due in a measure to the remark- 
able activity of coal companies in 1924 and 1925 in installing 
the rock dust safeguard in their mines. In 1924 ten “major” 
explosions in coal mines took 459 lives! In 1923 
265 miners were killed in nine “major” coal mine disasters. 
These tragedies followed a series of eleven ‘“‘major’’ explosions 
in 1922 which caused the death of 264 men. In ten years 
we have killed more than 25,000 coal miners! 


What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, cannot be 
measured. 


Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 
enact laws to require the rock dusting of mines to prevent 
coal dust explosions. 


How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,” says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 


Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. The 
director of the Bureau has declared that ‘explosions can and 
must be prevented.” Results, however, depend upon local and 
state action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “‘per- 
missibles;’’ the strict limitation of ‘shooting off the 
solid;’’ and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REVIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past two and a half years with the 
active co-operation of the press, and after consultation with 
mine operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ 
organizations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an exam- 
ination of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
ase of rock dust. In 1925 three additional states—Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming and West Virginia—have enacted laws pro- 
viding for the rock dusting of bituminous mines. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-one bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


Spectacular Tests Show How Rock Dust 
Prevents Coal Dust Explosion 


HEN a coal dust explosion occurs, wrecking mine property 

and killing scores of miners in the dark passageways deep 
underground, we know that a terrific force has suddenly been set 
loose but it is not easy to visualize it in action. Above ground an 
explosion may be seen or photographed. To be caught in an 
explosion within the mine is not unlike being inside of a gigantic 
gun when it is fired. One can only imagine how it appears. 

The imagination is aided and stimulated, however, by recent 
tests made by the Phelps Dodge Corporation at its Dawson, New 
Mexico, mines. These tests were highly spectacular, as may be 
seen from the accompanying illustrations. They showed how 
fiercely and explosively coal dust burns and also how effectively 
coal dust can be rendered non-inflammable and non-explosive by 
properly mixing it with rock dust. 

The company, having rock dusted its mines to prevent coal 
dust explosions, properly makes frequent tests to see that sufficient 
rock dust is mixed with the coal dust to insure non-combustion. 

Coal dust is highly explosive. When a small “local” explosion of 
gas or coal dust due to an open-flame lamp or an electric spark 
or other cause occurs, the shock blows into the air the fine coal 
dust that covers the walls and underground passageways. Ignited, 
it propagates the original explosion throughout the mine with 
terrific violence. The remedy is to render the coal dust non- 
explosive. The old method of sprinkling the mine with water has 
proved to be not only ineffective but a positive menace in that it 
invites a false sense of security, the water often evaporating very 
rapidly. The effective remedy, discovered in scientific experiments 
by government mine experts, is spraying the underground mine 
workings with rock dust. The proper amount of rock dust thrown 
over the coal dust results in a mixture that is non-explosive. 

Every sixty days, the Phelps Dodge Corporation reports, 
samples of the dust mixture are taken from the ribs, roof and 
timbers of all dusted areas. This work is done on Sundays when 
the mines are entirely closed, even to the extent of stopping the 
fans. The samples are analyzed and if they show less than 75 
per cent rock dust the area represented is investigated and the 
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What Happens When Coal Dust Explodes 


Test Gallery Before Explosion 


When a coal dust explosion occurs in an unprotected mine, killing scores of miners 
and wrecking the property, we know that a terrific force has been let loose. To help 
visualize the appalling violence of a coal dust explosion the Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
has made a spectacular test, shown in these pictures. A gallery was constructed of 
timber and burlap above the ground, roughly representing an underground section of 
the mine. Inside, cross-boards bearing loads of coal dust were suspended on hinges 
and nails. A wire to trip the boards connected them to a cannon mounted outside. 


Test Gallery Wrecked by Explosion 


This picture shows what happened when the cannon was fired into the gallery. 
Upon firing, the recoil of the cannon jerked the wire and thus dumped the dust into 
suspension to meet the flash of the charge of black powder. A tremendous burst of 
flame and smoke resulted. The gallery was totally destroyed. 
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How Rock Dust Prevents Coal Dust Explosions 


Coal Dust Burns Explosively 


Rock Dust Prevents Ignition 


These pictures present a remarkable contrast. They illustrate the results of a recent 
test made by the Phelps-Dodge Corporation showing the effectiveness of rock dusting 
the mines to prevent coal dust explosions. Pure coal dust blown into a drum of 
burning waste (see picture at left) resulted in a conflagration resembling a tank of oil 


afire with flames surging fifty feet into the air. But when coal dust properly mixed 
with rock dust was likewise blown into the drum of burning waste (see picture at 


right), it produced only a feeble jet of dusty flameless smoke—proving that the mixture 
is non-combustible and hence incapable of bringing about a coal mine explosion. 
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dusting renewed. Similar samples are taken from the floors of 
all motor roadways. 


Fire tests made with these samples, and then with coal dust, 
present a vivid contrast. Pure coal dust blown into a drum of 
burning waste resulted in a confiagration resembling a tank of 
oil afire with flames surging fifty feet into the air. What an 
explosion would occur if this conflagration had been confined! 
On the other hand, samples of coal dust properly mixed with 
rock dust, likewise blown into the drum of burning waste, pro- 
duced only a feeble jet of dusty flameless smoke. 


Another test made by this company is equally illuminating. 
A gallery was constructed above ground roughly suggestive 
of a section of the mine. (See illustration.) It was made of 
timber and burlap. Inside, crossboards loaded with a safety 
mixture of coal dust and rock dust were suspended on hinges 
and nails. A wire to trip the boards connected them to a 
cannon mounted outside the gallery and aimed so as to fire into 
it. When fired, the recoil of the cannon jerked the wire and 
thus dumped the dust mixture into suspension in the air. 
But it was not ignited by the flash of black powder from the 
cannon. The shock stirred the dust mixture into a cloud but 
there was no flame and the gallery was not wrecked. But— 
when the test was repeated with pure coal dust instead of the 
protective rock dust mixture there was a tremendous burst of 
smoke flame and the gallery was destroyed. 


These tests tell a graphic story not only to the mine manage- 
ment and miners as to safety conditions in their mine but also to 
the public which it is necessary to impress with the hazard of coal 
dust and its effective removal by the use of rock dust. 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock 
Dust to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


56 New Names Added 


in 1925! 


(Eprror’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the 
campaign has progressed during the past three years, the Association has been informed 
of the installation of rock-dusting methods by more than 100 additional companies. 
Such companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. Following is the list, 
as of December 1, 1925, of coal companies that have equipped one or more of their 
mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install it.) 


SSE eee 
ALABAMA 


Gulf States Steel Company—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company—De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation—Galloway Coal Company—Yolande Coal and 
Coke Company—Davis Creek Coal and Coke Company. 


COLORADO 


Victor American Fuel Company—Royal Fuel Company—American Smelting 
and Refining Company—Alamo Coal Company. 


ILLINOIS 


Old Ben Coal Corporation—Valier Coal Company—Union Colliery Com- 
pany—Madison Coal Corporation—Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company—Peabody Coal Company—Industrial Coal Company—Crerar-Clinch 
Coal Company—Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Company. 


INDIANA 


Eureka Coal Company—Shirkie Coal Company—Binkley Coal Company— 
Sugar Valley Coal Company. 


KANSAS 
Hamilton Coal and Mercantile Company—Wilbert and Schreeb—Krueger 
Coal Company—Mackie, J—Clemens Coal Company. 
KENTUCKY 
West Kentucky Coal Company—Duvin Coal Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Inland Collieries Company—Pennsylvania Coal Corporation—Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation—Springfield Coal Mining Company—Eastern Coke 
Company—Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company—Republic Iron and Steel 
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Company—Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company—Hecla Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Company—Consumers Mining Company— 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company—Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company—Westmoreland Coal Company—Peale, Peacock and 
Kerr—Lincoln Gas Coal Company—Creighton Coal Company—Ontario Gas 
Coal Company—Republican Collieries Company—West Pennsylvania Power 
Company—Oliver and Snyder Steel Company—Buckeye Coal Company—Pick- 
ands-Mather and Company—Berwind-White Coal Mining Company—Penelec 
Coal Corporation—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—National Mining Company 
—Maryland Coal Company—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—Barnes Coal 
Company—H. C. Frick Coke Company—Orient Coal and Coke Company— 
Ocean Coal Company—Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Keystone Coal and 
Coke Company—Vesta Coal Company—Crucible Fuel Company—Langeloth 
Coal Company—Pittsburgh and Eastern Coal Company—Carnegie Coal Com- 
pany. 
NEW MEXICO 


Phelps Dodge Corporation—Gallup American Coal Company—St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Company. 


OHIO 
Cleveland and Western Coal Company—Wheeling Steel Corporation—Car- 
negie Steel Corporation. 
UTAH 
Utah Fuel Company—United States Fuel Company—Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration—Royal Coal Company—Independent Coal and Coke Company—Car- 
bon Fuel Company—Liberty Fuel Company—Peerless Coal Company—Spring 
Canyon Coal Company—Standard Coal Company—MacLean Coal Company— 
Lion Coal Company—American Fuel Company—Scofield Coal Company— 
Weber Coal Company—Grass Creek Fuel Company—Kenney Coal Company— 
Mutual Coal Company. 


WASHINGTON 


Northwestern Improvement Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Boone County Coal Corporation—Island Creek Coal Company—Byrne Gas 
Coal Company—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company— Pocahontas Fuel Company— 
Jamison Coal and Coke Company—New England Fuel and Transportation 
Company—Bertha Consumers Company—E. E. White Coal Company. 


WYOMING 
Union Pacific Coal Company. 
CANADA 


British Empire Steel Company—Dominion Coal Company—Hillcrest Col- 
liery, Ltd.—International Coal and Coke Company. 


First Year of Utah’s New Coal Mine 
Safety Regulations a Success 


OCK dusting of coal mines to prevent coal dust explosions 
has become a topic of lively and favorable discussion where- 
ever coal mining engineers and executives and safety experts get 
together. Since the American Association for Labor Legislation 
began its present campaign for universal adoption of the rock dust 
safeguard three years ago, a rapid and widespread increase of 
interest among practical mining men has been apparent. In the 
past two years there have been few national meetings of coal men 
that have failed to feature rock dusting practices. 

At the session on mining of the Fourteenth Annual Safety 
Congress, held at Cleveland recently, Daniel Harrington, consulting 
mining engineer of Salt Lake City, discussed Utah’s first year of 
experience under her new and “model” coal mine safety regula- 
tions, which require the rock dusting of mines to prevent coal dust 
explosions. He said the cost of the safety regulations was slight, 
in some cases less than the savings they brought about. Ninety 
per cent of the operators and miners, he said, favor the new regu- 
lations. In an earlier address at the September meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at Salt 
Lake City, Mr. Harrington had declared: “Many mining men who 
were skeptical of rock dusting, yet complied with the regulations, 
now are dusting far beyond the requirements of the state and the 
cost is found to be less than that of adequate sprinkling (with 
water ).” 

Mr. Harrington emphasized the fact that Utah’s comprehensive 
and enlightened safety regulations, including rock dusting, were 
adopted by the state only after the fullest cooperation with the 
state industrial commission on the part of the coal mine operators. 
He said: 

“Following the Castle Gate mine explosion in March, 1924, 
there were put into effect during the summer of 1924, some eleven 
new safety regulations governing various phases of the operation 
of coal mines in Utah. These regulations were originated by the 
Utah state inspectors and some engineers of the federal Bureau 
of Mines at the request of the Utah industrial commission. At the 
request of the commission, the proposed regulations were carefully 
considered and freely amended by a coal operators’ committee, every 
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coal company in the state having as its representatives on that 
committee, its most capable operating officials, as chosen by the 
company itself. The proposed rules as amended by the coal 
operators’ committee, on April 3, 1924, were accepted almost 
verbatim by the Utah industrial commission, and were issued as 
formal orders and accepted essentially as state law. 


“Of the regulations, some were made effective on June 1, 
1924,—others on July 1, 1924, and the rock dusting provision 
was made binding September 30, 1924. Thus, every one of 
Utah’s so-called drastic coal mine regulations was thoroughly 
worked over, voted upon, and accepted either as it stood orig- 
inally, or after being amended; and this working over, voting, 
amending and final accepting was done by a committee of Utah’s 
most prominent coal mine operating men, each company appoint- 
ing its own representatives. Fully 95 per cent of Utah’s coal 
mining tonnage was represented on this committee, Hence, 
Utah’s coal mine management not only had its guiding hand 
in the wording of the ‘drastic’ regulations, but there was 
ample time given before the new regulations were made bind- 
ing; and while there have been a few difficulties encountered 
and a few ‘kicks’ made, in trying to put the new provisions into 
operation, and to keep them in force, I am confident that not 
10 per cent of the coal mining officials of Utah, and much less 
than 10 per cent of the coal mine workers of the state are in 
favor of rescinding, or even materially altering the new rules.” 


In general, according to Mr. Harrington, the main under- 
lying principles of the new Utah regulations are being observed 
and what violations have occurred have been due to “occasional 
lapses” and to “the fact that reactionary or conscienceless mine 
officials try to secure some temporary advantage over those who 
wish to obey the spirit as well as the letter of the law.” 


“Utah’s regulations,’ he concluded, “certainly are not unjust 
or unreasonable, or impracticable, or even drastic. The right 
minded, thoughtful operator who has made a study of the exception- 
ally dangerous nature of coal mining in Utah, does not hesitate 
to comply with the spirit as well as the letter of the regulations 
and several of the mining companies are using precautions far 
beyond those demanded by the state. There are, however, in Utah 
as well as in every other coal mining community, those who will 
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take only such precautions, as were used in their youth, or in 
localities with less dangerous conditions, unless forced to get into 
line; and it is this reactionary, bull-headed, opinionated class, whd 
make it necessary to have ‘drastic,’ hard and fast coal mining laws 
and regulations. It is utter folly to argue in favor of ambiguous, 
loosely worded laws, where it is a certainty that the above mentioned 
class (which is only too numerous among operators as well as 
miners in Utah as well as in other states), is only too anxious 
to take advantage of any available loophole to avoid taking the 
safety precautions which up-to-date mining conditions demand. 


“Utah’s new regulations are sane, sensible, practicable, far- 
sighted and when they are enforced upon those who try to evade 
them, not only will all persons involved be the safer but the 
conscientious operators who are wholeheartedly carrying out 
the intent as well as the letter of the law and regulations, will be 
given the equalizing condition to which they are entitled. 
Fortunately, the proportion of evaders is small and the recent 
increasing of personnel of Utah state inspection force, will prob- 
ably soon bring the recalcitrants into line and keep them there. 


“The Utah regulations, in my opinion, will be altered only in 
such manner as to tighten them and I am firmly of the belief that 
those who expect any relaxation whatever, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Utah’s dark record of over four persons killed through 
mine explosions for every million tons of coal mined, certainly 
affords no warrant for any ‘let up’ in connection with precautionary 
measures against possible further disasters; and the first year of 
the new regulations proves their reasonableness and practicability, 
and also makes it apparent that while in the main the regulations 
are being obeyed, strict inspection and enforcement by the state 
officials are necessary, as applied to a portion at least of the mines 
of this state.” 


Dean E. A. Holbrook of the Pennsylvania State College School 
of Mines urged better laws and more adequate inspection to prevent 
that large class of coal mine accidents due to falls of roof and 
coal. He pointed out that “year in and year out in the coal mines 
of this country falls of roof and coal account for approximately 
50 per cent of all accidental deaths.” While the federal Bureau of 
Mines has been in existence for fifteen years, he said, and “its 
men have accomplished real work in investigating causes of mine 
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explosions, fires and hazards from explosives, electrical and 
mechanical appliances, and in developing definite safeguards against 
them,’ nevertheless “with the problem of falls of roof and coal 
they have been able to do but little.” 


“A few states,’ he declared, “have fairly adequate provisions 
in the mining law dealing with falls of roof and coal, other states 
have little or nothing. Irrespective of what you think about too 
many laws, in one state where the mining laws provided procedure 
to protect against falls of roof and coal, the death rate from this 
cause is less than in a neighboring state in which the law contains 
little or nothing on the subject. * * * Where the state inspection 
is of a high order, where public opinion and the courts back an 
inspector who ‘gets after’ the backward mines and miners some- 
thing definite has already been accomplished. If we under present 
day conditions hope to cut our accident rate from falls of roof 
and coal, we must stand behind the state departments of mining 
and mine inspection and help build them up.” 


A. W. Dickinson, safety engineer of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company, Rock Springs, Wyoming, in the course of an address 
on ventilation practice at the Cleveland meeting reported that “rock 
dusting is being thoroughly carried out in all of the mines” of his 
company, and that “improved ventilation and safety practices 
* * * have paid and paid generously, not only from the most 
important, the humanitarian standpoint, but also in cold hard doilars 
and cents.” 


Regular Legislative Sessions 
1926 


ONGRESS (69th Congress, 1st session) and the follow- 
ing ten states hold regular legislative sessions during 
1926: Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 


Virginia. 


Arizona Voters Ratify New and Modern 
Compensation Law 


RIZONA’S new workmen’s compensation law, including a 
state fund for industrial accident insurance, was ratified by a 
large majority at a statewide special election, September 29. 

This law, enacted by the 1925 legislature subject to ratification 
by popular referendum, replaces a former act which was antiquated 
and unsatisfactory. It places Arizona in the front rank of Ameri- 
can commonwealths that provide enlightened protection for both 
employer and employee against the hazard of industrial injuries. 

Strenuous efforts were made under the leadership of personal 
injury lawyers to defeat the workmen’s compensation law. As 
one newspaper put it: “The opposition * * * comes from a 
certain class of lawyers whose principal revenue has been the 
prosecution of damage claims against the employers, deducting as 
their fee 25 per cent of the amount secured by judgment or com- 
promise.” 

Running true to form, the opposition resorted to a campaign 
of misrepresentation and appeals to prejudice. It boldly asserted 
that the new law would “increase taxes ;” would work “great hard- 
ship on the farmers and small businessmen;”’ would give the 
injured worker and his dependents less compensation than under 
the court and jury system—all of which was demonstrated to be 
false—and that anyhow “laboring men were against the law.” In 
reply to the latter charge it was pointed out that the law was 
endorsed by the American Federation of Labor, the four Railroad 
Brotherhoods, the Arizona Federation of Labor, the joint legislative 
board of the railway organizations of the state, and every central 
labor council in the state. It also was supported by substantial 
employers. 

Discussing the opposition propaganda, H. S. McCluskey, secre- 
tary to the governor, pointedly declared: “The only organized oppo- 
sition * * * comes from a group of attorneys engaged in 
personal litigation. * * * One of them had the honesty to 
say in a meeting of the attorneys at Phoenix * * * that he 
thought the attorneys ought to oppose the bill because it hurt 
their business.” 

The opposition denounced the getting together of workers and 
employers in favor of the workmen’s compensation law—another 
instance, as in the case of commercial insurance companies, of a 
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third party with a selfish interest coming between employer and 
employee. Such denunciation was ascribed by Mr. McCluskey to 
the fact that the new law “interferes with the lawyers’ business.” 

Two attempts were made by the opposition to secure from 
the courts an injunction against placing the workmen’s compen- 
sation law on the ballot, but these failed. 

In an analysis of the new measure prepared by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation upon inquiry of Governor Hunt 
early in the campaign,’ it was stated that it combines many of 
the best features of American compensation acts, including the 
standard seven-day “waiting period” after an injury and a benefit 
scale of 65 per cent of wages, and is one of the most liberal laws 
in the country. 

Of especial significance is the approval given by the voters to 
the state fund. This decisive vote has deprived the lobbyists of 
commercial insurance companies of two pet “arguments” in oppo- 
sition to the further extension of state funds which they have 
recently been submitting to legislative committees. One is that 
“for many years no state has enacted an accident compensation law, 
containing provision for a state fund.” The other is that “no state 
having once established accident compensation without a state fund 
has thereafter amended its law to provide for one.” With these 
talking points now lost to them, the commercial insurance agents 
will doubtless exercise their ingenuity in devising new “evidence” 
of the iniquity of a plan which provides industry with dependable 
accident insurance at cost. Already, including Arizona and Porto 
Rico, eighteen states have adopted state fund insurance for indus- 
trial accidents, in eight of which commercial carriers are completely 
barred out. 

On the day after the Arizona voters had adopted the compen- 
sation law, Governor Hunt appointed a state industrial commission 
to administer the act. 

As the Prescott Courier says: “The workmen’s compensation 
act is the greatest piece of direct legislation yet enacted in the 
Baby state. * * * The law will help the mining industry, it will 
help the man who toils, and it probably will be of aid to every 
person in the state.” 


1See “New and Improved Compensation Act Up to the Voters in Ari- 
zona,” American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, September, 1925, 


p. 243, 


State Laws Now Needed to Compensate 
all Occupational Diseases 


Ree developments have shown the futility of attempting 
to provide adequate compensation for occupational diseases 
by the “specific schedule” method. Increasingly clear is the de- 
sirability of the plan urged from the first by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation of including all occupational diseases in 
workmen’s accident compensation laws. 

Impressed doubtless with the almost negligible results in the few 
states that have restricted compensation to cover only a small list of 
diseases, additional organizations have recently been rallying to the 
standard of unlimited inclusion. A workers’ health bureau has 
finally recognized the necessity of covering all occupational diseases, 
instead of a specified few, and state federations of labor in New 
York and elsewhere now take the same stand. Official approval of 
the all-inclusive method is steadily growing in various states. Wide- 
spread public interest has been aroused during the past year by 
the increasing number of uncompensated deaths of workers, due to 
newer forms of occupational poisoning. 

Even the broadest form of occupational disease compensation 
coverage fails to reach a large portion of illness due in whole or in 
part to industrial life. Nothing short of a comprehensive plan of 
workmen’s health insurance is likely to protect labor adequately 
against the hazard of illness. 

However, in the absence of workmen’s health insurance, the 
most effective aid to prevention of industrial sickness lies in the 
inclusion of all work diseases, along with work accidents, in our 
compensation laws. That they should be thus included was 
recognized at the very beginning of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation. 

It is generally accepted that accident compensation laws have 
given a new and effective stimulus to accident prevention—the ulti- 
mate goal. But without adequate occupational disease compensa- 
tion the state safety and health inspectors are deprived of their 
greatest aid in promoting industrial hygiene. Practically every oc- 
cupation has its own peculiar malady. There is, too, under 
modern processes, a constantly growing list of industrial poisons. 

Two plans of occupational disease compensation have been tried 
out in America. 

The earliest and best plan left the word “accidental” out of com- 
pensation laws and provided compensation for “personal injuries.” 
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This permits the compensation of occupational diseases. A worker 
can be just as certainly injured personally by inhaling a slow poison 
in the workroom as by falling into an unguarded machine. Five 
states—California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin—together with Hawaii and Porto Rico, and the federal 
government in its law for civilian employees, have adopted this plan 
of broad coverage. Under it, particularly encouraging results have 
been achieved in California and Wisconsin, and by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The other and now discredited plan was adopted in New York 
four years ago. It was foisted on the state by opponents of ade- 
quate health for labor. 

Sentiment in favor of a workmen’s health insurance law had de- 
veloped strongly—despite the distractions of war and the specious 
war-time cry of “made in Germany” raised by the opposition. The 
opposition realized their weakness in merely opposing health in- 
surance. So they cast about for some positive issue that would 
appear to place them in favor of the general purpose of protecting 
the health of wage-earners. ' The special interests that had formerly 
opposed occupational disease compensation suddenly became its 
enthusiastic advocates—but in a form which would greatly limit its 
benefits. 

When a health insurance bill had passed the Senate in New 
York, these opponents rushed forward with an occupational disease 
compensation bill which, however, contained only a limited list of 
such disabilities, only two of which occur at all commonly in New 
York State. They were influential enough with the legislature to 
secure passage of their bill. In reply to a protest that this was likely 
to mislead the public they declared their measure was “adequate.” 
The secretary of the associated manufacturers of the state even 
wrote that it would probably be necessary on account of the “most 
important change” to create a special bureau in the department of 
labor to provide for the occupational disease compensation! 

In four years of actual experience the additional results in New 
York have been almost negligible. They have, in fact, been dis- 
tressingly meager. It may now be set down that out of 346,845 in- 
juries reported and out of 98,707 compensation claims considered, 
with a total of 57,078 awards actually made during the year ending 
June 30, 1923, only 103 resulted in compensation awards for occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Unfortunately, the plan “put over” by the opposition in New 
York has been followed in four other states—IIlinois, Minnesota, 
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New Jersey and Ohio. These states were probably misled into 
thinking they were adopting genuine occupational disease compensa- 
tion laws. 

Experience under the law in these states, too, is convincing labor 
and the public of their inadequacy. In New Jersey, for example, 
an appalling outbreak of poisoning occurred not long ago among 
girls employed at painting illuminated figures on watch dials. Five 
girls have died. Their plight was given immense publicity. But no 
compensaton could be awarded in these cases since this type of dis- 
ease was not included in the limited list of occupational diseases cov- 
ered in New Jersey’s law. 

There is no reasonable excuse for delaying longer in extending 
all state workmen’s compensation laws to protect all wage-earners 
and their dependents against all diseases arising out of their em- 
ployment, just as they are now protected against accidental injuries. 

Practical experience has now demonstrated the utter inadequacy 
of the narrow “specified schedule” laws. It has besides shown how 
unfounded and exaggerated were the claims of those who, in ad- 
vancing occupational disease compensation as a so-called substitute 
for health insurance, tried to mislead the public—and especially 
employers and trade unionists—into believing its benefits are much 
greater and vastly more expensive than they really are. Recent in- 
vestigations by the Association for Labor Legislation have disclosed 
that actually the increased compensation does not amount to more 
than 2 to 3 per cent under even the most liberal laws}. 

In justice to the victims of occupational disease, the workmen’s 
compensation acts should be extended to cover all such victims on 
a uniform basis. There is no logical reason why a worker in- 
capacitated by occupational disease should not receive compensation 
just the same as one who is injured by an accident. There is no 
justice in denying compensation to the unsuspecting victim of the 
newest industrial poison while paying compensation to a few em- 
ployees who are incapacitated by other poisons that are generally 
known. The most satisfactory results under occupational disease 
compensation are obtained in those states where all occupational 
injuries, whether or not “by accident,” are included in the law. This 
adds but little to the total compensation burden of the individual 
employer but to the individual victims of occupational disease it is 
a much-needed and wholly justified relief. 

*See article “Occupational Disease Compensation,” by John B. Andrews 


in Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Association of 


Governmental Labor Officials of the United Stat i 
389, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. oF and Coeds ea 


‘““‘The Anti-Science of the Doctors’”’ 


RITING on the spread of anti-science in the 

otherwise “‘intelligent, progressive and_highly- 
educated” state of California, Chester H. Rowell in 
the Survey recalls the opposition of medical practition- 
ers to workmen’s health insurance legislation. 


In 1915 the California legislature created a social 
insurance commission, of which Mr. Rowell was sub- 
sequently chairman, which after intelligent investiga- 
tion recommended to the legislature of 1917 the sub- 
mission of an enabling amendment to the people at 
the election of 1918 which would give future legisla- 
tures constitutional authority to enact a workmen’s 
health insurance law. 


‘“‘This,’’ he writes, ‘““‘at once aroused the anti-science 
of the doctors. 


“The physicians are receptive enough to scientific 
advance in the knowledge and treatment of disease, 
but on the social and economic aspects of their own 
profession, many of them are fundamentalists of the 
most obstinate sort. They are as anti-scientific against 
social science as any cultist is against medical science. 


‘Because medical practice, in its business and dis- 
tributive aspects, was individualistic in the individual- 
istic age, they insist that it shall remain so even in ths 
new age when everything else has become socialized. 
So they organized themselves politically, to fight this 
measure, and joined themselves with the insurance 
companies, and even with their pet enemies, the Chris- 
tian Scientists. The combination was successful, and the 


measure was defeated.” 
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Remove This Black Spot from the 
Nation’s Compensation Map 


OUR and a half years ago—April, 1921—the Fitzgerald bill 
ets introduced in Congress to extend the protection of accident 
compensation to injured wage-earners in private employments in 
the District of Columbia. It has been before Congress ever since. 
But Congress has failed to act. 

The bill was carefully drafted by the Association for Labor 
Legislation along lines tested and found successful in the United 
States. To meet peculiar conditions in the District where the area 
is small and the coverage limited, and to safeguard both employers 
and employees, it was provided that the compensation insurance 
be carried in a single district-wide public-managed mutual under the 
existing United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
Twice, following full and extended public hearings, it was reported 
favorably by the House committee. The wage-earners, for whose 
protection such legislation is primarily designed, are solidly sup- 
porting the bill. It is approved by progressive employers and 
editors, as well as by social service organizations. The opposition 
is instigated by selfish commercial casualty insurance agents. 

In pledging renewed support to this bill at the coming session 
of Congress, the American Federation of Labor at its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, October 15, 1925, unanimously declared that 
it “is firmly of the opinion that at the present time no gireater 
safeguard is offered to the public, to the worker, and to the 
employer, than is provided by the exclusive insurance fund under 
the control and management of the state. This fund eliminates 
the possibility of profit that otherwise goes to the insurance com- 
pany, a profit that rests on the hazard of employment and which 
cannot be disassociated from that hazard. 

“This element of profit,” the resolution continues, “is the 
incentive for the assumption of risk by insurance companies who 
write policies intended to protect the employer, and to secure to 
the injured worker the relief to which he is entitled. Out of this 
incentive of profit, depending upon the assumption of such risk, 
naturally grows the prudent act on the part of the insurance com- 
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pany to so calculate its charges for the service provided that the 
element of profit will be but lightly jeopardized, however great 
the risk of indemnity growing out of industrial mishaps may be. 

“Therefore, it is evident that however careful or dependable 
the insurance company may be its operations add greatly to the 
cost of doing business, because it must, in order to exist, collect 
more from the insurer than it pays out to the insured. * * * 

“The provision of the Fitzgerald bill that will give to the 
government control of the fund from which compensation is paid 
was the cause of the bitter attack made upon that measure by the 
insurance companies.” 

When Congress meets in December, the ‘bill will again be 
introduced. 

Meanwhile, as reported from time to time in this Review, 
serious accidents are constantly happening in this army of more 
than 60,000 workers, leaving the victims and their dependents in 
a tragic plight in the very shadow of the nation’s capitol. To the 
shame of Congress, the District of Columbia is the darkest blot 
on the compensation map of America. While all of the states— 
except six in the non-industrial South—and the federal government 
for its half million civilian employees, have adopted workmen’s 
compensation, Congress has neglected to enact even so much as 
an employers’ liability law for the District! 

Public opinion in the forty-two compensation states, if im- 
pressed upon the congressmen from these states, would undoubtedly 
bring a speedy end to this appalling neglect and indifference and 
remove what has been well called “a national disgrace.” The people 
of the District of Columbia—in which is the seat of the national 
government—are wards of the whole country. Will the country 
tolerate any longer an industrial sore spot there? Will the new 
Congress meet its responsibility and do its duty? 
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Labor Legislation of 1925 


1. Analysis by Subjects and by States 


HE labor laws enacted by the forty-two states, two territories, and two 

insular possessions which held regular sessions and those that held 
special sessions (except Florida, Hawaii and the Philippines and Washington 
in special session, from which reports are not yet available) together with the 
labor laws enacted by the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, are herewith 
summarized in alphabetical order by subjects and by states, with chapter 
references to the session law volumes. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


Indiana —An appropriation of $10,000 is made for relief of families of 
miners who lost their lives in the Sullivan mine disaster. (C. 21.) 

Massachusetts—The definition of employment in the labor law is clarified. 
Grol) 


Nevada.—For employment of relatives by public official see p. 327. 


Individual Bargaining 
1. PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Alaska—Requirement that employees be paid in lawful money is modified 
by excepting those having entered into contract to the contrary. Penalty for 
refusal of employer to pay wages due is raised from $500 fine or sixty days’ 
imprisonment to $1,000 fine. Requirements as to regular pay days are strength- 
ened. (C. 45.) 

California—In addition to other penalty provided in case an employer fails 
to pay wages as required by law, such employer is to forfeit to the state $10 
for each offense. Regulations for recovery of forfeit by commissioner of the 
bureau of labor statistics are provided. (C. 76.) 

Massachusetts—The requirement for prompt payment of wages by em- 
ployers is extended to cover certain contractors. (C. 165.) 

Michigan.—Act regulates time and manner of payment of wages to em- 
ployees, specifying persons to whom payment shall be made in case of death 
of employee, and prescribing method of enforcement. (No. 62.) Assignment 
of wages in security for loans of $300 or less is authorized and conditions for 
such transaction provided. (No. 181.) Act insuring payment of wages earned 
by labor under contractor on public work amended. (CC. 384.) 

Nevada.—Any employer who fails to pay all wages due an employee, or 
violates any other provision of the act in regard to payment of wages, shall 
forfeit to the state for the maintenance of the office of commissioner of labor 
from $50 to $300, to be recovered in civil action at the instance of the com- 
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missioner of labor. Property of the defendant shall be subject to attachment 
to satisfy judgment. (C. 160.) 

Oregon.—Law requiring payment of wages in legal money is strengthened 
and employers are required to establish regular days for payment of wages 
not more than thirty days after the performance of labor. Maximum penalty, 
$500 fine. (C. 252.) 

Pennsylvania—Act authorizing municipalities to require from contractors 
on public buildings a bond for the protection of laborers’ wages, is made man- 
datory. (No. 292.) 

Tennessee—Contractors for public work are required to furnish bond guar- 
anteeing payment for labor, and procedure by which laborer may bring action 
on such bond is provided. (C. 121.) 

West Virginia—Assignment of wages for security on loans of $300 or less 
is regulated. (C. 91.) Law forbidding payment of wages in script is amended 
by provision that orders payable in merchandise only may be issued in payment 
of wages due at some future date. (C. 87.) 


2. MECHANICS’ LIENS AND WAGE PREFERENCE 


Alaska.—Mechanics’ lien law amended in regard to labor performed upon 
a mine worked by a lessee. (C. 49.) Lien law is extended to cover wages 
of watchmen for property used in connection with preparation of articles of 
commerce. (C. 42.) Time for filing miners’ lien is extended from thirty to 
sixty days. (C. 8.) 

Arizona—Lien law concerning labor on or about irrigating ditches is ex- 
panded. (C. 27.) 

California—Mechanics’ lien law amended in regard to procedure. (C. 155.) 

Connecticut——Mechanics’ lien law amended as to priority of liens upon 
construction work. (C. 130.) 

Indiana—Law in regard to procedure in releasing mechanics’ liens is 
amended. (C. 94.) 

Kansas.—Mechanics’ lien law regarding labor performed upon oil or gas 
wells and upon public works is amended. (C. 197 and 198.) 

Massachusetts—Mechanics’ lien is extended to cover labor in manufacture 
of textiles. (C. 175.) 

Michigan.—Mechanics’ lien law amended as to form of statement of claim 
to be filed. (C. 304.) 

Minnesota—Mechanics’ lien law is expanded to cover certain labor upon 
public works. (C. 274.) 

Montana.—Mechanics’ lien law expanded to include labor upon coal mines. 
(dS; 7AR) 

Nebraska.—Laws concerning garnishment of wages are to apply to public 
employees in the same way as to employees of private corporations. (C. 58.) 

Nevada.—tIn case an employee is discharged or laid off without being paid 
in full in lawful money, the right of mechanics’ lien, and any other protection 
to which he would have been entitled in collection of wages for service 
rendered, is extended to recovery of wages for the time, not to exceed thirty 
days, during which the employer remains in default. (C. 136.) Time limit 
within which persons performing labor may file lien claims is extended from 
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fifty days to indefinite time after performance of labor. (C. 169.) 

New Hampshire—Mechanics’ lien law amended to cover labor upon motor 
vehicles and in regard to sale to satisfy lien. (C. 90.) 

Oklahoma.—Mechanics’ lien is extended to cover miners and all other 
laborers in or about mines. (C. 108.) 

Oregon.—Mechanics’ lien law applying to labor of blacksmiths, machinists 
and wheelwrights is amended in regard to method of foreclosure. (C. 322.) 
Loggers’ lien law is amended to permit owners of timber upon which a lien 
is filed to substitute therefor a bond to be filed with the county clerk. 
(C. 129.) Fee for filing certain mechanics’ liens is raised from twenty-five to 
fifty cents. (C. 176.) 

Pennsylvania—Law provides for sale of property against which a common 
law lien for payment of labor exists. (No. 300.) 

South Dakota—Regulations in regard to mechanics’ liens for repairs on 
personal property are expanded. (C. 216.) Lien law is expanded to cover 
labor of construction or repair for public school corporations. (C. 221.) 

Tennessee.—Mechanics’ lien law is amended as to duration and scope. 
(C. 144.) 

Texas.——Any person furnishing labor to any contractor for public improve- 
ments is to have a lien on moneys due such contractors for such improve- 
ments. (C. 17.) 

Wyoming.—Lien laws are enacted to cover labor performed by men own- 
ing or operating threshing machines and to permit joint action by all persons 


claiming statutory liens of the same nature and priority in the same property. 
(C, 16 and 30.) 


Collective Bargaining 


1. TRADE UNIONS 


New York.—Labor unions are enabled to take out group life insurance 
covering not less than fifty members actively engaged in the same occupation. 
(Ge 523:) 

Wisconsin.—Property owned by labor unions is exempted from taxation. 
(C. 147.) 

2. TRADE DISPUTES 


Idaho.—Criminal syndicalism act is amended by defining sabotage to mean 
damage, injury or destruction of real or personal property; work done in 
an improper manner; tampering with or disabling machinery; improper use 
of materials; loitering at work; slack work; slowing down work or pro- 
duction; scamped work; waste of property; publication of trade secrets; 
or either or any of the foregoing acts. (C. 51.) 

Illinois—No injunction is to be granted restraining any party from peace- 
ful strike or other peaceful activity relative to a labor dispute. (S. B. 442.) 

Kansas.—For industrial court see p. 348. 

New Jersey.—A person cited for disobeying an injunction relating to a 
labor dispute or for contempt of the court issuing the order, may, at the 
discretion of the vice chancellor hearing such order, have the facts concern- 
ing the dispute determined by jury. (C. 169.) 
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Wisconsin—Law requiring statement concerning existing strike or lock- 
out in advertisements for labor is amended to define the conditions under 
which a strike or lockout is deemed to exist. (C. 332.) 


Minimum Wage 
1, PUBLIC WORK 


North Carolina—Governor is directed to appoint a salary and wage com- 
mission of five who shall classify subordinate employees of the executive 
and administrative departments and other agencies of the state, and fix the 
salaries and wages of each class. The governor and council of state were 
heretofore authorized to fix such salaries and wages. ('C. 125.) The chair- 
men of the house and senate committees on rules are directed to classify the’ 
laborers of the general assembly into laborers of the first and second class, 
those of the first class to be paid $3.50 and those of second class $3.00 per 
day. (C. 116 and 72.) 

Rhode Island—Wage of employees of fire wardens for actual services in 
extinguishing forest fires is raised from thirty to fifty cents an hour. (C. 654.) 

Wisconsin—A monthly wage of not less than $90 is to be paid to all char- 
women employed in the capitol building. (C. 363.) 

Umited States—Salaries of postal employees are reclassified and increased. 
(Public 506, 68th Congress, 2nd Session.) 


2. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT. 


North Dakota.—For minimum wage commission see p. 349. 

Wisconsin—Minimum wage law for adult females is amended to require 
employers to pay a reasonable and adequate compensation for services instead 
of a living wage. This compensation is to be determined by the industrial 
commission which is also authorized to grant an employer a license to employ 
adult females at a lower wage if he can establish that he is unable to pay that 
established by the commission as adequate, but the inefficiency of the employer 
shall not be ground for granting such license. (C. 176.) 


Hours 
1. MAXIMUM HOURS 


(1) Pusric Work 
Kansas—Cities of the first class are forbidden to require any of their 
employees to labor more than twelve hours a day except in cases of emergency. 
This act is in addition to existing hour laws. (C. 190.) 


(2) Private EMPLOYMENT 


California—Hours of drug store clerks are limited to 108 hours on thirteen 
days in two consecutive weeks instead of 54 hours on six days in one week. 
Provisions regarding rest days and emergencies are made more specific. 


(C. 394.) 
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Connecticut.—Fifty-eight hour week and night work limitations for women 
and minors between fourteen and sixteen years of age are extended to cover 
shoe-shining establishments, and billiard or pool rooms. Governor is author- 
ized to suspend limitations upon night work in case of serious emergency. (C. 
153, 156 and 158.) No woman and no minor under sixteen years of age is to 
be employed more than six days in one week in any public restaurant, cafe, 
dining room, barber shop, hair-dressing or manicuring establishment or photo- 
graph gallery. (C. 208.) 

New York.—For hours of minors see p. 329. 

North Dakota—Employees in certain small telephone exchanges are ex- 
empted from regulations regarding women’s hours of labor. (C. 219.) 

Wisconsin—For power of industrial commission to fix hours for women 
see p. 350. 


Employment 
1. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Iowa—Employment agencies are forbidden to charge a fee exceeding 
5 per cent of the wages for the first month in employment secured. This 
provision does not apply to an association not operating for pecuniary profit 
nor to employment in a profession for which a license or certificate is re- 
quired. Agencies are forbidden to send an application for employment to an 
employer who has not applied for help or to deceive applicants for help or 
employment by fraudulent advertising or other means. (C. 39.) 

Michigan.—Regulation of private employment agencies is strengthened. 
License fee for cities between 50,000 and 200,000 population is changed from 
$25 to $50 for cities between 50,000 and 100,000 and to $75 for cities between 
100,000 and 200,000. Bond required of licensees in cities of population of 
300,000 or more is raised from $1,000 to $2,000 with two approved sureties. 
No registration fee, instead of none in excess of one dollar, may be charged 
to applicants for employment. Teachers’ agencies are exempt from the pro- 
vision limiting fee for procuring employment to one-tenth the first month’s 
pay. The full amount, instead of one-half of such fee, is to be returned 
to applicant who through no fault of his own fails to secure the employment 
for which the fee was paid. No licensed agency is to be connected with a 
hotel or rooming house. (No. 255.) 

Minnesota—Regulation of private employment bureaus is expanded. 
Licenses are to be granted by the industrial commission instead of by local 
authorities and one-half each fee is to be retained in the state treasury. 
Applications for licenses are to contain detailed information as to connection 
of applicant with other agencies and a schedule of fees to be charged and it 
is made unlawful to receive fees in excess of schedule. Licenses are to be 
of three Classes, entitling holder to serve manual, clerical and professional, 
or theatrical workers. Agents are forbidden to open agencies in any other 
part of the state than that specified in the license, except by special per- 
wiShout a license'$100 fine sdf Wasi? dct eee oe 
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of fees and legal regulations are to be posted in all offices. Written con- 
tracts, receipts, orders from employers, and other safeguards are to be fur- 
nished applicants. Agents are prohibited from soliciting employees to leave 
or employers to discharge, from posting fraudulent work advertisements and 
from withholding information in regard to strikes and lockouts. Fee splitting 
with employers and sending females to houses of ill repute are forbidden 
with maximum penalties of $1,000 and imprisonment for one year. (C. 347.) 

North Carolina.—Private employment agents are required to obtain licenses 
from the commissioner of labor and printing, who is authorized to make 
general rules and regulations in relation to such licensing, to inspect books of 
agencies, and to revoke licenses for non-compliance with regulations. Fee for 
temporary employment, sixty days or less, is limited to 10 per cent; that 
for permanent employment to 15 per cent of the first month’s wages. Penalty 
for conducting an agency without a license, for a corporation, is fine of from 
$25 to $1,000; for a person, is punishment at the discretion of the court. 
License fee is one dollar. Act is limited to agencies holding themselves out 
for public service. (C. 127.) Revenue act requires employment agents to 
pay an annual license tax of $50. (C. 101.) 

Oregon.—Schedule of licenses and bonds required of employment agents is 
revised. Minimum and maximum license is raised from $2.50 to $50 and from 
$50 to $250, respectively, and minimum and maximum bond from $100 to $1,000 
and from $1,000 to $3,000, respectively. Agents serving female workers only 
are required to pay only $50 license and to furnish $1,000 bond. From the 
fund made up of license fees, $600 is to be set aside for the use of the com- 
missioner of the bureau of labor statistics and inspector of factories and work- 
shops in defraying expenses of investigating violations of the act. (C. 244.) 

Wisconsin.—License fees for employment agencies, instead of ranging from 
$10 to $100 according to population of city or town and character of labor 
served, are to be 1 per cent on first $5,000 of fees, charges, commissions or 
other compensation actually received during life of license or renewal, 34 of 
1 per cent on the second $5,000 of such receipts, and % of 1 per cent on alt 
such receipts in excess of $10,000, provided that no such fee shall be less than 
$25 nor more than $150. Minimum fee is to be paid before a license or renewal 
thereof is issued, and licenses expire annually. Agents are to file with indus- 
trial commission detailed statement of receipts. (C. 400.) 


2. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Arizona.—See workmen’s compensation, p. 337. 
Arkansas—For appropriation see p. 347. 
New Hampshire.—For appropriation see p. 348. 


3. PUBLIC WORKS 


Nevada—lIt is made unlawful for a public official to employ in behalf of 
the state any person related to him within third degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. No person employed in violation of this act shall be allowed com- 
pensation. Penalty, $100 to $1,000 or imprisonment from thirty days to six 
months, or both. (C. 75.) 
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New Jersey.—Civil service law is amended in regard to dighiecsl of certain 
employees, credits due men for military service, and compensation of de facto 
employees. (C. 161, 186, and 239.) 

South Dakota.—For director of employment see p. 349. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


Michigan—The provision which declares it unlawful for any person to dis- 
charge or threaten to discharge an employee for the purpose of influencing his 
vote is strengthened and made more specific. Maximum penalty is raised from 
$200 to $500 and ninety days in jail. (No. 351.) 


Safety and Health 
1. PROHIBITION 


(1) Exctusion or PERsons 


Arizona—Child labor amendment to federal constitution ratified. (H. J. 
R. No. 1.) 

California.—Child labor law is strengthened regarding responsibility of em- 
ployer for illegal employment of minors and the employment of minors in 
theatrical performances. (C. 123 and 141.) Child labor amendment to the 
federal constitution ratified. (A. J. R. 1.) 

Connecticut.—Provision that officials authorized to grant certificates of 
employment to minors between fourteen and sixteen years of age may cause 
any child to be examined by a reputable physician for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the child is physically fit for employment, and may charge 
the expense of such examination to the state, is omitted from amended child 
labor law. (C. 252.) 

Delaware.—Commission created in 1923 for examination of laws relating 
to minors is authorized to continue its investigations and to submit its report 
to the legislature of 1927. (C. 247.) 

Georgia—No child between fourteen and sixteen years of age, instead 
of under fourteen years and six months, is to be employed between 7 Pp. M. 
and 6 A. M. in any mill, factory, laundry, manufacturing establishment or 
workshop, unless all requirements of the compulsory education law have been 
observed, nor to work in the above occupations without an employment cer- 
tificate from the superintendent of schools. No child under sixteen years 
of age is to be employed in an enumerated list of occupations which includes 
operating dangerous machinery, mining, transportation, processes using poison- 
ous substances and any other which the board of health may declare dan- 
gerous or injurious to health or morals. No child between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age is to work in the above occupations without an employ- 
ment certificate. Requirements for certificates are expanded and include 
ability of child to read and write English, prescribed evidence of age, a 
doctor’s certificate of examination stating “physical age” of child to be over 
fourteen years and statement from prospective employer as to character of 
work. A copy of the certificate is to be filed with commissioner of labor, 
who is authorized to investigate and revoke certificate if improperly issued. 
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In case a child between fourteen and sixteen years of age leaves: employ- 
ment, employer must return certificate filed with him to the authority by 
whom it was issued and child cannot be again employed until new certificate 
is issued. Children over twelve years of age who are dependent upon their 
own labor are no longer exempt from the act. Act does not affect agricul- 
tural pursuits and domestic service. (No. 247.) 


Idaho—No person having tuberculosis or typhoid in communicable form, 
or’ syphilis, is to be employed in any eating house or in handling foodstuffs 
or products used therein. County or city physicians shall examine applicants 
for such employment and issue health certificates to such as may be lawfully 
employed. Penalty for violation of act, $100 fine, six months in jail, or 
both. (C. 91.) 

Massachusetts—Children over fourteen, who do not possess required edu- 
cational qualifications, may be granted limited employment certificates good 
only during hours, instead of on days when school is not in session. (C. 47.) 

Michigan —Age under which employment certificate is required is raised 
from seventeen years, or sixteen years in localities where no continuation 
school is established, to eighteen years. (No. 312.) 


New Mexico—All employment permits for children under sixteen years of 
age are to be issued by superintendent of schools under supervision of bureau 
of child welfare. Formerly such permits were issued to children under four- 
teen years of age by district court. Conditions under which permits can be 
issued are made more specific. Children under sixteen years of age are for- 
bidden to work in enumerated list of occupations including operation of dan- 
gerous machinery, elevators, motor cars, working with poisonous substance, 
in places of amusement or in any occupation dangerous to life or injurious to 
health or morals. Boys under sixteen are forbidden to work between hours 
of 8 p. M. and 7 a. m. and girls under twenty-one, at any time, as messengers 
or in delivery of goods. A state child labor inspector is to be appointed by 
the director of the bureau of child welfare. Penalty for violation of act is 
changed from fine of $5 to $100 for each offense to fine of $25 to $100 for 
first offense, thirty days in jail for second and one to two years in jail for 
each subsequent offense. (C. 79.) 

New York.—Maximum labor week for children under sixteen in factories, 
mercantile establishments, and other industries is reduced from forty-eight to 
forty-four hours. (C. 622.) 

Ohio.—Children who have been determined, under regulations prescribed by 
the department of education, to be mentally incapable of profiting substantially 
by further instruction are to be excluded from public schools, and, if over 
fourteen years of age, may be granted work certificates marked “non-standard” 
with such stipulations as the issuing authority deems necessary for the good 
of the child or the community. If under fourteen years of age such children 
shall not be employed more than four hours a day. Children under sixteen 
years of age who have completed high school may be granted work certificates. 
Department of education may authorize superintendent to excuse from school 
for a limited period children over fourteen years of age to perform necessary 
work for parent or guardian. (S. B. 146.) 
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Rhode Island—Age at which a child not having completed eight years of 
school attendance may when lawfully employed be excused from regular school 
attendance is raised from fourteen to fifteen years. (C. 678.) A children’s 
law commission is created, the duty of which is to codify and edit laws affect- 
ing children, to study conditions of child welfare and laws of other states 
and to draft such laws and amendments as they deem advisable for presenta- 
tion to the legislature not later than February 1, 1926, at which time the com- 
mission’s term of office shall end. The governor shall appoint on this com- 
mission one senator, one representative, one member of the judiciary, one repre- 
sentative of social workers and five members at large. These shall serve with- 
out compensation, but an appropriation of $5,000 is made for clerical assistance, 
traveling and other necessary expenses. (C. 589.) 

Tennessee-—Work certificate is to be issued to a minor only upon written 
statements from the prospective employer as to kind of work at which the 
child is to be employed and from a public health officer or public school medical 
inspector that the child has been examined, is of sound health and able to 
perform the required work. (C. 90.) To list of proofs of age which may 
be accepted in issuing work certificates to minors are added passport or cer- 
tificate of arrival in the United States issued by immigration officer and show- 
ing age of child, and life insurance policy at least one year old showing age 
of child. (C. 115.) 

Texas —Theatres and other places of amusement, and places where intoxi- 
cating liquors are kept or manufactured are omitted from the list of places 
where children may not be employed. Farms, ranches, dairies or other agri- 
cultural and stockraising pursuits, instead of farms, are exempted from the 
provisions of the act. Number of hours during which children under fifteen 
years may be employed on any day is reduced from ten to eight and employ- 
ment between 10 Pp. mM. and 5 a. M. is forbidden. Conditions under which 
children under twelve years of age may obtain work permits are changed to 
require completion of the fifth grade, instead of ability to read and write the 
English language, and a physician’s sworn statement that the child is physically 
able to perform the work for which the permit is sought. Permits may be 
issued for a period of twelve instead of six months. (C. 42.) 

Wisconsin.—Industrial commission is empowered to issue certificates of 
age of minors, for a fee of twenty-five cents, and to designate persons to issue 
such certificates, which shall be conclusive evidence of age in any proceeding 
under the labor law and workmen’s compensation. Offering false evidence for 
the purpose of obtaining a certificate is declared a misdemeanor. Maximum 
penalty, fine of $100 or three months in jail. (C. 256.) Child labor amend- 
ment to federal constitution ratified. (J. R. No. 7.) Industrial commission 
is authorized to investigate conditions of employment of children under sixteen 
years in cherry orchards, market gardening, gardening conducted or controlled 
by canning companies, and the culture of sugar beets and cranberries, and to 
fix by general or special orders reasonable regulations for the purpose of 
protecting the life, health and safety of such children. (C. 187.) 

Wyoming.—Exception of children having work permits is removed from 
the provisions of the child labor law. Making metal lathes is added to the list 
of forbidden occupations. (C. 11.) 


‘ 
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United States—Application of the compulsory school attendance law for 
the District of Columbia is extended from children between eight and fourteen 
years of age to all children between seven and sixteen, with the exception of 
those between fourteen and sixteen years who have completed the eighth grade 
and are regularly and lawfully employed. These may be excused from further 
school attendance by the superintendent of schools. Board of education is 
authorized to consolidate the administrative duties incident to enforcement of 
school attendance and child labor laws under direction of a single director 
having rank and salary equal to that of other directors and such assistants as he 
may require. These laws were formerly enforced by two truant officers at $600 
per annum together with child labor inspectors and juvenile court probation 
officers, under direction of the board of education. Fine of $20 for abetting 
truancy or employing a child unlawfully absent from school is no lenge- pro- 
vided. Fine upon parents or guardians who neglect to comply with the law 
is reduced from $20 to $10. (Public 361, 68th Congress, 2nd session.) 


2. REGULATION 
(1) Factories, WorKsHoPS, AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Connecticut—Act prescribing toilet accommodations in manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments is amended and extended to include public restau- 
rants. (:C. 90.) 

Idaho—Employees in eating houses are to observe certain rules of sani- 
tation in connection with serving food, use of toilets and tobacco, and spitting. 
(C. 69.) 

Nevada—All persons or firms. employing on the same premises five or 
more males and three or more females shall provide separate lavatories or 
toilet rooms plainly designated for each sex. Act is not to apply to occupants 
of office buildings where such toilet rooms are reasonably accessible. Maxi- 
mum penalty, $100 fine, or 30 days’ imprisonment, or both. It is duty of 
labor commissioner in conjunction with peace officers to investigate and report 
violations of law. (C. 49.) 

New Jersey —Act relating to manufacture, storage, and transportation of 
explosives is repealed and one providing stricter regulations is passed. All 
persons before engaging in manufacture of explosives or, if so engaged, 
within sixty days after act becomes effective, shall report to commissioner 
of labor. A map showing distances between buildings is to be kept in the 
office of each plant and information as to quantities of explosives and 
nature of work is to be supplied upon request of inspector before permit 
showing compliance with law is issued by commissioner of labor. Upon 
report by local authority of illegal conditions in plant, the commissioner 
may conduct a hearing to show cause for revoking license or permit. Intra- 
plant quantity and distance regulations are prescribed. Maximum quantity 
of explosive that may be kept in any factory or magazine is reduced from 
300,000 to 250,000 pounds. Regulations are extended to all processes involved 
in manufacture of explosives. Maximum penalty of $10,000 or one year’s 
imprisonment applies to any person violating a provision of the act instead 
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of to one who has received written notice from commissioner of labor direct- 
ing compliance with specified provisions. Maximum indemnity bond required 
of owner or operator of explosive plant is decreased from $1,000,000 to 
$250,000 and minimum from $100,000 to $5,000. (C. 86 and 87.) Sanitary 
regulations for foundries require washing arrangements with hot and cold 
water and dressing room where clothing can be dried, separate from the 
workroom but connected therewith so as not to require workmen to go into 
outer air, instead of hot water during season when artificial heating is neces- 
sary and facilities for drying clothing at discretion of state factory inspector. 
Penalty, $100 fine for each offense, to be recovered by commissioner of labor. 
(C. 119.) 

Rhode Island——Sanitary regulations for bakeries, confectioneries and ice 
cream manufactories are amended to permit the inspector to bring complaint 
in the district court against the owner of such establishments, if, at any time 
subsequent to the expiration of five days notice unsanitary conditions are 
again found therein. ('C. 586.) 


(2) Mines 


Colorado.—Chief and deputy inspectors of coal mines are to be appointed 
pursuant to the constitution and regulations of civil service, instead of by 
governor and chief, respectively, after examination by board of examiners. 
Salary of chief of board of examiners is raised from $10 to $15 and of 
other members from $6 to $8 per day of actual service. Applicants for 
certificates of competency for mine foreman and fire boss are to be examined 
by board. Certificates may not be revoked except upon written charges 
and hearing before board. Experience requirement for foreman may sub- 
stitute graduation from Colorado school of mines, or similar institution, and 
one year of experience in mines of state, for five years’ experience in the 
United States. Mine foreman must have had six months’ experience as fire 
boss. Persons eligible for foremen and fire bosses in any other coal mining 
state, instead of certain other states, may be accepted by the board without 
examination. Amount to be paid into coal mine fund by operators is raised 
from one-third to two-fifths of one cent per ton of coal mined during pre- 
ceding three months and required surplus is raised from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Provisions for action against owners who have not met requirements as to 
fund are strengthened. Superintendent of mine is required to examine daily 
the foreman’s report on condition of mine. Where portions of mine cannot 
be cleared of gas, inspector may order such portions to be shut off by 
stopping instead of ventilated by holes to the surface. Safety regulations 
as to self-dumping cages, hoisting apparatus, and automatic fans are ex- 
panded. All mines, instead of all employing twenty-five or more persons 
underground, are required to have “first aid to injured” outfit. Inspectors 
are authorized to permit use-of other than permissible powder and of blow 
torches in certain cases. (C. 134.) 

Illinois—-Regulations in regard to ventilation of coal mines is amended to 
strengthen requirements regarding cross-cuts between entries, and state mining 
board, instead of state inspector of the district, is made final authority con- 
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cerning the same. Internal combustion locomotives used in haulage ways must 
be provided with devices to eliminate gases injurious to health, (S. B. 375.) 
Regulations forbidding obstructions on haulages in coal mines are strengthened. 
Special safety rules regarding ignition of gas, timbering of work places and 
precautions on trips are strengthened and a maximum penalty for their viola- 
tion of $25 for the first offense and $100 for subsequent offenses is provided. 
Tampering with identification checks for the purpose of defrauding any person 
of his wages is declared larceny, punishable as provided in the general statutes. 
(H. B. 479.) 

Indiana.—Coal mine safety law is amended to require telephone communica- 
tion in mines; abandoned oil or gas wells in coal seams are to be securely 
plugged and map showing their location to be filed; requirement in regard to 
number of employees and outlets is modified; state commissioner of weights 
and measures, instead of chief mine inspector, is made responsible for correct 
weighing of coal; use of gasoline-propelled machinery is forbidden in all 
mines. (C. 171.) | i 

Iowa.—Safety regulations for coal mines are amended in regard to charging 
drill holes and to require washing facilities for all employees in mines where 
more than twenty persons are employed. (C. 29 and 30.) 

Nevada.—State mine inspector is empowered to enter and examine all parts 
of mine instead of all stopes. If he finds a mine unsafe, he shall post in a 
conspicuous place in the mine the notice required to be served upon owner or 
person in charge. Upon neglect or refusal of person upon whom such notice 
is served to comply with requirements stated therein, he shall be guilty of mis- 
demeanor and subjected to the general penalty. Provision that amount of fine 
recovered from such person be paid into general school fund is omitted. Gen- 
eral penalty for failing to comply with any provision of act creating office 
of inspector of mines if $50 to $500 fine or ten days’ to six months’ imprison- 
ment instead of $100 to $500 fine or not more than six months’ imprisonment. 
Such penalty is extended to any workman or other employee as well as owner 
or person in charge of any mine or mine working instead of any mine. (C. 8.) 

Oregon—For bureau of mines see p. 349. 

Pennsylvania—Coal mine safety law is amended. All parts that are prac- 
ticable to enclose, instead of all electrical parts, on storage battery locomotives 
in gaseous mines, must be enclosed in flame proof casings. (C. 123.) Appli- 
cants for certificates of qualification as mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
fire-bosses must have had five years’ experience in bituminous mines of the 
United States, not less than two years of which must have been in Pennsyl- 
vania, instead of five years in Pennsylvania as formerly required for foremen 
and assistant foremen, or five years’ practical mining experience for fire-bosses. 
Provision is added that graduates in coal mining courses of a recognized insti- 
tution may be granted certificates if possessed of three years’ practical experi- 
ence in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania. (C. 124.) In treatment pre- 
scribed for dry and dusty gaseous: mines, any substance which will render coal 
dust on sides, bottom, and timbers inert to explosibility may be substituted for 
water. Approved electric lights may be used in mines where explosive gas is 
generated, provided that the mine foreman, assistant foreman, fire-bosses, 
machine runners, shot-firers, pumpers, and all other persons required by the 
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mine foreman shall in addition use approved flame safety lamps for detecting 
explosive gas. (C. 125.) When two mines operated by different operators are 
working seams of coal, one of which is under the other, such operators shall 
exchange copies of their respective mine maps, showing such portions of their 
mines as may be directly above or below the other. (No. 126.) 

West Virginia—Coal mine safety law is recodified and amended. Act is 
to apply to all mines instead of all where five or more persons are employed. 
Foreman is required in all mines where five, instead of ten or more persons, 
are employed. Rock dusting or other approved method of allaying dust may 
be used instead of sprinkling. Regulations forbidding persons to enter mine 
where safety lamps are required, while intoxicated or carrying intoxicating 
liquor, matches or other unauthorized device for making a fire are strength- 
ened. The outside, instead of entire structure of magazines for explosives 
is required to be made of non-combustible material and the requirement that 
power houses and other buildings near mouth of the mine be made of such 
material is omitted. Machine runners are not allowed to have charge of 
machines in mines liberating explosive gas until they have been examined 
by the mine foreman to determine his fitness to detect explosive gas and 
records signed by machine runner and foreman are to be filed in mine office 
and sent to department of mines. In place of brattice, other approved means 
of ventilation, and, instead of a tube, telephone or other means of communica- 
tion from top to bottom of mine may be used. With approval of department 
of mines, greater distance than eighty feet may be made between breakdowns, 
more than ten persons may ride at one time in a cage or car and cushion 
blasting, waiving requirements as to tamping, may be allowed. A miner, find- 
ing dangerous conditions in his place of work, is forbidden to begin work 
until it has been made safe instead of until granted permission by the fore- 
man. All coal-cutting machines are to be provided with boxes for protection 
of safety lamp. All places in live sections that are temporarily abandoned 
are to be examined as live workings by fire boss on regular inspections. Trips 
hauling explosives are not to carry workmen and are to precede or follow, 
depending upon direction of air current, trips carrying workmen after at 
least five minutes have elapsed. Clause prohibiting employment of women in 
mines is omitted. Of the eight years’ required experience for chief, only 
two years instead of entire eight must be in mines of the state, and a diploma 
from any accredited school of engineering is to count for two years’ experi- 
ence, for chief or for district inspectors. Salary of chief raised from $5,000 
to. $6,000 a year and that of inspectors from $3,000 to $3,600 at discretion of 
chief. Penalties are re-arranged. Maximum fine for failure to comply 
with law in regard to solid shooting, with safety provisions as to explo- 
sives and haulage, reports and other procedure in case of serious acci- 
dent, and for act committed by employee jeopardizing safety in mine raised 
to $500. Maximum fine for failure of operator to provide, upon written 
order of foreman, materials necessary to compliance with law or for failure 
of foreman to order such materials is raised from $300 to $500. Maximum 
fine for violation of safety regulations under special supervision of foreman 
and his assistants is changed from $100 to $500. (C. 88.) For increase in 
appropriation and equipment of department of mines see p. 349. 
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Wyoming.—Sprinkling shall not be required in those portions of coal 
mines where rock dusting is carried on in manner approved by the United 
States bureau of mines or the state mine inspector. (C. 64.) Mine foremen 
are to make their monthly reports to state mine inspector instead of to inspector 
of the district. Every main-fan at gaseous mines is to be kept in continu- 
ous operation, night and day, unless operations are definitely suspended or 
repairs are needed, in which case, the mine foreman shall provide for the 
safety of employees before the fan is stopped for repairs. Each main-fan 
is to be provided with instruments for measuring pressure and the foreman, 
before allowing a working force to enter the mine at the beginning of a shift, 
shall determine from the record of the instruments that the fan has been in 
continuous motion for the preceding six hours. Charts of such records are 
to be signed by the foreman and kept on file for a period of one year. 
(C. 66.) Shot inspectors or shot firers are required in all mines employ- 
ing more than ten men, instead of by order of the state mine inspector where 
more than two pounds of powder are used in a blast and gas is generated 
in dangerous quantity and when demanded in writing by 60 per cent of the 
working miners. In mines where blasting must be done more than once a 
day, blasts may be fired at any time by the miners with permission of the 
shot inspector. In non-gaseous mines which are on the retreat or in which no 
new work is advancing, employment of shot inspectors is not mandatory 
unless ordered by the state inspector. (C. 67.) No person is to be employed 
as mine foreman, assistant mine foreman or fire boss unless he has a cer- 
tificate of competency from state coal mining examining board, instead of 
county board, or a temporary permit from state inspector, provided that the 
board or state inspector may approve without examination a person holding a 
certificate from the proper examining board of Colorado, Utah or Montana. 
Provision for miners’ right of action against owner for injury, in case of 
accident in a mine where fire boss or foreman without required certificate is 
employed, is repealed. (C. 69.) Operator of a coal mine having other 
coal property contiguous thereto is required to have barrier pillars at least 
fifty feet wide along the boundary line between the two mines; penalty, $500 
to $5,000, or imprisonment for not less than six months, or both. (C. 70.) 
Safety lamps, if used, shall be of the type known as locked “permissible,” 
bearing the approval of the United States bureau of mines. No ‘person shall 
have in his possession, in any part of the mine where locked safety lamps 
are used, any means of producing fire or any instrument for opening the 
lamps; penalty, fine not to exceed $200. (C. 71 and 74.) Operators may 
provide safety cables of sufficient strength, instead of wire cables, which 
are to be attached to each car, instead of to the lead car going in and the 
last car coming out, on “man-trips.” No safety cables are required on spe- 
cial “man-trips” where cars are equipped with certain safety devices or where 
hauled with motors on level seams. (C. 72.) Efficient gongs and headlights 
or white marker boards, to be used as specified, are required upon locomo- 
tives employed in underground haulage on main entries; penalty, fine of not 
more than $200. (C. 73.) Provision in regard to use of explosives that all 
holes must be tamped solid from explosive deposit to collar, is omitted. (C. 75.) 


For inspection of mines see p. 350. 
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(3) TRANSPORTATION 


Idaho.—Railroad employees are required to report, immediately and in 
detail, fires observed in or near railroad right of way and under certain cir- 
cumstances to take measures to control such fire. Penalty, $19 to $50 fine. 
(C. 150.) 

Illinvis.—List of articles to be carried on each train for first aid to injured 
employees is to be prescribed by the Illinois commerce commission instead of 
by statute. (H. B. 594.) 

Iowa.—Steam railroad companies are required to equip all fire boxes in 
engines with automatic doors of certain type. Penalty, fine of $190 to $500 
for each locomotive operating without such door. (C. 156.) 


(4) MisceLLangEous INDUSTRIES 


Nevada.—Industrial commission is directed to gather information from all 
physicians, surgeons and hospitals, from state board of health and county 
health officers as to existence, prevalence, causes, nature and extent of occu- 
pational diseases in the state. Such information shall be submitted to the 
chief medical examiner of the commission, who shall, on or before October 
1, 1926, prepare therefrom, and from such other information as he may have, 
a report to be submitted to the commission, which shall review the same and 
report its findings to the thirty-third session of the legislature. (C. 65.) For 
inspection of smelters see p. 348. 

New Jersey.—A committee, to consist of three senators, appointed by the 
president of the senate, and three representatives, appointed by the speaker 
of the house, is authorized and an appropriation of $5,000 for carrying out its 
work is made. Committee is to investigate working conditions among women 
in the state and report to the next session of the legislature as to necessary 
cost of living and adequate wages. (J. R. No. 9.) 

New York.—Two-shift schedule of work periods and open air intervals 
for workers under compressed air is revised. Maximum pressure under which 
an employer has discretion to determine the time of each shift is reduced from 
twenty-one to eighteen pounds and a one-hour day for work under pressure of 
forty-eight pounds or more is provided. (C. 123.) 

Rhode Island.—Regulations for protection of construction workers are 
strengthened. Among other provisions, employers of such workers are for- 
bidden to provide any rigging for support which is of dangerously unsound 
character, or to allow use of ropes where acid may come in contact with them. 
Certain specified safeguards are required in the use of extension ladders and 
of swinging scaffolds on the exterior of structures at a greater height than 
thirty-five feet from the ground. (C. 591.) 


Social Insurance 
1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
(1) Emptoyers’ Liasitity 


Michigan.—Solicitation to represent any person injured by accident in per- 
sonal injury claim for damages or other action against any person or firm 
is declared unlawful. (No. 280.) 
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Wyoming.—Soliciting business of collecting through action outside the state 
certain personal injury claims arising within the state is declared a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty, $100 to $1,000 fine or ten days’ to six months’ imprison- 
ment, or both. (C. 108.) 


(2) WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
a. New Acts 


Arizona.—Existing compensation act is repealed and superseded by a new 
statute. An industrial commission of three members is created to administer 
this and all other labor laws. Its powers include maintenance of free employ- 
ment agencies, promotion of conciliation and mediation, preparation of statis- 
tics, and issuance of safety orders. A competitive state fund is established to 
carry both compensation and liability risks of employers insuring therein, and 
a separate “accident benefit fund” is established to insure medical care. Act 
covers public employees doing manual or mechanical work and private em- 
ployees in plants employing three or more persons, except agricultural workers 
not employed in the use of machinery and domestic servants, who may, how- 
ever, be voluntarily covered. Casual employees are excluded. Act is compul- 
sory except for employees in specified hazardous occupations who may 
specifically reject its terms prior to injury. Waiting period is seven days 
retroactive after two weeks. Necessary medical care is allowed for 90 days, 
extensible to one year in special cases. Total disability benefits are 65 per cent 
of wages to be paid for life in permanent cases and for 100 months in temporary 
cases with an additional allowance of $10 a month during disability if there 
are resident dependents. For temporary partial disability 65 per cent of loss 
of earnings is allowed for sixty months and in permanent partial cases 55 per 
cent of wages for specified periods in addition to temporary disability compen- 
sation. In fatal cases $150 is paid for burial and 35 per cent of wages to 
widow or dependent widower until death or remarriage with 15 per cent addi- 
tional for each child under eighteen until 6624 per cent of wages is reached; 
or if there be no spouse or children, 25 per cent of wages for one wholly 
dependent parent or 40 per cent for both, 25 per cent of wages for one wholly 
dependent brother or sister or 35 per cent if more than one. Partial dependents 
are compensated proportionally. Non-resident alien dependents receive 60 per 
cent of normal death benefits. In no-dependent death cases $850 is payable to 
a special fund for rehabilitation maintenance. (C. 83.) A constitutional 
amendment (ratified at the polls in September) eliminates former restrictions 
which made a modern compensation act unobtainable, provides for passage of 
an elective act, establishes presumption of election in absence of specific rejec- 
tion prior to injury, and forbids curtailment of benefits or coverage provided 
in 1925 law except by initiative or referendum. (C. 82.) 

Missouri—A new act elective in form was passed but suspended by ref- 
erendum petition to await action at the November, 1926, elections. If ratified 
it will provide medical care up to $250 for sixty days, extensible to one year 
without cost limit in special cases, and death or disability benefits of 6624 per 
cent of wages for specified periods with a weekly maximum of $20 and a 
waiting period of three days retroactive after four weeks. All private employ- 
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ments having ten or more employees with certain common exceptions and those 
adjudged hazardous regardless of the number employed are covered. Coverage 
of public employees is optional with each political unit. Excluded work may 
be included by joint election. An administrative commission of three members 
is created and insurance or approved self-insurance is required. (C. S. H. 


B. 112.) 
(2) WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION 


b. Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws 


Alaska.—Medical care, limited to one year, is allowed for the first time. 
Employer may tax employees $2.50 monthly towards trust fund for this 
purpose. Funds remaining when an employer ceases to operate are payable 
to territorial treasurer. ('C. 63.) Court may allow lawyer’s fee in addition 
to other costs when unwarranted proceedings are brought under act. (C. 59.) 

California.—Provisions governing the use of dangerous machinery, etc., 
are extended to include dangerous “equipment.” Disregard of restraining 
orders issued under this section constitutes a misdemeanor. (C. 383.) 
Preference of compensation claims over other debts is made equal to that of 
wage claims. (C. 355.) Burial allowance is raised from $100 to $150 and 
is made additional to (formerly part of) maximum death benefit. (C. 354.) 
Self-insurance requirements are strengthened. Failure to insure is declared 
a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $500 fine, six months’ imprisonment, or 
both. (C. 300.) 

Colorado.—Highway department is directed to insure its employees en- 
gaged in maintenance or construction work other than engineering or super- 
vision. (C. 182.) 

Connecticut—Maximum weekly disability payment is increased from $18 
to $21. (C. 247.) 

Georgia—The term “casual employee” is dropped and this group of 
excluded workers is specifically defined. Election to accept act is effective until 
withdrawn by joint action of both parties and is binding upon future em- 
ployees. Time limits for notice and claim are waived if action has been 
brought in good faith against a corporation whose charter has expired and 
in such cases proceedings may be begun against persons still doing business 
under the corporate name. Two instead of three members of commission 
constitute a quorum. Full commission may remand case under review to 
single commissioner for additional evidence. (C. 432.) 

Idaho.—Permissible investments for reserve and surplus of state insurance 
fund are enumerated. (C. 129.) 

Illinois —Coverage is extended to aviators, workers using sharp-edged 
tools or implements and persons hired within the state but working outside. 
Firemen in certain cities are excluded. Compensation paid for disability is 
deducted from death benefits. A special fund is created by payment of $300 
in no dependent death ceases to relieve employers of extra burden in certain 
second injury cases producing permanent total disability. Special maximum 
limits on death benefits depending on the number of children are increased 
by $100 and corresponding minima are increased by $250. Time and cost 
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limits on medical care are removed. Artificial members are to be supplied 
when needed. Specific provision is made for hernia cases. Schedule pay- 
ments for loss of members are increased by about 10 per cent. Injuries 
showing only subjective symptoms are not compensable. Maximum weekly 
disability payments graded according to number of dependent children are 
increased to range from $15 to $19 (formerly $15 to $17) and corresponding 
minima to range from $11 to $14 (formerly $8.50 to $10.50). Other changes 
cover medical examinations, traveling expenses, fixing of fees, writs of 
certiorari and scire facias, and notice of accidents. (S. B. 162.) 
Towa—When employer of more than five persons not specifically excluded 
from coverage rejects the act his employees may collect ordinary compensa- 
tion or accept existing remedy, a damage suit with employer’s defenses 
removed. (C. 162.) 
Maine—Weekly maximum is raised from $16 to $18. (C. 201.) 
Minnesota.—Coverage of highway department employees effected in 1923 
is made retroactive for injuries occurring after April 14, 1921. (C. 26.) 
Retroactive feature is revised to cover cases arising between June 1, 1921, and 
April 12, 1923, and to require commencement of proceedings before January 
1, 1926. (C. 121.) Payments to dependents of a totally incapacitated worker 
confined in an institution are:to be made according to death benefit schedule. 
Accrued but unpaid compensation is payable to legal heirs. Commission may 
order payment of death benefits to a guardian. Full 6624 per cent of wages 
is allowed widow with three (formerly four or more) children. Lump sum 
payments to widow are to be computed without interest deductions. Pay- 
ments to parents may not exceed contribution of deceased to their support. 
Medical reports must be filed. / Lawyers’ fees may be allowed in certain 
appealed cases. (C. 161.) An eight-hour working day is designated as the 
wage basis in computing compensation for persons engaged in emergency 
work for municipal corporations. (C. 175.) Compensation awarded for 
loss of use of a member is to be deducted from compensation due for loss 
thereof caused by a secondyinjury, but at least 25 per cent of schedule com- 
pensation must be paid in second case. (C. 219.) Preference of compensa- 
tion claims is established in receivership proceedings (C. 224) and in cases 
of assignment for benefit of creditors. (C. 256.) Certain appropriations are 
transferred from the insurance commissioner to the compensation insurance 
board. (C. 402.) Compensation insurance board is reconstituted to include 
a salaried member qualified as a compensation insurance specialist. (C. 405.) 
Montana.—Elevator operation is included as a hazardous occupation. 
(C. 117.) Excluded agricultural occupations are specifically listed and volun- 
tary coverage provided for them. Certain interstate commerce employees are 
excluded. Public, quasi-public, and public service corporations are included 
as employers. “Employee” is redefined and includes aliens, and minors 
whether or not lawfully employed. Minors are deemed dependent and incom- 
petent up to eighteen instead of sixteen years, but marriage ends dependency. 
Compensation to parents, brothers and sisters is measured by extent of 
dependency. Weekly maximum payment is raised from $12.50 to $15 and 
minimum from $6 to $7. In permanent total disability cases full compensa- 
tion continues for 500 instead of 400 weeks, but is no longer followed by a 
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reduced allowance for life. Death benefits to non-resident aliens are reduced 
from 50 per cent to 40 per cent of usual payments. Death benefits to parents 
are raised from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of wages. Medical care is extended 
from two weeks to six months and from $100 to $500. Loss of leg is com- 
pensated for 200 instead of 180 weeks and loss of hearing in one ear is 
compensated for 20 weeks. Other minor changes made. (C. 121.) 

Nevada.—Act is declared compulsory for contractors on public works and 
provision is made for collection of their premiums and payroll returns through 
the public bodies employing them. Provisions for insurance of “leasers” and 
working contract gangs are elaborated. Sections covering payroll reports and 
premium payments are revised. Employees of a Nevada employer working 
outside the state may by joint election be covered under Nevada act whether 
or not employment contract is made within the state. (C. 114.) Burial allow- 
ance is raised from $125 to $150. Death benefit payable to spouse on account 
of each child is increased from 10 to 15 per cent of wages. (C. 168.) Period 
of medical care in usual cases is increased from ninety days to six months. 
(C. 61.) 

New Jersey—Members of national guard or naval militia, and in case of 
death their dependents, are granted compensation in accordance with the work- 
men’s compensation act for disability or disease resulting from performance of 
duty. Earnings in the civilian vocation of the injured person are to be wage 
basis. All diseases due to service are covered without regard to list in the 
workmen’s compensation act. (C. 46.) Fees of medical witnesses, not ex- 
ceeding $50 per witness nor $150 per case, may be allowed in awarding costs 
of compensation proceedings. (C. 98.) Waiting period is reduced from ten 
to seven days, still retroactive after seven weeks. Change effective January 1, 
1926. (C. 163.) 

New York.—Interest is allowed on compensation awards after thirty days. 
(C. 660.) Failure to file claim within a year no longer bars compensation 
unless employer or insurer raises this issue at the first hearing when all inter- 
ested parties are present. (C. 658.) Time limits for commencement of pay- 
ment and notice thereof, etc., are amended to correspond to last year’s reduc- 
tion of the waiting period. (C. 657.) Additional compensation for general 
rehabilitation purposes, but not over $10 a week for maintenance, may now be 
paid from the special fund formerly used for maintenance only. (C. 656.) 

North Dakota.—Vacancy in position of employers’ or employees’ represen- 
tative on commission must be filled within thirty days but no longer prevents 
a working quorum. (C. 220.) Verbal changes clarify but do not substantially 
change section dealing with rate fixing, especially as affecting second injury 
cases. (C. 221.) “Injury” is redefined more specifically to include occupa- 
tional disease. (C. 222.) Compensation of minors and learners is to be 
revised from time to time instead of merely in case of review. Other verbal 
clarifying changes made. (C. 223.) Dates are changed for reports of school 
superintendents to compensation commission. (C. 224.) Uninsured employers 
are no longer penalized by additional 50 per cent award and are allowed thirty 
days instead of ten to pay awards. In case of recovery from such employers 
through court action costs and attorneys’ fees may be allowed. (C. 225.) 
Procedure for calculation and collection of premiums is revised. (G.) 2265) 
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Appropriation to start state fund is withdrawn. (C. 84.) Bonds of con- 
tractors on public work must contain promise of proper payroll returns and 
premium payments to compensation bureau. (C. 96.) 

Ohio.—Contributions of state and its subdivisions to state fund are revised. 
(S. B. 108.) Bureau for prevention of industrial accidents and disease is 
created. Four months instead of two are allowed for bringing occupational 
disease claims. ‘Compensation claims are given same preference as tax claims 
when property goes to receiver. Salaried members of partnerships and firms 
may be insured as workers. Provisions dealing with optional coverage are 
broadened to include persons “who are not employees” as defined in act. Re- 
quirements for collection of occupational disease fund are simplified. Auditor 
is directed to audit the special accident and disease prevention fund and state 
treasurer is made its custodian. Lists of permissible investments for state fund 
is extended. Provisions covering notice of elected coverage are revised. Pub- 
licity is provided for employers complying with act. Procedure is revised for 
collection of overdue premiums and awards made against uninsured employers. 
In special cases medical treatment may be allowed employees while absent 
from their residences on order of commission to appear for examination. 
honbacse.) 

Oregon—Coverage is extended to salaried peace officers not compensated 
under other acts. (C. 40.) Further provision is made for recouping the fund 
in case of third party actions. Working contract gangs are covered as em- 
ployees. Illegitimate children are compensated whether or not they have been 
legitimatized, Election to resume coverage under act is effective five instead 
of fifteen days after notice. Penalty for uninsured employers is increased and 
their employees are permitted to sue or accept compensation assigning right 
of action to state fund. In such cases any damages collected in excess of 
award are payable to employee. Applications for increased awards because of 
aggravation of disability must be filed within a year but commission may 
reopen cases and revise awards on its own initiative. Time limit for disability 
claims may be extended from three months to one year for cause. Penalties 
for misrepresentation under act are increased. Rehearing before commission 
must precede appeal to courts. Provisions covering experience rating, election 
of coverage, and appeals are revised. (C. 133.) Annual state contribution to 
state fund for administrative expenses is discontinued from 1925 to 1927. 
(C. 360.) 

Pennsylvania.—Act regulating insurance carriers, including state workmen’s 
insurance fund, is amended in several respects. (C,.17, 314 and 322.) Com- 
pensation protection is extended to members of volunteer fire companies. (No. 
387.) An appropriation of $6,000 is made to the department of forest and 
waters to reimburse persons seriously injured or the parents or dependent 
relations of persons killed while fighting forest fires under orders from any 
agent of the department, and who are unable to secure compensation under the 
workmen’s compensation law. Claims are to be presented to the board of 
finance and revenue which, together with the secretary of forests and waters, 
shall hear and adjust such claims. All details are left to the judgment of the 
board, from whose decisions there is no appeal. (No, 153.) 

Porto Rico.—All farming, instead of specified dangerous types of agricul- 
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tural work, is covered. Weekly maximum is increased from $12 to $15. Seven- 
day waiting period is established. Stated sums are allowed for specified perma- 
nent partial disabilities. Such injuries are no longer compensated with regard 
to earning capacity. Maximum death benefits to secondary group of relatives 
are decreased from $4,000 to $2,000 and minimum from $2,000 to $1,000. Com- 
mission may now pay compensation to minors and incapacitated persons in 
form of pension or may continue to place such funds in custody of district 
court. Maximum payment for permanent total disability due to disease is 
increased from $3,000 to $4,000 and minimum from $1,000 to $2,000. Occu- 
pational disease coverage, formerly of general type, is restricted to a specified 
list of diseases. Accident and disease reports are required from attending 
physicians. Commission is reorganized and its membership increased from 
five to six. Accidents are to be investigated by commission instead of depart- 
ment of agriculture and labor. Collection of compensation from uninsured 
employers is provided for. Administrative expenses are limited to 20 per cent 
of previous year’s compensation payments. Court appeal on premium assess- 
ments is allowed. Provisions covering appeals, rate fixing, and collection of 
overdue premiums are revised. Other minor changes affect time limits, notices, 
penalties, etc. (No. 102.) 

South Dakota—lIndustrial commissioner, formerly commissioner of immi- 
gration acting ex officio, is hereafter to be an independent officer appointed 
by the governor at a salary of $2,400. Provision for a deputy is omitted. 
Provision for cooperation in maintenance of a free employment service is 
omitted. (C. 302.) Actions against the state under the compensation law 
are to be brought in the circuit court in county where injury occurred. 
(C. 303.) Parties at interest are permitted to waive hearing before an arbi- 
tration board. (C. 304.) Arbitration boards are no longer required to file 
conclusions of law. (C. 305.) 

Utah.—All persons in service of the state, including elected officials, are 
now covered. Salary limitation is omitted. (C. 73.) Insurance policies may 
be cancelled on thirty days’ notice for nonpayment of premium. (C. 80.) 

Vermont.—Conflicting, provisions are amended to make weekly minimum 
payment clearly $6. (No. 100.) Failure to file claim will no longer bar 
recovery if it is shown that employer or his representative had knowledge of 
the accident, or that employer was not prejudiced by such failure. (No. 101.) 

West Virginia—Traveling salesmen, superintendents and assistant man- 
agers are no longer excluded. Maximum medical allowance is raised from 
$300 to $800. Hospitalization charges are allowed from fund even where 
employment contract includes hospital privileges. Minimum weekly benefit 
is raised from $5 to $8. Commissioner is empowered to require claimants 
to appear for medical examination whenever necessary, allowing their ex- 
penses. Attempts to secure compensation not due are to be penalized only 
when fraudulent intent is shown. An obscure and self-contradictory clause 
attempts to include workers without regard to the interstate or intrastate 
character of their work in cases not covered by act of Congress. Appeals 
from awards are to be referred originally to a new commission consisting 
of the governor, labor commissioner and health commissioner. Recourse to 
court of appeals may be had thereafter. (C. 68.) 
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Wisconsin—Members of partnerships are not counted as employees in 
determining whether law is applicable to their firms. Farm laborers and 
domestics are included in employer’s election if such intent is shown in policy 
terms. Burial allowance is granted independently and no longer included in 
death benefit. Time limit for review runs from date of filing (formerly 
date of making) compromise. (C. 171.) Period of payment in permanent 
total disability cases to persons under thirty-one is increased from 900 to 
1,000 weeks. Reduction for successive yearly age group is raised from 16 
to 18 weeks until minimum of 280 weeks, formerly 260, is reached. Death 
benefit to child of one year now equals total annual earnings of deceased 
parent instead of five-sevenths thereof and benefits to other children are raised 
proportionally. Maximum payment for loss of an arm is raised from 900 
to 1,000 weeks. Special payments to state treasury in dismemberment and 
death cases are to be made regardless of third party actions. Compensation 
to illegally employed minors, formerly treble in all cases, is now treble for 
prohibited employment and double for failure to obtain permit. (C. 384.) 
Provisions governing experience rating are revised. (C. 399.) Five instead 
of three physicians may be required on panel and panel must be posted. Where 
commission considers panel physician’s estimate of extent of disability partisan 
it may order independent medical examination at employer’s expense. (C. 405.) 

W yoming.—Coal mine operators are taxed 14 per cent of payroll to create 
and maintain an $100,000 catastrophe fund to meet compensation losses in 
excess of $25,000 resulting from any one mine accident. State treasurer is 
authorized to re-insure this fund. (C. 159.) Bribery in connection with com- 
pensation procedure is declared a felony. Maximum penalty, fourteen years’ 
imprisonment. (C. 97.) Regular allowance for medical and hospital care is 
increased from $200 for both to $150 for each but additional allowance of 
$100 a month in approved protracted cases is omitted. Funeral benefit is 
raised from $100 to $150. Common law spouses are excluded as. beneficiaries. 
Parents claiming death benefits need no longer show expectation of “future 
financial assistance.” Time for filing claims is reduced. Court is directed to 
stay awards in appealed cases. Employers’ required balances in fund and con- 
tributions of overdrawn employers are raised. Detailed requirements are made 
for verification and filing of medical claims. (C. 124.) 

United States.—United States naval reserve bill provides that if any officer 
or enlisted man in time of peace is physically injured while on duty he shall 
be entitled to all compensation benefits of civilian employees of the United 
States and the United States employees’ compensation commission shall have 
jurisdiction in such cases. No case of sickness or disease shall be regarded as 
an injury. (Public 512, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session. ) 


c. Vocational Rehabilitation 


Colorado.—Provisions of the federal vocational rehabilitation act are ac- 
cepted and a division is established under state board of agriculture for re- 
habilitation and placement of all persons vocationally incapacitated by physical 


defect. (C. 156.) 
Montana.—A person under the direction of the state rehabilitation bureau 
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may, in addition to benefits previously allowed, be granted under certain 
specified conditions a monthly maintenance allowance while in training. This 
allowance is for actual living expenses, and may not exceed $30 per month 
for a single person nor $50 per month for a married person and shall not 
continue for a longer period than eight months. No part of it is to be paid 
out of the funds appropriated to match the federal fund for vocational 
education. (C. 20.) 

New Hampshire—Federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted. (C. 18.) 

New York.—Title of vocational rehabilitation law is changed to physically 
handicapped law and its provisions are extended to children under fourteen 
years of age who by reason of physical defect or infirmity other than blindness 
or deafness are or may be expected to be totally or partially incapacitated for 
education or for remunerative occupation. Membership of the ex-officio 
advisory commission for oversight of rehabilitation work is increased by addi- 
tion of the state commissioner of charities and is charged with the co-ordination 
and stimulation of public and private efforts in behalf of the children under its 
jurisdiction, with registration and physical examination of them, and, within 
the funds at its disposal, with treatment and’ care of them. School census 
takers, teachers, and the state board of charities must report names of such 
children to the commission. (C. 227.) 

Oklahoma.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted and administra- 
tion is assigned to the state board for vocational education. (C. 226.) 


d. Commissions 


Arizona.—A committee of three members of the House is created to study 
matters pertaining to compensation of all state employees for injury in the 
course of employment. Its expenses are allowed from the House contingent 
fund. (CH; Ri 2.) 

Oregon.—A committee consisting of the speaker and three members of the 
house of representatives appointed by him, and the president of the senate, 
and two senators appointed by him is authorized, for the purpose of investi- 
gating workmen’s compensation and reporting needed amendments at the next 
biennial session. Commission is to serve without pay but is allowed expenses 
for travel and clerical assistance. (H.C. R. No. 14.) 


2. OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Alaska.—Old age pension act is amended to cover only citizens of the 
United States. (C. 65.) Appropriation for two years’ allowances for old 
age pensions increased from $60,000 to $110,000. (C. 71.) 

Connecticut—Retirement system for public employees is expanded. 
(G*215;) 

Illinois —Public employees’ retirement law is amended for employees in 
counties of over 500,000 population and for park employees. (S. B. 226 and 
Hy BY 343) 

Massachusetts——Retirement system for public employees is strengthened 
by additional provisions concerning payment of funds to members who become 


public charges, and payment of refunds under certain conditions. (C. 152 
and 244.) 


J 
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Minnesota—Law for retirement of public employees of cities of 50,000 
or over is strengthened. (C. 200 and 335.) 

Nevada.—Old age pension act of 1923 is repealed and a new law enacted 
differing from the former in the following particulars: Administration is 
to be in the hands of the boards of county commissioners, instead of a state 
commission assisted by county boards. No salaried employees are authorized, 
instead of superintendent at salary not to exceed $1,200 per annum and such 
salaried assistants and local investigators as commission deemed necessary. 
Boards of county commissioners and all officers having to do with the 
assessment of property and collection of taxes in each county are empowered 
to provide funds in amount sufficient to carry out provisions of act instead 
of directed to levy a tax of two and one-half mills upon each $100 of 
taxable property and to forward the proceeds of the same to the state 
treasurer for an old age pension fund. Refunds of pensions and penalties 
from estates of deceased pensioners are to be paid into county instead of 
state treasury. Required age of pensioner is sixty-five instead of sixty years 
and upwards. Residence requirements are made more strict. Requirement 
concerning previous imprisonment of pensioner is omitted. Boards are to 
grant or reject applications within sixty days from the filing thereof instead 
of indefinite time. Hearing at which applicant may appear made obligatory 
instead of optional with the commission. District-attorney must be present. 
District-attorney instead of attorney-general to render assistance to boards 
when required. In each case where pension has been allowed, refused, or 
suspended by board, appeal may be taken to the district court by applicant 
or by any taxpayer, instead of decision of state commission being final. 
Pension certificate is to remain in full force until further order of the 
board instead of being renewed annually. Pension is to begin on date applica- 
tion is granted instead of on the first day of the calendar month following 
that on which the petition was received by the board. Within thirty instead 
of ninety days after close of each calendar year, annual report is to be made 
to the governor of the state by the boards of each county instead of by the 
commission. Act is to be considered additional to acts respecting poor persons 
and construed as an exercise of power by the legislature under section 3, article 
XIII of the constitution of Nevada. (C. 14 and 121.) 

New Jersey.—Retirement regulations for public employees are liberalized. 
(C. 47.) 

New York.—Public employees’ retirement system is expanded by several 
provisions, one of which extends to part-time employees the same compensa- 
tion in case of accidental injury or death which are accorded to full-time 
employees. (C. 594 and 669.) 

Pennsylvania,—Provisions of the state and city employees’ retirement sys- 
tems and of the public school employees’ retirement system are extended and 
liberalized. (No. 55, 106, 107, 108, 109, 119, and 404.) Governor is author- 
ized to appoint a commission to consist of five citizens of the state who shall 
serve without compensation, to make further study of the subject of old age 
pensions with special reference as to the advisability of a contributory sys- 
tem as against the straight pension idea. Commission to report to the legis- 
lature not later than January 15, 1927, An appropriation of $20,000 is made 
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for the commission. (No. 374.) Governor is authorized to appoint a com- 
mission of three to wind up the affairs and complete printing the report of 
the old age assistance commission whose term of office was ended by the 
decision of the state supreme court in regard to the act of 1923. Appropri- 
ation of $2,000 is made. (No. 105.) Resolution is passed that constitution 
be amended to permit the general assembly by general law to make appropri- 
ation of money for assistance of indigent poor. (J. R. 6-A.) 

Porto Rico.—Retirement act for public employees of 1923 is repealed and 
another enacted. Employees are to contribute 3 per cent instead of 2 per cent 
of salary. Retirement for physical disability is permitted after seven instead 
of five years’ service, on a pension of 2 per cent.of salary multiplied by num- 
ber of years of service instead of 50 per cent of salary. Retirement regard- 
less of age is permitted after twenty instead of fifteen years of service on 
same pension as for disability instead of from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of 
salary. (No. 104.) 

South Dakota—Cities of the first class are authorized to establish a retire- 
ment system for public employees. (C. 239.) 

Wisconsin—An old age pension system is established to be adopted by any 
county by a two-thirds vote of its elected board. Recipients of pensions must 
be seventy years of age, citizens of the United States for fifteen years, resi- 
dents of the state and county for fifteen years immediately preceding applica- 
tion or for forty years, five years of which immediately preceded application, 
and not owners of property of* value exceeding $3,000. Amount of pension, 
added to the income of the recipient, is not to exceed one dollar a day. Admin- 
istration is by county judges, subjected to approval of state board of 
control. Expenses are paid from the county treasury, which is reimbursed 
by each city, town, or village for two-thirds of amount paid in pensions to its 
residents and by the state for the remaining one-third. A state appropriation, 
not to exceed $200,000 annually, is made for state aid and one of $5,000 
annually for administration. (C. 121.) 

United States—Employees in the light-house service, who have been in 
active service of the government for fifteen years or more, and who are 
disabled by disease or injury not due to vicious habits or wilful misconduct, 
are to be retired on an annuity under rules to be prescribed by the secretary 
of commerce. Any such employee may upon recovery be restored to active 
duty. (Public 598, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session.) Act for retire- 
ment of federal civil employees is amended to authorize payment of agreed 
compensation to all persons temporarily employed by the department of the 
treasury prior to January 14, 1925, who had before such employment reached 
the age of retirement. (Public 322, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session.) 


3. HEALTH INSURANCE AND GENERAL SOCIAL INSURANCE 
(1) Marerniry ” 

Iowa.—Board of control, instead of department of health, is authorized to 
issue licenses for operation of maternity hospitals and to have general super- 
vision of such hospitals. Regulations are amended and maximum penalty for 


violation of act is raised from fine of $250 and six months in jail to fine of 
$300 and one year in jail. (C. 79.) 
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Rhode Island.—Provisions of the Sheppard-Towner federal maternity act 
are accepted, the necessary appropriation made, and administration vested in the 
child welfare division of the state board of health. (C. 618.) 

South Dakota—State board of health is authorized to license, regulate and 
inspect all maternity homes and hospitals. Maximum penalty for conducting 
such institution without a license or violating other provision of act, fine of 
$300 and one year in jail. (C. 220.) 

Vermont.—Provisions of the Sheppard-Towner federal maternity act are 
accepted and administration vested in the state board of health. (J. R. 223.) 

Wisconsin—Mothers’ pension law is amended to authorize that aid be 
granted to a mother six months before and six months after birth of child, it 
her financial circumstances are such as to deprive either mother or child of 
proper care. Such aid shall be governed by provisions of mothers’ pension act 
except that limitation upon maximum amount of aid per month shall not apply 
and that aid may be given in form of supplies, nursing and medical assistance. 
(C. 426.) 

Administration 

Alaska.—Suspension of act authorizing governor to appoint a mine inspector 
is continued from March 31, 1925, to March 3, 1927. Cooperation with the 
United States department of interior is continued for the above period for 
inspection of all mines instead of all except coal mines. Supervising mining 
engineer of the United States bureau of mines continues in charge of the 
work but is no longer to perform duties of labor commissioner nor to compile 
statistics on industrial accidents and compensation. Appropriation for biennial 
period is raised from $7,000 to $20,000. (C. 33.) 

Arizona.—For administration of workmen’s compensation act see p. 347. 

Arkansas.—Appropriation for annual salary of state mine inspector raised 
from $2,000 to $3,000 and for maintenance of his office from $1,000 to $1,800. 
(C. 297.) Appropriation for free employment bureau raised from $1,000 to 
$2,400. (C. 316.) 

California—Salary of commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics is raised 
from $4,000 to $5,000 per annum. He is authorized to appoint such assistants 
as he deems necessary, for such compensation as he deems proper, subject to 
approval of board of control and civil service commission, instead of such 
assistants at salaries fixed by statute. (C. 282.) Labor bureau contingent 
fund is abolished. (C. 256.) 

Connecticut-—Salaries of compensation commissioners are raised from $4,500 
to $5,000 per year. (C. 202.) Number of deputies to be appointed by com- 
missioner of labor and factory inspection is changed from ten to fifteen, of 
whom not more than four, instead of three, shall be women. (C, 13.) 

Illinois—Salaries of the industrial commission are raised from $5,000 per 
year for each of five members to $6,000 for each of four members and $7,000 
for the fifth member, who is designated as chairman. Salary of the assistant 
director of mines is raised from $3,000 to $4,000 per year. (H. B. 303.) 
Year for which operators and inspectors issue reports is to end December 31 
instead of June 30, and procedure in regard to appointment of state district 
inspectors is amplified. (H. B. 478.) State mine inspector’s annual report on 
metal mines is to be published as a part of the coal report. (H. B. 480.) 
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Kansas—Act creating the court of industrial relations is repealed and all 
its powers and duties are conferred upon the public utilities commission, which 
is to be composed of five members to be appointed for terms of four years by 
the governor with consent of the senate. The salary of each member is to 
be $4,500 per year. (iC. 258.) Method of handling fees remitted into the 
state treasury by the mining examining board is prescribed. (C. 49.) 

Michigan.—State factory inspectors are empowered to inspect all state 
institutions. (No. 364.) Administration of the department of labor and in- 
dustry is vested in a commission of four, instead of three, members, one of 
whom shall be an attorney licensed to practice in the state. Three of these 
members including the attorney are to be designated by the chairman to admin- 
ister the workmen’s compensation law and the fourth member to administer 
the other labor laws of the state. The commission is empowered to appoint 
a secretary at a salary not to exceed $4,500 annually. Salary of each member 
of the commission is raised from $4,000 to $5,000 annually. (No. 377.) 

Minnesota—lIndustrial commission is authorized to establish a division of 
standards with a member of the commission as director. Offices of chief oil 
inspector and chief boiler inspector are abolished and all state inspectional 
powers, except those relating to grain, are placed under the control of the 
division of standards. (C. 426.) 

Nevada.—A trust fund is authorized for payment of expenses of civil action 
undertaken by the commissioner for law enforcement as authorized! in act 
creating office of labor commissioner. For purpose of sustaining this fund, 
costs shall be allowed the commissioner as in other civil cases and a reasonable 
percentage of amount recovered for each claim shall be placed in the fund. 
Appropriation of $500 is made for the fund, to be repaid to the state from 
any accumulation above $500 which may be found in said fund at the end of 
each year. (:C. 95.) Term of office of inspector of mines is extended from 
two to four years. (C. 145.) All provisions of the act creating the office of 
inspector of mines are extended to smelters, and ore reduction plants and 
mills. (C. 97.) Act giving authority to the state board of examiners to regu- 
late state employments and compensations is repealed. (C. 21.) 

New Hampshire—Annual appropriation for free employment bureau is 
raised from $4,800 to $7,600. (C. 181 and 182.) 

New Jersey—Notice of occupancy is required of laundries, newspaper 
plants and all other establishments engaged in productive industry coming 
under supervision of the department of labor, instead of all workshops and 
places where manufacture of goods is carried on, and must be filed with the 
commissioner of labor before commencement of business, instead of within 
one month after occupancy of building. Nature of business and maximum 
number of employees and other data required by the commissioner must be 
given. Commissioner shall keep a complete registry of all such establish- 
ments and shall assign to each a registration number. Notice of registration 
shall be posted conspicuously in registrant’s place of business. Penalty, fine 
of $100 to $250 for each offense. (CC. 117.) 

New York.—Law requiring the industrial commissioner to affix tags to 
pia baie conor 6 Bea ae houses is strengthened and commis- 

, ative to tagging, to seize such articles and 
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destroy them unless they are claimed by the owner within thirty days. (C. 623.) 
Appropriation for the department of labor for year ending June 30, 1926, 
was $2,315,518.30, an increase of $185,620.59 over that of the preceding year. 
(C. 181 and 659.) ‘Additional appropriation of $81,799.96 was made for 
labor department for year ending June 30, 1925. (C805) 

North Carolina—For wage commission see p. 325. 

North Dakota.—Industrial commission requested to submit its annual 
reports to the legislative assembly as directed by law of 1919. (H. R. 290.) 
Appropriation for minimum wage department is decreased from $9,100 to 
$6,500, the item for traveling expenses being decreased from $2,400 to $600. 
(C. 40.) 

Oregon.—Act creating the bureau of mines is repealed and all its records, 
rights, property and assets are transferred to the school of mines of the 
agricultural college. (C. 296.) A board of supervisors to be known as the 
mining survey is created to utilize the services of the geologists, engineers 
and equipment of the school of mines in carrying on the work formerly 
assigned to the bureau of mines. Board is to serve without compensation 
and shall consist of the dean of the school of mines as director, the president 
of the agricultural college as ex officio member, and three other members 
to be appointed by the governor, representing, respectively, southern, eastern 
and western Oregon and being actively identified with the mining industry. 
At least one of these shall be a practicing professional mining engineer. The 
survey is authorized to cooperate with the United States bureau of mines. 
(C. 304.) Maximum limit of salaries of deputy labor commissioners is 
raised from $150 to $200 per month. (C. 55.) 

Pennsylvania—The boiler fund, accumulated from fees from boiler 
operators, is to be abolished and’ its moneys appropriated to the department 
of labor and industry to be used for any reasonable expense. After June 1, 
1927, fees collected from boiler operators shall be paid into the state treasury. 
(No. 159.) 

South Dakota-——A director of employment, appointed by the secretary of 
finance, with approval of the governor, is to control all employees in state 
departments, institutions and agencies. He is authorized to examine and 
classify employees, establish minima of efficiency in various types of em- 
ployment, and manage laborers employed about the buildings and grounds of 
the capitol. (C. 114.) 

Tennessee-—Biennial appropriation for the department of labor is raised 
from $140,200 to $172,800. Increase is due largely to raising salary of chief 
mine inspector from $2,500 to $3,000, increasing number of assistant mine in- 
spectors from two, at salaries of $2,000 each to three at salaries of $2,200 each 
and, in the division of fire prevention, increasing number of deputy inspectors 
from five to seven and making an additional appropriation of $9,400 for special 
reporters and additional help. (C. 114.) 

West Virginia—Appropriation for department of mines for the two-year 
period is raised from $223,040 to $325,540. The increase is largely due to 
increase in number of inspectors from twenty-two to twenty-five, number of 
directors of mine rescue work from one to five and purchase of rescue 
equipment. (C. 89.) 
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Wisconsin.—Amendment clarifies the powers of the industrial commission 
in fixing the number of hours during which women may be employed in 
certain occupations. (C. 27.) 

Wyoming.—Governor is to appoint a state inspector of coal mines and two 
deputies, instead of two state inspectors. Each appointee is to hold a certificate 
of competency from the examining board. State inspector’s salary is raised 
from $3,000 to $4,200. Each deputy is to receive $3,600 per year. State in- 
spector’s office is to be at the city of Rock Springs and the deputies to be 
located as designated by the state inspector, who is authorized to procure such 
instruments and incur such expense as may be necessary for himself and 
deputies, provided such expenses shall not exceed the contingent fund. Mines 
in which less than ten men are employed need not be inspected oftener than 
once in twelve months, instead of once in three months, unless the condition 
requires more frequent inspection. Reports of inspectors are to be kept posted 
for three months and until report of next examination is posted, instead of for 
one year, in the mine office and mine. Provisions for division of the state 
into two districts, appointment of deputies by state inspector, and removal of 
inspector for neglect of duty by order of district judge are repealed. (C. 79.) 
Laws authorizing county board for the purpose of issuing certificates of com- 
petency for mine foremen and fire bosses and a state board for examination 
of mine inspectors are repealed. A new state coal mining examining board is 
created with combined functions of the former state and county boards. Mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the governor with consent of the senate for a 
term of two years. Membership is to consist of one mining engineer, one 
coal mine operator or operating official and one practical coal miner. Quali- 
fication for membership is five years’ experience in coal mining. Detailed 
qualifications as to experience, age, character and habits are no longer required. 
Board is to meet annually in August and at such other times as it may deem 
advisable. Salary of members while actually employed is to be $12 a day. 
Notices of meetings, method of examination and grading are prescribed by 
law. Complete reports of the examination of each applicant are to be filed in 
the office of the state inspector. All applicants for examination are to deposit 
a fee of $5. (C. 68 and 80.) Appropriation for coal mine inspectors’ salaries 
and contingent fund is $40,800 as compared with $17,794 for the preceding 
biennial period. (C. 142.) Appropriation of $750 is made for printing coal 
mining Jaws. (C. 165.) 

United States.—Report of United States Coal Commission to be printed 
as a senate document and in addition 5,000 copies for use of senate and house. 
(S. C. R. 3, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session.) Appropriation of $914,000 
is made for carrying out during the year 1925 the provisions of the federal 
ear rehabilitation act. (Public 292, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 
session. 


II. Topical Index by States 


HE labor laws enacted by the forty-two states, two territories and two 

_insular possessions which held regular sessions and those which held 
special sessions (except Florida, Hawaii and the Philippines and Washington 
in special session, from which reports are not yet available) together with the 
labor laws enacted by the Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, are herewith 
indexed by states in alphabetical order with chapter and page references to the 
session law volumes. The figures in heavier type, outside the parentheses, refer 
to pages in this Review. 


ALASKA 
( Page numbers not yet available.) 
Individual Bargaining: law regarding payment of wages in lawful money 
amended (C. 45), p. 322; miners’ lien law amended (C. 8 and 49), 
p. 323; lien law extended to cover wages of watchmen (C. 42), 


p. 323. 

Safety and Health: see “Administration.” 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 58 and 
63), p. 338; old age pension act amended (C. 65), p. 344; appropri- 
ation for old age pensions increased (C. 71), p. 344. 

Administration : cooperation with United States bureau of mines con- 
tinued (C. 33), p. 347. 

ARIZONA 
Individual Bargaining: lien law amended (C. 27, p. 60), p. 323. 
Employment: for public employment bureau see workmen’s compensa- 


tion, p. 337. 

Safety and Health: federal child labor amendment ratified (H. J. R. 1, 
p. 439), p. 328. 

Social Insurance: new compensation law enacted (C. 83, p. 345), p. 
337; constitution amended in reference to workmen’s compensation 
(C. 82, p. 341), p. 337; committee to investigate workmen’s com- 
pensation authorized (H. R. 2, p. 426), p. 344. 

Administration: see workmen’s compensation, p. 337. 


ARKANSAS 
Administration: appropriations for mine inspection and free employ- 
ment bureau increased (C. 297, p. 890, and C. 316, p. 934), p. 347. 


CALIFORNIA 
Individual Bargaining: law regarding payment of wages amended (C. 
76, p. 174), p. 322; mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 155, p. 304), 


p. 323. 
Hours: law concerning hours for drug clerks amended (C. 394, p. 738), 


p. 325. 
Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 123, p. 273, and C. 141, 
p. 293), p. 328; federal child labor amendment ratified (A. J. R. AR 


p. 1019), p. 328. , 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 300, p. 


494, C. 354, p. 641, C. 355, p. 644, and C. 383, p. 710), p. 338. 
Administration: salary of commissioner increased (C. 282, p. 469), p. 
347; contingent fund abolished ( C. 256, p. 442), p. 347. 
COLORADO 


Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (C. 1345 pn 1392) 
p. 332. 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 182, p. 
548), p. 338; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 156, 
p. 464), p. 343. 
CONNECTICUT 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 130, p. 3,905), 
. 323 


H & hours law for women and minors amended (C. 153, p. 3,930, 
ges 156, p. 3932, C. 158, p. 3,933 (C. 208, p. 3,997), p. 326. 
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Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 252, p. 4071), DP. 328; 
factory sanitation regulations extended (C. 90, p. 3,855), D. "331 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law ‘amended CG, 247, p. 
4,052), p. 338; retirement system for public employees amended 
(G 215, p. 4,001), p. 344. 
Administration: salary of commissioners raised ('C. 202, p. 3,990), 
347; number of deputy inspectors increased (C. 13, p. 3/806), Dp. 347, 
DELAWARE 
Safety and Health: commission created to investigate laws concerning 
minors (C. 247, p. 556), p. 328. 
FLORIDA 
Session law volume not available. 
GEORGIA 
(Page numbers not yet available.) 
Safety and Health: child labor law amended (No. 247), p. 328. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law ees (No. 432), 


p. 338 
HAWAII 
Session law volume not available. 
IDAHO 
Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism law amended (G Sl, 
p. 75), p. 324. 


Safety and Health: laws affecting employees in eating houses enacted 
C. 91, p. 129), p. 329; (C. 69, p. 100), p. 3315 forestry law 
amended as to railroad employees (C. 150, p. 265), p. 336. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 129, p. 
183), p. 338. 

ILLINOIS 
Collective Bogoed: act forbidding injunctions in labor disputes passed 
42, p. 378), p. 324. 
sare ee Health: coal ee safety law amended (S. B. 375, p. 465, 
479, p. 473), p. 332; safety law for railroad employees 

rene (H. B. 594, p. 512), p. 336. 

Social Insurance: workmen's compensation law amended (S. B. 162, 
p. 378), p. 338; retirement system for public employees amended 
(S. B. 226, p. 266, and H. B. 343, p. 490), p. 344. 

Administration: salaries of the industrial commission are raised (H. B. 
303, p. 585), p. 347; law as to reports of mine inspectors amended 
(H. B. 478, p. 468, H. B. 480, p. 472), p. 347. 


INDIANA 
Miscellaneous: relief appropriation for Sullivan mine disaster (C. 21, 
p. 58), p. 322. 


Indwidual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 94, p. 265), 
Dmoeoae 

Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (C. 171, p. 412), 
p. 333. 


IOWA 
Employment: law regulating private employment agencies is amended 
(C. 39, p. 37), p. 326. 
Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (C. 29 and 30, p. 31), 
Dp. ee safety law for railroad employees amended (C. 156, p. 141), 
p. 336. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 162, 
46), p. 339; law regulating maternity hospitals amended (C. 7 
p. 68), p. 346. 
KANSAS 
Individual Bargaining: ae lien law amended (C. 197, p. 258, 
and C. 198, p. 259), p. 323 
Collective Bargaining: See “Administration.” 
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es of certain public employees limited (C. 190, p. 247), 
D. : 

Administration: industrial court abolished and its functions transferred 
to public utilities (C. 258, p. 335), p. 348; law concerning mining 
examining board amended (C. 49, p. 75), p. 348. 

MAINE 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended CCxZ20ihen. 
192), p. 339. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Miscellaneous: definition of employment clarified (Co Seem ZO) 


Individual "Bargaining : law concerning payment of wages amended (C. 
ae p. 132), p. 322; mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 175, p. 139), 
pe 323; 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 47, p. 26), p. 329. 

Social Insurance: public employees’ retirement law amended (@ae152: 
p. 121 and C. 244, p. 263), p. 344. 


MICHIGAN 


Individual Bargaining: law concerning payment of wages amended (No. 
62, p. 82 and No. 384, p. 756), p. 322; assignment of wages as 
security for loan authorized (No. 181, p. 255), p. 322; mechanics’ 
lien law amended (No, 304, p. 449), p. 323. 

Employment: law regulating private agencies amended (No. 255, p. 
370), p. 326; law against influencing votes of employees is amended 
(No. 351, p. 528), p. 328. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (No. 312, p. 469), p. 329. 

Social Insurance: act forbids solicitation in regard to personal injury 
suits (No. 280, p. 401), p. 336. 

Administration: factory inspection law amended (No. 364, p. 693), 
p. 348; act creating industrial commission amended (C. 377, p. 
739), p. 348. 


MINNESOTA 


Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 274, p. 323), 
D323. 

Employment: law regulating private agencies amended (C. 347, p. 434), 
326. 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 26, p. 28, 
Cal pelo Ol pelsOwGs 175. pal/0, ©. 219) p47 Ga 22e4 
Dee oO mC ZOO mp 2o/4 Card 02 unp. 550, 6,405, p.550). parsaos 
public employees’ retirement law amended (C. 200, p. 226 and C. 
335, p. 416), p. 345. : 

Administration: industrial commission reorganized (C. 426, p. 756), 


p. 348. 
MISSOURI ; 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law enacted (C. S. H. B. 
112, p. 375), p. 337. 
MONTANA 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 23, p. 23), 


Social Insurance: workmen's compensation law amended (C. 417, 
197, C. 121, p. 204), p. 339; act providing vocational rehabilitation 
amended (C. 20, p. 20), p. 343. 
NEBRASKA 
Indiwdual Bargaining: law concerning garnishment of wages amended 
CGMS or pails) epeses. 
NEVADA 
Individual Bargaining: law regarding payment of wages amended (C. 
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160, p. 242), p. 322; mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 136; p. 226 
and C, 169, p. 264), p. 323. ’ A ' 

Employment: employment of relatives by public officials forbidden (C. 
/5.piall2))prsed« ot ae 

Safety and Health: law concerning sanitation in places of employment 
amended (C. 49, p. 63), p. 331; for inspection of smelters see 
“Administration,” p. 348; law concerning inspection of mines 
amended (C. 8, p. 13), p. 333; industrial commission authorized to 
study occupational disease (C. 65, p. 104), p. 336. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 61, p. 97, 
7 C. 114, p. 149, C. 168, p. 259), p. 340; old age pension law repealed 
and new one enacted (C. 14, p. 20 and C. 121, p. 170), p. 345. 
Administration: act creating office of labor commission amended (C. 
95, p. 133), p. 348; term of office of inspector of mines is extended 
and his jurisdiction is extended (C. 145, p. 230 and C. 97, p. 135), 
p. 348; act giving authority to state board of examiners is repealed 

(C.:21, 9. 25), ps 348. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law (C. 90, p. 109), p. 324. 

Social Insurance: federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 18, 
p. 29), p. 344. 

Administration: annual appropriation for free employment bureau in- 
creased (C, 181, p. 214 and C. 182, p. 220), p. 348. 


NEW JERSEY 


Collective Bargaining: injunction cases to be tried by jury (C. 169, 
p. 417), p. 324. 
Employment: civil service law amended in regard to certain employees 
(C. 161, p. 403, C. 186, p. 447, C. 239, p. 670), p. 328. 
Safety and Health: act relating to manufacture of explosives amended 
(C, 86 and 87, p. 268), p. 331; law regarding sanitation of foundries 
amended (C. 119, p. 340), p. 331; committee authorized to study 
working conditions of women (J. R. 9, p. 708), p. 336. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 46, p. 121, 
98, p. 308, C. 163, p. 405), p. 340; retirement law for public 
employees amended (C. 47, p. 159), p. 344. 
Administration: law requiring industrial establishment to file notice of 
occupancy is amended (C. 117, p. 338), p. 348. 
NEW MEXICO 
Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 79, p. 117), p. 329. 
NEW YORK 


Collective Bargaining: insurance act is amended in regard to labor 
unions (C. 523, p. 861), p. 324. 

Hours: for hours of minors see “Safety and Health.” 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 622, p. 1036), p. 329; 
safety law for compressed air workers amended (C. 123, p. 144), 
P. 336; see “Administration.” 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 656, p. 
1078, C. 657, p. 1079, C. 658, p. 1082 and C. 660, p. 1100), p. 340; 
vocational rehabilitation act amended (C. 227, p. 461), p. 344; law 
for retirement of public employees is amended (C. 594, p. 988 and 
C. 669, p. 1107), p. 345. 

Administration: appropriation for labor department increased (C. 80, 
p. 100, C. 181, p. 237, C. 659, p. 1083), p. 349; law concerning 
work in tenements amended (C. 623, p. 1037), p. 348. 

(Special Session.) 

No labor legislation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Minimum Wage: civil service law amended regarding wages of certain 
employees (C. 125, p. 323, C. 116, p. 306 and C. 72, p. 72), p. 325. 
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Employment: law regulating private employment agencies enacted (C. 
12+ po 325), 1. $27. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minimum Wage: see “Administration.” 

Hours: hours law for certain employees amended (C. 219, p. 290), p. 326. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 84, p. 79, 
CelG miro o NG cz2 pe col, G 221. p, 2989 C222) p.-295- Gi1223, 
p. 297, C. 224, p. 302, C. 225, p. 302 and C. 226, p. 304), p. 340. 

Administration: appropriation for minimum wage department decreased 

. 40, p. 46), p. 349; resolution concerning report of commission 

(H. R. 290, p. 316), p. 349. 


OHIO 


Safety and Health: child labor law amended (S. B. 146, p. 63), p. 329. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (S. B. 108, p. 
507 and S. B. 238, p. 218), p. 341. 


OKLAHOMA 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 108, p. 156), 
p. 324. 
Social Insurance: federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 226, 
p. 333), p. 344. 
_ OREGON 
Individual Bargaining: law regarding payment of wages is amended (C. 
252, p. 460), p. 323; mechanics’ lien law is amended (C. 322, p. 
646 and C. 176, p. 261), p. 324; loggers’ lien law amended (C. 129, 
p. 185), p. 324. 
Employment: law regulating private agencies amended (C. 244, p. 439), 


DP. 2/7. 

Safety and Health: See “Administration.” 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 133, p. 189, 
C. 360, p. 717 and C. 40, p. 56), p. 341; committee to investigate 
workmen’s compensation authorized ( H. C. R. 14, p. 847), p. 344. 

Administration: act creating bureau of mines repealed and a mining - 
survey created (C. 296, p. 554 and C. 304, p. 581), p. 349; salary 
of deputy labor commissioner increased (C. 55, p. 74), p. 349. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Individual Bargaining: law concerning payment of wages to certain pub- 
lic employees is amended (No. 292, p. 546), p. 323; lien law is 
amended (No. 300, p. 557), p. 324. 

Safety and Health: coal mine safety law amended (No. 123, p. 173, 
No.. 124, p. 174, No. 125, p. 175 and No. 126, p. 178), p. 333. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 17, p. 
30, No. 314, p. 584, No. 322, p. 601 and No. 387, p. 714), p. 341; 
act provides for accident compensation for persons fighting forest 
fires (No. 153, p. 232), p. 341; law concerning retirement of public 
employees amended (No. 55, p. 85, No. 106, p. 147, No. 107, p. 148, 
No. 108, p. 149, No. 109, p. 150, No. 119, p. 162 and No. 404, 
p. 742), p. 345; printing of report of former old age pension com- 
mission and creating of a new commission for investigation author- 
ized (No. 105, p. 146, and No. 374, p. 692), p. 345; resolution to 
amend constitution in regard to old age pensions passed (J. R. 6-A 

p. 833), p. 346. 
Administration: boiler fund abolished (No. 159, p. 251), p. 349. 


PHILIPPINES 


Session law volume not available. 


PORTO RICO 


(Page numbers not available.) : ‘ 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 102), p. 
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341; retirement act for public employees amended (No. 104), 
p. 346. 


RHODE ISLAND : 

Minimum Wage: act concerning wages of persons fighting forest fires 
amended (C. 654, p. 162), p. 325. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 678, p. 231), p. 330; 
commission to study laws affecting children authorized (C. 589, 
p. 53), p. 330; sanitation law concerning bakeries amended (C. 586, 
p. 44), p. 332; safety law for construction workers amended (C. 
591, p. 57), p. 336. 

Social Insurance: provisions of the federal maternity act accepted (C. 
618, p. 89), p. 347. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
No labor legislation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 221, p. 239 
and. ©. 216; ps dao) pacete 

Employment: see “Administration.” 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 302, p. 358, 
C. 303, p. 359; C. 304, p. 359 and C. 305, p. 360), p. 3423" retire 
ment fund for certain public employees established (C. 239, p. 275), 
p. 346; law for regulation of maternity hospitals amended (C. 220, 
P2390), po oti. 

Administration: director of employment is authorized to supervise public 
employees (C. 114, p. 104), p. 349. 


TENNESSEE 


Individual Bargaining: payment of wages to certain public employees 
guaranteed (C. 121, p. 398), p. 323; mechanics’ lien law amended 
(C. 144, p. 527), p. 324. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 90, p. 195 and C. 115, 
Piolo) a Darooa 

Administration: number of mine inspectors and appropriation for labor 
department increased (C. 114, p. 527), p. 349. 


TEXAS 
Individual Bargaining: lien law amended (C. 17, p. 44), p. 324. 
Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 42, p. 175), p. 330. 
UTAH 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 73, p. 146 
and C. 80, p. 157), p. 342. 
VERMONT 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 100, p. 
7 and No, 101, p. 138), p. 342; provisions of federal maternity 
act accepted (J. R. 223, p. 250), p. 347. 


WASHINGTON 


No labor legislation. 
(Special Session.) 
Session law volume not available. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Individual Bargaining: assignment of wages as security on loans is 
regulated (C. 91, p. 371), p, 323; act forbidding payment of wages 
in script is amended (C. 87, p. 296), p. 323. 
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at Health: coal mine safety law amended (C. 88, p. 297), p. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 68, p. 255), 


Administration: appropriation for department of mines increased (C. 
89, p. 325), p. 349. 

(Special Session. ) 

No labor legislation. 


WISCONSIN 


Collective Bargaining: property of labor unions exempted from taxation 

(C. 147, p. 219), p. 324; law concerning notice of strike in adver- 
_ tisement for labor is amended (C. 332, p. 430), p. 325. 

Minimum Wage: wages of certain public employees fixed (C. 363, p. 
480), p. 325; minimum wage law for women is amended (C. 176, 
p. 248), p. 325. 

Hours: see “Administration.” 

Employment: law regulating private employment agencies is amended 
6G. 4005 p, 590)h p: 327. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 256, p. 336), p. 330; 
federal child labor amendment ratified (J. R. 7, p. 690), p. 330; 
industrial commission is authorized to investigate certain industries 
where minors are employed (C. 187, p. 260), p. 330. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 171, p. 
242, C. 384, p. 538, C. 399, p. 589, C. 405, p. 595), p. 343; old 
age pension system is established (C. 121, p. 178), p. 346; mothers’ 
pension law amended to provide maternity aid (C. 426, p. 618), p. 
347. 

Administration: act authorizing industrial commission to fix hours of 
labor in certain industries amended (C. 27, p. 87), p. 350. 


WYOMING 
Individual Bargaining: lien law amended (C. 16, p. 11 and C. 30, p. 2e)s 


p. 324. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. LTS pr 16) 5. pe 330; 
coal mine safety law amended (C. 64, p. 51, C. 66, p. 53, C. 67, 
D544 Ce 60, p. 55, .C,.20, p. 56,-C. 71,9. 50, ©. 72.0. Ch WER CAS. 
p. 58, C. 74, p. 58 and C 75, p. 59), p. 335; see “Administration.” 

Social Insurance: soliciting in connection with personal injury suits for- 
bidden (C. 108, p. 111), p. 337; workmen’s compensation law 
amended (C. 97, p. 106, C. 124, p. 125, C. 159, p. 242), p. 343. 

Administration: act concerning state mine inspectors amended (C. 79, 
p. 80), p. 350; state and county mine examining boards abolished 
and a new state board created (C. 68, p. 55 and C. 80, p. 83), p. 
350; appropriation for mine inspection increased (C. 142, p. 161 
and C. 165, p. 264), p. 350. 


UNITED STATES 

Minimum Wage: salaries of postal employees increased (Public 506, 
68th Congress, 2nd session), p. 325. sae : 

Safety and Health: compulsory school law for the District of Columbia 
amended (Public 361, 68th Congress. 2nd session), D. 331 

Social Inswrance: naval reserve act amended to provide workmen’s com- 
pensation to certain enlisted men (Public 512, 68th Congress, 2nd 
Session), p. 343; retirement provisions for public employees ex- 
panded (Publics 322 and 598, 68th ‘Congress, 2nd session), p. 346. 

Administration: printing of United States coal commission report au- 
thorized (S. C. R. 3, 68th Congress, 2nd session), p. 350; appro- 
priation for vocational rehabilitation made (Public 292, 68th Con- 
gress, 2nd session), p. 350. 


Massachusetts Official Commission Urges 
Adoption of Legislation for 
Old Age Pensions 


fA aes by Massachusetts of old age pension legislation 
is urged by the special state commission on pensions in a 
report filed November 3. 

This official commission has for two years been studying 
the needs of aged dependents. It concludes that the states- 
manlike plan of caring for worthy citizens—veterans of in- 
dustry—who have failed to amass sufficient fortune to see them 
through their declining years is not the poorhouse with its in- 
humanity and the stigma of pauperism, but the enactment of 
a statewide non-contributory old age pension law. The bill 
recommended by the commission calls for a maximum payment by 
the state of $7 a week to persons over 70 years old with not more 
than $3,000 in property or an annual income of not more than $365. 

“We recommend,” says the commission, “the adoption in Massa- 
chusetts of a comprehensive system of old age assistance so admin- 
istered by a central authority, with widespread local assistance, as 
to give adequate protection to the aged people who are in extreme 
need, without using any such machinery as might in public estima- 
tion throw a shadow of pauperism over the beneficiaries.” 

The commission finds that an addition of one-half of one per 
cent to the income tax and a new poll tax of $2 on men and women 
should be ample to cover the estimated annual cost of old age pen- 
sions of $5,500,000. ‘We believe,” the commission says, “that large 
as the outlay will be and great as is the innovation to our social 
procedure which it proposes, the pressing need which our investiga- 
tions have disclosed justify us in urging this great social advance.” 

In a minority report it is suggested that, instead of providing 
old age pensions, the state might extend the principal of mothers’ 
pension laws and reimburse cities and towns for a third of the ex- 
pense they would incur in aiding aged citizens. 

In advocating the non-contributory plan of old age pensions, 
the commission says: 

“Tt is obvious that the problem of collecting annual contributions 
from the general population of the state would be wholly imprac- 
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ticable in view of the numerous changes of employment and occu- 
pation on the part of many of our population and the frequent 
periods of business depression, as well as the enormous machinery 
that would be needed for the collection, recording and proper tabu- 
lation of the contributions from so large a body of people as live 
in Massachusetts. So many of the people do not derive their earn- 
ings in any case from fixed employment in factories or shops—and 
this is especially true of women, particularly in domestic service— 
that the levy of a fixed amount as a deduction from earnings, for 
the sake of making provision for ultimate old age, would be complex 
and baffling to a degree which in our opinion would make the whole 
scheme impossible. 

“The non-contributory plan has the advantage of simplicity. 
It is comparatively easy to administer, and it can become avail- 
able almost immediately.” 

Investigations by the commission included personal interviews 
with 9 per cent of the total population in Massachusetts over 65 
years of age. It was disclosed that of those over 70 years old nearly 
21 per cent have no incomes at all and of those over 75 years old 
9.4 per cent have incomes less than $100 while 25 per cent have no 
incomes at all. In the larger cities the percentages of “extreme 
poverty” are even higher. 

“We think we are well within the truth,” says the commis- 
sion’s report, “in saying that these facts show a state of need 
among the aged population of Massachusetts far beyond what had 
been anticipated or is realized by the general public. They seem 
clearly to call for a general and well organized system of relief 
or assistance on the part of the state as a sign of the determ- 
ination of the community to protect its aged citizens from the 
extreme hardships which so largely now overwhelm them in 
old age, and to obviate the fear of the stigma of pauperism 
which under the present conditions is shown strikingly by these 
figures, and which forms a large part of the life of a consider- 
able proportion of the population as their earning power decreases 
and finally vanishes. We conceive that the obligation to avert 
this condition of affairs in old age rests upon the common- 
wealth and upon its population as a whole.” 


Shameful Waste and Inhumanity of 
American Poorhouses Shown in 
Government Report 


oD HE story of American almshouses is a story of haphazard 
conditions, covering every degree of efficiency and economy 
and of waste, extravagance and mismanagement; of sympathetic 
treatment and honest effort to make an almshouse a home, and 
of neglect, indifference, and downright inhumanity.” 

This conclusion is set forth in a report on “The Cost of Ameri- 
can Almshouses” just issued as Bulletin No. 386 of the United | 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The facts disclosed by this official investigation fully confirm 
earlier studies, notably that of the Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance 
Commission, which have given great impetus to the present move- 
ment for legislation in America to replace the costly, antiquated 
and inhuman poorhouse system with statewide old age pensions. 

It is explained that various fraternal organizations throughout 
the country cooperating with the Department of Labor have also 
made investigations supplementary to the government’s survey. 
The government confined its inquiry to the financial aspect of the 
poorhouse system. The private agencies have gone into “the social 
and humanitarian side of institutional pauper relief” and will later 
publish their own reports. 

Forty-seven states and the District of Columbia are included 
in the government’s survey. It covers 2,183 poorhouses, or 93 per 
cent of all in the country. The total number of inmates found 
in these institutions is 85,889. There are 345,480 acres of land 
connected with the poorhouses. In this land, farm equipment, 
buildings and furnishings there are $150,485,231 of public money 
invested. The total yearly cost of maintenance of the inmates, 
practically all out of public funds, is $28,740,535. 

This means that on the average each inmate of a poorhouse in 
the United States is costing $334.64 a year for maintenance, while 
at the same time living on 4.02 acres of land of which 2.14 acres 
is cultivated to aid in his “keep.” The value of the land and 
buildings and equipment is $1,752.09 per inmate. 

While the annual cost out of public funds to maintain a single 
inmate is considerably below the general average of $334.64 in 
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some states, particularly in the South, in other states we find such 
figures as these: Arizona, $590; California, $415; Maine, $505; 
Massachusetts, $449; Minnesota, $490.78; New Hampshire, 
$417.04; Ohio, $522.33; Rhode Island, $424.94; South Dakota, 
$566.61; Vermont, $639.97; Wyoming, $695. In the three states 
that have recently adopted old age pensions to replace poorhouses, 
the yearly maintenance cost per inmate under the poorhouse system 
was found to be—Wisconsin, $290.46; Montana, $518.91 and 
Nevada, $865.10. 

More than one-third of the poorhouses covered by the report 
are operated for less than 10 inmates each, and considerably more 
than one-half care for less than 25 inmates each. It is shown that 
this multiplicity of small institutions results in needlessly high 
costs, inefficient methods and inadequate care. 

At best a poorhouse is a sorry place in which to keep worthy 
aged dependents. At the worst, as the evidence in the report shows, 
it is appallingly degraded and inhuman. The judge of one county 
in Kentucky refused an investigator permission to visit the local 
poorhouse because it “wasn’t fit for a lady to go into.” 

Significantly, the report emphasizes the political character of 
poorhouse administration in many places. Frequently the job of 
superintendent—and comment is made upon “the almost universal 
illiteracy of almshouse superintendents”—is handed out as a political 
“plum.” Poorhouse superintendents and local politicians have 
stood in the way of remedial legislation. “In many states,” says 
the report, “opposition from county political rings has been so 
strong that the state boards have been powerless to secure the 
passage of the mild advisory legislation they propose.” 

It is found that practically everywhere the small almshouse 
suffers from indifference and neglect. And the report concludes : 

“The unavoidable conclusion seems to be that dilapidation, 
inadequacy, and even indecency are the outstanding physical 
features of most of our small almshouses. Ignorance, unfitness, 
and a complete lack of comprehension of the social element in- 
volved in the conduct of a public institution are characteristic 
of a large part of their managing personnel. Among the in- 
mates themselves insanity, feeble-mindedness, depravity, and 
respectable old age are mingled in haphazard unconcern. It is 
idle, then, to imagine that social conditions in these institu- 
tions could be other than deplorable.” 


Report of United States Coal Commission 
at Last Appears 


By Freperick W. MacKenzie 

N five substantial volumes, totaling 6,807 pages, the report of the 
I United States Coal Commission! finally appears—two years and 
two months after the commission finished its extensive investiga- 
tions. 

The commission went out of existence in September, 1923, after 
having spent nearly all of its appropriation of $600,000 of public 
funds in gathering a vast array of facts about the coal industry, in- 
cluding important data on safety and unemployment. It turned 
back into the Treasury slightly more than the sum finally found 
to be needed for printing, explaining that it was not authorized to 
print its report. 

Although a resolution was introduced in Congress in December, 
1923, authorizing the printing, it was not until February, 1925, more 
than a year later, that it was finally passed in both Houses. This 
action, as a member of the official commission itself has said, was 
brought about through the persistent efforts of the Association for 
Labor Legislation. Now—nine months later—the report is at last 
printed and available to Congress and the public. The story of 
this delay, which furnishes an object-lesson in disservice to the pub- 
lic, appeared in the September number of this Review. 

Meanwhile, in advance of the official report, two books on the 
coal problem were published privately—one, “Coal,” by a member 
of the commission? and another, “What the Coal Commission 
Found,” written by members of the staff and edited by the commis- 
sion’s secretary®. 

Dr. Devine in his book, “Coal,” with a subtitle “Facts and 
Remedies,” says that “both the facts and the views presented * * * 
are, I believe, in harmony with the findings of the commission,” 
and that “I have made no attempt to depart from the deliberate con- 
clusions of the commission for the sake of novelty or originality.” 


* Senate Document 195, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session. 

Coal: Economic Problems of the Mining, Marketing and Consumptfon 
of Anthracite and Soft Coal in the United States. By Edward T. Devine. 
Bloomington, Illinois, American Review Service Press, 1925. 448 pp. 

What the Coal Commission Found. Edited by Edward Eyre Hunt, F. G. 
Tryon, and Joseph H. Willits. Baltimore, The ‘Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1925. 416 pp. 
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“What the Coal Commission Found” is presented as “an au- 
thoritative summary by the staff” and contains a foreword by John 
Hays Hammond, who was chairman of the commission. For this 
reason it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the frontispiece of 
the book is a photograph, captioned “The Fire Boss,” who—in this 
day of safety lamps—is pictured as wearing on his cap a blazing 
torch! And, despite the announcement that this volume summarizes 
the findings of the official commission, an editorial note states that 
the author of the chapter on how bituminous coal is mined and sold 
“has drawn upon his general knowledge of the coal industry rather 
than upon studies sponsored by the commission.” Accidents and 
health are touched upon all too lightly—only two pages out of 416. 
In this respect the book suffers by comparison with “Coal” in which 
the important aspect of safety in the coal industry is given relatively 
adequate attention. 

Both volumes are valuable contributions. If widely ‘consulted, 
as they deserve to be, the facts presented should aid powerfully in 
forming an intelligent public opinion. It is no small public service 
to have made available in compressed form for easy popular con- 
sumption the outstanding findings out of an enormous mass of in- 
formation, the published part of which alone fills five government 
volumes. 

Since the official report of the commission appears just as this 
number of the Review is going to press, it is not possible to review 
it here further than to point out that it contains a wealth of in- 
formation, well edited and indexed. Volume I contains Principal 
Findings and Recommendations; Volume II, Anthracite—Detailed 
Studies; Volume III, Bituminous Coal—Detailed Labor and Engi- 
neering Studies ; Volume IV, Bituminous Coal—Detailed Studies of 
Cost of Production, Investment and Profits; and Volume V, Atlas 
of Statistical Tables. 

The section on safety in bituminous mining, prepared by peas 
Holbrook’, summarizes accident hazards, present condition of safety 
laws, workmen’s compensation, accident insurance, and progress in 
prevention of accidents, and makes recommendation for improve- 
ment. It is accompanied by opinions filed by representatives of the 
operators and the mine workers, as well as a detailed staff report 
prepared by engineers of the federal Bureau of Mines. Special at- 


‘For an earlier discussion of this subject see “Importance of Uniformity 
in Mine Safety Legislation,” by E. A. Holbrook, American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1924, pp. 54-60. 
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tention is given to the effects of accident compensation laws and 
differential compensation insurance rates on coal mine safety condi- 
tions, and to rehabilitation. A section on safety in anthracite min- 
ing also takes up accident and health hazards and accident preven- 
tion. 

Irregularity of employment is covered in both hard and soft coal 
mining in sections prepared by Horace B. Drury®. An outstanding 
fact is that the average days worked by bituminous coal mines dur- 
ing the last thirty-two years has been not quite 70 per cent of a 
full-time year, and on the whole there has been “no improvement.” 

Here, in an impressive government document, is a body of 
official information that will be drawn upon frequently—and, it is 
hoped, to good effect—in the prevention of mine accidents and the 
aie sD of the coal industry. 


*For earlier presentation of important data on this Seine see “Social 
Cost of Irregular Employment in Coal Mining,’ by Horace B. Drury, Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1924, pp. 81-90. 
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Neglect of Industrial Health 


By Emery R. HayHurstT 


Professor of Hygiene, Ohio State University ; 
Consultant, Industrial Hygiene, Ohio State Department of Health 


(Eprtor’'s Note: Efforts for the protection of the physical well-being of labor 
during the past fifteen years in America have been largely expended in successfully 
establishing workmen's accident compensation legislation. The next step—compensation 
for all diseases arising out of industrial employment—is well on the way. A few 
states have extended their compensation laws to cover a restricted list of selected dis- 
eases, as New Jersey did in 1925, but experience under this legislation is serving 
mainly to emphasize the need for broad coverage. The lack of provisions for com- 
batting occupational diseases is concisely set forth in the following extract from a 
paper on “Industrial Health Under Non-Medical Supervision” read by Dr. Hay- 
hurst at the recent meeting of the American Medical Association in Atlantic City. 
The immediate legislative need of course is for adequate occupational disease compen- 
sation and well organized agencies for prevention.) 


NLY a few states require compensation for occupational dis- 
eases and here the limitations are so severe that such are very 
inadequate. As pointed out by many, the lack of efficiency while at 
work in those in poor physical condition is probably a greater factor 
than actual loss of time. The current Philadelphia industrial health 
survey! shows, without question, that high grade physical defects 
are much more frequent in factory than in office or field workers 
while tuberculosis rates transcend, in connection with occupation, 
practically any other relationships known in civilized communities. 
As a community, state and national affair let me cite Dublin’s? 
statistical deduction that there is a marked diminution in the longevity 
of industrial workers in the country,—a difference of about eight 
years in the average expectation of life when compared to those 
engaged in agricultural, commercial and professional pursuits. Of 
this, one year on the average is due to the extra hazard from acci- 
dent ; two years to the increased incidence of tuberculosis ; pneumonia 
is twice as high; and degenerative diseases such as cerebral hemor- 
rhage, Bright’s disease and organic heart disease, show rates two or 
three times as high as in the non-industrial groups. Dublin quotes 


Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee; Five Hundred 
Health Examinations of Industrial Workers, Memorandum (sic), 2:1 (Aug.) 


1924. ‘ 
*Dublin, Louis I.: Health of the Workers, Monthly Labor Review, 20:8 


(Jan.) 1925. 
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Wade Wright to the effect that 5,000 out of a total of 32,000 
patients in the Massachusetts’ General Hospital were referred to the 
industrial clinic and approximately 2,000 of them were ultimately 
found to be suffering from occupational disorders of one kind or 
another. About 6 per cent of those who came to the out-patient 
service appeared to be in need of specialized treatment or the advice 
of an industrial physician. In a physical examination survey, chiefly 
among wage-earners’ families, the New York Academy of Medicine® 
found that 72.7 per cent of 958 examined needed definite medical 
treatment. Says Dublin, “If cases (of ocupational disease) are dis- 
covered it is only because the worker happens to fall into the hands 
of an unusually enlightened physician or because his condition is 
extreme.” 

It is plain to be seen there is practically no public, that is, official 
supervision over the health of workers in the smaller plants of the 
country (employing less than 500 persons) which constitute accord- 
ing to McCord,‘, 99 per cent of all plants and employ 60.4 per cent 
of the 9 million factory workers in the country. McCord concludes 
that less than one per cent of the sizable smaller plants maintain 
adequate medical departments. The Philadelphia survey® discovered 
approximately 6,500 industrial and commercial firms in that city 
of which more than 4,500 employ only from 2 to 25 persons,—“these 
were excluded from further study as not being likely to have any 
organized medical service on account of their small size.” 

Of (1691) small plants in Philadelphia having from 25 to 300 employees 
(representing approximately one-fourth of the industrial population), 680 
reports show 334, or 49 per cent, of the plants reporting have medical service. 
This is complete in 4 plants, incomplete in 30 and of emergency character 
in 300. More than half, 346, report no medical service of any character. 
(The parenthetical inclusions are taken from other parts of the same report.) 

A direct inquiry! showed that 507 health examinations in ten 
selected plants employing 25 to 200 persons where no medical service 
obtained—permanent workers for the most part—92 per cent had not 
visited a physician within a year. Seven per cent said they had never 
consulted one. Several published reports elsewhere have also shown 


*Emerson, Haven: Periodic Health Examinati A 
Daye fee 80:1376 (May) 1923. peta tet Se 
cCord, Carey P.: Industrial Health Promotion i I i 
Jour. Pub. ‘Health. 15:299 (April) 1925. ee 
: Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee: Medical Service 
in Industrial Plants in Philadelphia, Memorandum (sic). 3:12 (Feb.) 1925. 
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that cultists are usually first consulted for minor and even major 
afflictions among the working groups. 

From the above it will be seen that government is derelict in duty 
in regard to the health conservation of workers. It leaves large 
plants to take care of themselves and pays no attention to small ones. 
No machinery exists to extend the experience developed in larger 
plants, many of which have reduced the customary average of 8 to 10 
days’ loss of time per year per person on account of disability to 
perhaps half that figure.® 

In summing up the status quo it appears to the writer that while 
the mill keeps on grinding, voluntary agencies keep extending their 
appeals with too much emphasis on aid instead of prevention. Like- 
wise, government, from the smallest incorporated place up to that of 
state and national magnitude, is always much more willing to spend 
public funds on compensation and accommodation than to appro- 
priate for prevention. I am glad to say that, at last, the electorate 
in Ohio has definitely voiced its opinion on this matter and permitted 
the State Department of Industrial Relations to set aside one per 
cent of the premiums collected for compensation purposes for the 
prevention of accidents and occupational diseases. Heretofore, as 
exists in most all of the States, a meager direct appropriation has 
been made for factory and mine inspection purposes usually without 
any relationship to the magnitude of the disability problem. 


‘Quinby, Robert S.: A Study of Industrial Absenteeism, Monthly Labor 
Review, 13:1 (Oct.) 1921; also The Nation’s Health, 3:572 (Oct.) 1921. 


Industry’s Responsibilities to Labor 
and the Public 


NDUSTRY’S responsibility for unemployment and its “moral” 

duty to take measures to stabilize production are again empha- 
sized in one of the most recent, and noteworthy, books on present- 
day labor problems—‘‘Labor Relations in Industry” by Dwight L. 
Hoopingarner.? 

“Unemployment is a major problem of industry,” writes Mr. 
Hoopingarner. “The maintenance of regular production through- 
out industry and the insurance of relative permanency of employ- 
ment are prime essentials in furthering a constructive program 
within industry itself and in maintaining the stability of the entire 
economic and social order.” 

A few of the outstanding plans by which individual plants 
(through cooperation between management and men) and whole 
industries (through joint action of employers and labor unions) 
are successfully setting about to stabilize employment are described 
in the book. These have already been cited in earlier numbers of 
this Review, as encouraging voluntary efforts in advance of 
legislation. 

“If industry claims the right to operate on the basis of private 
enterprise,” declares the author, “then private industry must assume 
the reasonable responsibilities attendant upon the conduct of the 
productive processes of the community.” 

Mr. Hoopingarner is well qualified to write on labor relations. 
He is an executive counsel on industrial and commercial relations, 
executive of the American Construction Council, director of the 
New York Building Congress, and formerly lecturer in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. He has for years 
grappled with the problem in a practical way. He speaks as an 
“insider” in industrial management. 

It is therefore significant that throughout this substantial volume 
the public or social point of view in dealing with human relations 
in industry is firmly accepted. Stabilizing employment is but one 
of the many topics covered. Cooperation between employer and 


* Chicago, A. W, Shaw Company, 1925. 553 pp. 
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¢ 
employee in managing labor relations is enlarged upon, as well as 
division of earnings, working periods and labor supply. Sections 
on health, safety, rehabilitation and social insurance present these 
aspects of industry’s and the public’s responsibility to the workers 
with insight into the necessity for and nature of legislative inter- 
vention for the public good. 

“Labor legislation, it should be noted, is not generally class 
legislation,” says Mr. Hoopingarner. “When it is for equality of 
privilege on the part of labor and recognition of legitimate pro- 
tection of human resources it is, instead of being class legislation, 


legislation for the protection of equality of opportunity for man- 
kind.” 


Here is an enlightened book that should prove not only a valuable 
aid to industrial and business executives but also a source of helpful 
information to the general reader on the most vital—the human— 
side of industry. 


Ohio’s Accident Compensation Law 


“Ts day and every night produces testimony corroborative of the 

statement that the Ohio workmen’s compensation law is one of the most 
beneficial, one of the most humane laws ever written into the statutes of this 
or any other state of the union,” says an editorial in an Ohio newspaper, quoted 
in the official state bulletin, Industrial Relations. 

“When the law was enacted, and especially after it was made compulsory 
for employers of labor to compensate workmen who meet with injury and to 
pay industrial insurance to the widows, or other dependents of workingmen who 
lose their lives while thus employed, a great hue and cry went up throughout 
the length and breadth of the Buckeye commonwealth. The lamentations, how- 
ever, emanated from the throats of the liability insurance companies, which 
had waxed strong and grown fat as a result of exploiting injured workmen 
and their families. The representatives of this special interest claimed that the 
state of Ohio was exercising a monopolistic control of the liability insurance 
business and that an awful injustice was being perpetrated. 

“Ves, the state of Ohio had assumed a monopoly, but it was one of those rare 
instances in which a monopoly is justified. The state was driven to adopt that 
method of circumventing the nefarious designs of the private liability insurance 
companies. Under the old system, when private liability insurance companies 
had full sway, there was not one chance in a hundred for an injured work- 
man or the relative of a workman who lost his life in an industrial accident, to 
recover compensation. The insurance companies, aided and abetted by their 
pliant tools, the ambulance-chasing lawyers, reaped the usufruct and divided it 
something upon the order that thieves divide the swag.” 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance Laws 
Now Proposed on Same Principle as 
Workmen’s Accident Insurance 


INE and interesting evidence of the hold that workmen’s 
accident compensation legislation has upon the American public 
is found in the proposal that the principle of industrial accident 
insurance be employed in meeting the new and growing hazard of 
automobile traffic. 

This proposal for compulsory automobile accident compensation 
was advanced in a notable address recently before the Ohio State 
Bar Association by Judge Robert S. Marx of the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati. 

“The total number of Americans killed and wounded by 
automobiles in 1923 was 500,000,” says Judge Marx. “The 
total number last year, as reported by the Hoover Committee, 
was 630,000. Of this number more than 19,000 were killed and 
15 per cent were children under 16 years of age. In the last 
two years more than a million fellow Americans—men, women 
and children—were killed or disabled by automobiles. This 
year the number of fatalities and injuries will exceed last year’s 
terrible toll and the total tends to increase with the ever-increasing 
number of motor vehicles upon the streets.” 

Judge Marx points out that a personal injury suit is the only 
remedy now available to the injured victim of an automobile acci- 
dent or to his dependent family in case of death. He shows most 
convincingly that such suits are long-drawn-out, costly and un- 
certain, leaving the victims in the same tragic plight that industrial 
workers were in before the advent of workmen’s compensation laws. 

“There is no sound reason,” he continues, “why the principles 
of compulsory compensation insurance which have been so suc- 
cessfully applied with respect to industrial accidents cannot be 
applied with equal success to cases of injury and death arising from 
automobile accidents. Tersely put, my proposal is to compel every 
automobile owner to procure a policy of compensation insurance 
as a condition precedent to obtaining a license to drive an automobile 
upon the public streets and to pay a premium for such policy to 
an insurance fund to be used to compensate the victims of accidents 
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arising from the operation of automobiles according to fixed 
schedules and without regard to fault. 

“For example, there are 1,400,000 licensed automobiles in Ohio. 
If every owner is required to pay a premium of $10 per car upon 
application for his license, an insurance fund of $14,000,000 will 
be created. Upon the basis of last year’s figures, this amount 
would be sufficient to pay $6,500 to the dependents of every person 
killed by automobiles and to pay $4 per day during disability to 
every adult injured by automobiles and $2 per day during disability 
to every injured child and to furnish hospital care and medical 
attention in all cases and still leave an ample reserve. 

“Fourteen million dollars is a greater sum than that collected 
from Ohio employers for workmen’s compensation last year. The 
amount of this fund was $13,500,000, and from this fund, the 
Industrial Commission paid 933 death claims ; allowed compensation 
in 58,354 cases and provided hospital and medical care in 122,323 
additional cases. 

“When workmen’s compensation was first proposed in Ohio, 
it met the determined opposition of selfish interests, but in the past 
fifteen years this system has been written into the law of the land 
and no one seriously proposes to return to the old system of 
employer’s liability via the personal injury suit. I anticipate that 
the same opposition and the same arguments which were met and 
overcome in the fight for workmen’s compensation will be revived 
against the proposal for compulsory automobile insurance, but I am 
equally confident that this opposition will be overwhelmed by the 
rising tide of public opinion which demands action to stop accidents 
and to protect the injured and the dependents of the dead. 

“Recent endorsements of compulsory insurance by the public 
press and by automobile clubs and safety committees are encouraging 
signs of the times. Legislative commissions are now investigating 
the subject in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Massachusetts has 
already adopted a statewide compulsory liability insurance law 
which has been held constitutional by the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts. In re Opinion of the Justices, 147 N. E., 681 (June 
9, 1925). 

“Similar laws have been in force in Denmark and Switzerland 
for a number of years with marked success. In Ohio, we have 
applied the principle of compulsory insurance to motor busses and 
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in practically every state in the union there are now laws requiring 
motor busses and taxicabs to carry liability insurance in varying 
amounts. The constitutionality of these laws has recently been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States in Packard 
v. Banton, 264 U. S. 140 (1924). 

“However, I am advocating compensation insurance, not liability 
insurance. The difference between compensation insurance and 
liability insurance is fundamental. Liability insurance only operates 
to guarantee the payment of a judgment, if liability is established 
as the result of a personal injury suit, up to fixed limits usually 
not to exceed $5,000 for one death or injury. Liability insurance 
does not secure compensation to the injured or the dependents of 
the dead. On the contrary, it frequently makes it more difficult 
for them to recover compensation by forcing them to engage in 
an unequal contest with a powerful insurance company. Liability 
insurance will not materially help the victims of automobile acci- 
dents. It will innure largely to the profit of insurance companies 
and to attorneys specializing in personal injury claims. 

“Instead of relieving congestion, liability insurance will add to 
the flood of personal injury cases which now clog the dockets. 
Liability insurance will perpetuate the evils of the liability system 
in place of abolishing these evils. It was largely because of the 
abuses of employer’s liability insurance that the present plan of 
workmen’s compensation insurance was adopted.” 

In making a case for compulsory automobile accident in- 
surance, Judge Marx throughout draws upon the identical con- 
siderations which have led to the adoption in America of com- 
pulsory industrial accident insurance. He does not fail to stress 
the three-fold advantage of compensation: (1) the victim gets 
immediate hospital and medical care and he or his dependents 
receive compensation promptly when it is most needed; (2) the 
automobile owner gets more nearly complete protection at a 
cost less than half of what he now pays for liability insurance, 
and (3) the public will not only be relieved of the burden of 
court and jury expenses and public and private charities arising 
out of automobile accidents but society will be enabled “to control 


accident prevention and to scientifically eradicate the causes of 
automobile accidents.” 


Do Women Want a Long Work Day? 


By S. A. TucKER 
In the Decatur CIll.) Herald 


M5 ETHEL SYFORD has seriously upset our mind, about a subject 
on which we thought that we had a settled conviction. 

We happen to work for a business institution in which women employees 
go home after eight hours of work and for a good many years we have been 
rather proud of that fact. In our ignorance, it seemed to us an enlightened 
and humanitarian policy. Now we hear Miss Syford explain that the employed 
women of Illinois do not want the eight-hour day, and there comes the sus- 
picion that we may have been doing our girls a grave injustice by sending 
them home so early. Supposing that all these years, while we thought that we 
were doing them a favor, they have been privately reproaching us for not 
permitting them to work on, ten or twelve hours! The thought is disturbing. 


In order to get at the truth, if possible, we went first to talk it over with 
Miss Mabel Griffin, the amazingly efficient young woman who sits in front of 
a linotype machine that looms enormously above her, and with nimble fingers 
flying over the banks of blue keys, transforms the typewritten “copy” for 
this column into solid type. 


“Miss Griffin,’ we began, feeling that perhaps some delicacy was called 
for in an inquiry about her personal preferences,—‘“Miss Griffin, would you 
mind telling me whether you want to work nine hours a day?” 

“Well I should say NOT!” she exclaimed, to our immense surprise. 

“But Miss Syford says that working girls don’t want an eight-hour day,” 
we persisted, “and that nobody will hire women if they can’t work longer than 
that.” 

“You quit kidding me; this story goes first edition.” 

The little brass mats were clicking down into the line again, as her fingers 
flew, and it was plain that nothing more was to be gained from that interview. 
Miss Griffin is a serious minded young person, under her bob, and is deadly 
earnest about producing a full count of type lines during her eight hours. We 
have an idea that the circumstance that she receives the same wage as the men 
working around her has something to do with the respect she shows her job 
—but that is something aside from the eight-hour day, again. 


Anyway, as we returned to our typewriter, it was with a sense of troubled 
perplexity. Here were two estimable young women, Miss Syford explaining 
that employed women do not want the eight-hour day, and Miss Griffin, who is 
employed, saying quite emphatically that she does. We do not question the 
integrity of either, but we do suggest the possibility of some misunderstanding. 
And Miss Griffin, who sits eight hours each day in front of a rumbling linotype 
machine, we suspect, has an observation post just a little nearer the actual 
scene than a magazine editorial office twelve stories above Fifty-second street, 
New York City. 
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Indeed, the more we think about that difference in location, the more chance 
we see of Miss Syford being honestly mistaken. She mentions, for instance, the 
fact that the working women themselves are not appearing in Springfield in 
person to appeal for the eight-hour bill, but only their trades union representa- 
tives. This, naturally, would seem peculiar to Miss Syford, from New York, 
and might indicate that employed women are not interested. To us, it is not 
strange at all. 

Indeed, we have to smile a little when we try to imagine Emily B——, 
who works behind the counter of a ten-cent store for the $12 a week urgently 
needed at home, going to her employer and asking for a day off, so she can 
travel over to Springfield to ask the legislators to lighten the hours of her labor 
a little. Miss B has not had many educational advantages, but she knows 
altogether too much to make that mistake. 


If women should get the eight-hour working day, Miss Syford opines, the 
next thing we know they will want Saturday afternoons off too, and then we 
shall see the forty-four week. Something tells us that Miss Syford is exactly 
right in that suspicion. The whole trend of the industrial world, since the 
beginning of the industrial revolution about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
has been steadily toward shorter working hours, and the world stubbornly re- 
fuses to be put into reverse. However, there is cheering evidence in past 
experience that the world has survived all previous reductions, and we refuse 
to become alarmed about the next one to be made. 

To be made? Ah, already it is a reality in ever so many places. We 
should like for Miss Syford to call upon our former Congressman Allen F. 
Moore. She probably would consider him a most wicked employer, for he 
not only sends the girls home from his factory after eight hours of toil on 
five days, but gives them Saturday afternoons besides—that dreadful forty- 
four-hour week in practise! Oddly enough, none of his employees have gone 
on strike against the vicious shortening of their opportunity to labor. To the 
contrary, they actually seem to like it. None of them, it may be mentioned, has 
been over to Springfield to insist that they be permitted to work nine or ten 
hours daily. 


And that is not the worst. In Mr. Moore’s factory, the policy was adopted 
a year or two ago of suspending all work for a few minutes’ recess in the 
middle of each morning and each afternoon, This is a further shortening of the 
working day. Miss Syford says, “It stands to reason that not as much can 
be produced in eight hours as in eight and a half hours; just common sense tells 
you that.” 

But here again, Miss Syford is mistaken. Mr. Moore is a tolerably good 
business man, it will be admitted, as well as a humanitarian employer. He 
thought he knew what he was about when he cut the recess time off the pro- 
duction hours in his plant, but he had careful counts made in order to be 
sure. What he found out was, that production did not decline in proportion 
to the time sacrificed. Indeed, it actually increased a little. More important 
still, there was less loss due to breakage, which increases with fatigue. 
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Mr. Moore enjoys an extraordinary loyalty on the part of his employees. 
This, it seems to me, would hardly be the case if they were opposed, as Miss 
Syford thinks, to the shorter working day. His is a model plant, but his 
experience with the results of shorter working time is not unusual. It is 
precisely what has happened in scores of other industries in which it has been 
tried. 

English cotton manufacturers complained bitterly that they would be ruined 
when Parliament began to interfere with the employment of young children for 
fourteen and sixteen hours a day. Robert Owen promptly showed them, by 
building a model mill of his own, that he could make a handsome profit with- 
out exploiting children at all. From that day to this, industry has been con- 
tinually upon the verge of ruin as one hour after another has been lopped 
away—but the collapse is still in the future. The present threat against Illinois’ 
ability to compete with other producing states may see it postponed again. 

Why, if the conditions of competition demand equality with the most 
backward, we are already done for. We had better hasten to pull down our _ 
high schools and get these children from the age of ten and upward, back 
into the factories in order to keep up with Georgia. 


Secretary Work Urges Increased Benefits Under 
Federal Retirement Act 


NCREASE of benefits under the federal government’s old age pension plan 

is urged by Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work in his review for 1925. 
Writing on the retirement act for federal employees which has been in effect 
for nearly five years, he points out that the annuities were originally fixed too 
low because of over-conservative actuarial estimates. 

The average annual rate paid beneficiaries under the law is only $544.64. 
Almost a third received less than $432 a year. Yet “the fund so far has not 
only been self-sustaining, but a large balance is now on hand.” The balance 
at the end of the first fiscal year (1921), after all claims had been met, was 
$9,672,842. This balance will be increased to at least $44,665,778 for 1925, 
despite the greater drafts upon it by reason of the increasing number of 
annuitants. 

“It is believed,” says Secretary Work, “that the annual rate paid the an- 
nuitants may be increased without menacing the fund and without necessi- 
tating appropriations from the government in the near future. More liberal 
retirement annuities would relieve actual distress now existing in many cases 
among retired federal workers. For humanitarian reasons, if for no other, 
the government should provide a more suitable retirement pay than the present 
annuity, which is often insufficient to meet the necessities of existence. 

“From an administrative standpoint the effect of an increase in annuities 
would operate to the benefit of the government by lessening the pressure for 
retention in the service of employees who have reached the retirement age and 
whose efficiency has been depleted by old age, but whose resources do not 
permit them to face the future on the present slender retirement pay with 
equanimity.” 


Fighting an Industrial Disease 


(Epiror's Note: The eighteenth annual sale of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals will 
take place throughout the United States in December to provide funds for carrying on 
antituberculosis campaigns in 1926. The following from the National Tuberculosis 
Association is presented as a reminder of the need of continued public support in the 
war against this most important, but highly preventable, industrial disease.) 


OOD health is the worker’s greatest asset. 

There is nothing so costly to the worker as 
sickness, for when his health is gone his wages 
cease. There are, according to the lastest census, 
about 35,000,000 industrial workers in the United 
vemmcemenem 5 States, and it has been estimated that an average of 
eeedssekauumS seven days is lost each year by each worker through 
sickness. This means that a total of 245,000,000 
days are lost each year by the workers in this country. Estimating 
each man’s capacity at $3 a day—a low figure—the total yearly loss 
in wages alone because of sickness is $735,000,000. 

So many diseases are preventable that every man should become 
acquainted with the simple rules of disease prevention and apply 
them to his own life for the sake of his happiness and his pocket- 
book. It is neither a difficult nor an expensive thing to do, but it 
requires determination and the realization that it will pay. 

Where working conditions are involved the employer should do 
his part. The work shop should have plenty of light and some of 
the windows should be opened once in a while even in the coldest 
weather. Artificial lights should be arranged so that they will not 
hurt the eyes with their glare. If the trade is a dusty one hoods 


and suction pipes should carry off the dust to prevent it from enter- 
ing the workers’ lungs. 


The preventable disease which causes the greatest amount of sick- 
ness and death among workers is tuberculosis. An organized 
national campaign is under way to educate people in regard to the 
rules of general health in order to prevent infection and active disease. 
Physicians, public health nurses, sanatoria, lecturers—all these are 
engaged in the work of eradicating this disease which in the past 


seventeen years has been reduced from 200,000 to 100,000 deaths per 
year. 


Annual sales of Christmas Seals, the eighteenth of which is being 
held during December, afford the public an opportunity to aid in 
continuing this work of education and prevention. 
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International Labor Legislation 


Tue International Association for Labor Legislation, the International 
Association on Unemployment and the International Committee on Social 
Insurance have, as separate organizations, passed into history. At a representa- 
tive meeting in September, 1925, at Berne, these three bodies were merged into 
a single, unified organization—the International Association for Social 
Progress. 


Thus, at the end of a quarter century of service the organization of labor 
legislationists takes a new title and in closer formation seizes the new oppor- 
tunities for service that have come in a world being reborn out of the travail 
of war. (See special article on page 289 of this Review.) 

The plan adopted from the first in America was followed in unifying these 
international organizations. The American Association for Labor Legislation 
has served as the American arm of all three international associations—social 
insurance and unemployment as well as labor legislation. It continues as the 
American section of the International Association for Social Progress. 

In organizing the new international association, an honorary committee was 
formed, presided over by Hermann Greulich, and including such “veterans” as 
Arthur Fontaine of France, Mgr. N. Nolens of Holland, Achille Loria of 
Italy, Ernest Mahaim of Belgium and Sidney Webb of England. 

President of the executive committee is Karl Renner, ex-chancellor of 
Austria and president of the labor bank in Vienna. Vice presidents include the 
former presidents—Adrien Lachenal, Louis Varlez and Edouard Fuster. 
A. Boissard is the secretary-general and Stephen Bauer director of research 
work and publication. These with ten other members form the executive. The 
seat of the new Association is Basle. The next international meeting of the 
Association will be held at Montreux within the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber, 1926. 

In preparation for the Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the International 
Labor Conference which will be held at Geneva in 1926, the International 
Labor Office has sent to member countries printed questionnaires accom- 
panied by explanatory statements covering the three items on the 
agenda. 

The Eighth Session will deal with simplification of the inspection of 
emigrants on board ship. The Ninth Session, immediately following, 
will consider (1) international codification of the rules relating to sea- 
men’s articles of agreement and (2) general principles for the inspection 
of the conditions of work of seamen, 

In the highly important matter of arresting a seaman for quitting his job 

upon arrival at a port—termed “desertion” in shipping parlance—the outlook 
does not appear promising for the adoption of an international code setting a 
standard as high as that in the American seamen’s act which by abolishing 
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arrest and imprisonment for desertion “makes seamen free men.” The only— 
and merely technical—advance suggested is that in the proposed Draft Code 
of the International Labor Office which would abolish the right of the master 
of the ship to arrest deserters (still permitted in some countries) and vest that 
right solely with the public authorities. The Draft Code submitted by the 
shipowners would leave things as they are. The American labor movement— 
which, through the late Samuel Gompers, took a leading part in drafting the 
labor provisions of the peace treaty, including the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Office—vigorously assails the proposed seamen’s code as framed 
by the International Labor Office. At its annual convention in Atlantic City, 
October 16, 1925, the American Federation of Labor unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring that “we emphatically protest against the adoption of said 
international seamen’s code and authorize the executive council to give every 
possible assistance to the organized seamen of America in resisting interna- 
tional sanction for compulsory servitude aboard ship.” 


At the second International Conference of Labor Statisticians held 
under the auspices of the International Labor Organization at Geneva, April 
20-25, 1925, Draft Resolutions were adopted with a view to bringing about 
world-wide uniformity in compiling cost-of-living index numbers intended to 
measure changes in the cost of living in a given country at different periods; 
unemployment statistics and international comparison of real wages, and in 
classifying industries to serve as a base for international statistical compari- 
sons. The Resolution on unemployment statistics goes into considerable 
detail as to the information to be compiled and the sources to be drawn upon. 
It says: “In countries in which a widespread system of unemployment 
insurance exists the information obtained from the working of such a system 
forms the best basis for unemployment statistics.” Where statistics based on 
unemployment insurance, compulsory or voluntary, are not available, the Reso- 
lution states, workers’ organizations should be drawn upon. “Even when 
statistics based on unemployment insurance become available,” it adds, “it is 
desirable, for purposes of comparison, to continue trade union statistics as long 
as they are reliable.” A third important source of statistics is the public 
employment offices. The Resolution recommends that the different statistics 
(insurance, trade union and employment offices) be presented together, prefer- 
ably in graphic form, “so that they might be coordinated and checked one with 
another and as clear and correct an idea as possible of the fluctuations in 
unemployment obtained.” 


ForMaL ratification has been made by the government of Chile of the Draft 
Conventions of the International Labor Conference fixing a minimum age of 
14 for admission of children to industrial employment, prohibiting the employ- 
ment in industry of young persons under 18 years of age at night (with certain 
exemptions for persons between 16 and 18), limiting the hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to 8 a’day and 48 a week (with certain exemptions), 
and making regulations concerning the employment of women for 6 weeks 
before and 6 weeks after childbirth. These are the first ratifications made by 
a Latin-American country. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Labor Economics. By Sotomon Bum. New York, Holt, 1925. 579 
pp—A stimulating appraisal of the labor movement of to-day and of progress 
in legislative intervention in industry for the public good. Devotes considerable 
attention to development of labor ,legislation in the United States, social in- 
surance, unemployment and the business cycle. “Labor legislation,” says Dr. 
Blum, “will develop with the increased knowledge of the influence of indus- 
trialism upon life, mainly upon the life of the worker; secondarily, but just 
as truly, upon the life of the whole community. * * * Growing familiarity 
with labor legislation creates a demand for further protection and at the same 
time makes it easier to get. In legislation we build upon previous knowledge 
and experience. * * * The growing political power of the labor movement 
will stimulate legislation, for it will enable labor to strengthen itself in those 
fields where it is particularly weak. The workers fully realize that the greatest 
impediments to improving conditions are to be found in the laggard industries 
and in those industries which depend upon the labor of women, children and 
unskilled men. * * * Among those employers where conditions are above 
the margin, we may expect not only no opposition to labor legislation but its 
actual encouragement.” 


The Case of Bituminous Coal. By Watton H. Hamitron ann HeLen 
R. Wricut, New York, Macmillan, 1925. 310 pp—An admirable study of 
the soft coal industry made with the aid of the Institute of Economics, The 
industry’s failure to provide regular employment and to prevent needless work 
accidents, including coal dust explosions, is set down in plain terms. 


General Problems of Social Insurance. Series M (Soctar Insurance) 
No. 1 or Stupies AND REPorTS BY THE INTERNATIONAL LaBor OFFICE. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1925. 136 pp—An excellent source book of infor- 
mation on the development of social insurance throughout the world—except for 
the laws in the United States and Mexico which, it is announced, will be 
examined later in a separate report. Tables are given of the social insurance 
laws—accident, health, maternity, invalidity, old age, death and unemployment— 
in forty-three countries. The report covers the scope, benefits, financial re- 
sources and financial systems under the various laws, as well as insurance insti- 
tutions and the problem of unifying or co-ordinating social insurance. 


Compensation for Industrial Accidents. Series M (Socrat INsuRANCE) 
No. 2 or Stupies AND REPORTS BY THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1925. 655 pp—This substantial volume contains 
a comparative analysis of workmen’s accident compensation laws in the various 
countries—except the United States and Mexico. A note explains that these 
two countries will be covered in a special report to be published later. Al! 
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essential information, as to the provisions of the laws in forty-three countries, 
will be found in this report, conveniently arranged for comparison. 


Profits. By Wm.1am TruFranTt Foster AND WappiLt CatcHincs. New- 
ton 58, Massachusetts, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 1925. 465 
pp.—A prize of five thousand dollars is offered for the best adverse criticism 
of this book. “Profits” presents the following argument: “Progress toward 
greater total production is retarded because consumer buying does not keep 
pace with production. Consumer buying lags behind for two reasons: first, 
because industry does not disburse to consumers enough money to buy the 
goods produced; second, because consumers, under the necessity of saving, 
cannot spend even as much money as they receive. There is not an even flow 
of money from producer to consumer, and from consumer back to producer. 
The expansion of the volume of money does not fully make up the deficit, for 
money is expanded mainly to facilitate the production of goods, and the goods 
must be sold to consumers for more money than the expansion has provided. 
Furthermore, the savings of corporations and individuals are not used to pur- 
chase the goods already in the markets, but to bring about the production of 
more goods. Under the established system, therefore, we make progress only 
while we are filling the shelves with goods which must either remain on the 
shelves as stock in trade or be sold at a loss, and while we are building more 
industrial equipment than we can use. Jnadequacy of consumer income is, 
therefore, the main reason why we do not long continue to produce the wealth 
which natural resources, capital facilities, improvements in the arts, and the 
self-interest of employers and employees would otherwise enable us to produce.” 
(Italics our own.) That’s what we had concluded. We congratulate the prize 
winner. 


Margaret Bondfield. By Mary Acnes Hamitton (Iconoclast). New 
York, Thomas Seltzer, 1925. 191 pp—The story of a British shop girl—elo- 
quent, indefatigable, radiant, and “equipped with faith and hope and courage’— 
who through years of energetic devotion to a cause became the head of the 


British labor movement in 1923, and shortly thereafter a member of Parliament eS 


where under the Labor Government in 1924 she served as Under-Secretary of 
Labor. The chapter “Margaret and Mary” will be especially interesting to 
those in America who have been so fortunate as to count Margaret Bondfield 
and Mary McArthur as their friends. 


The Supreme Court and Minimum Wage Legislation. CompiLep By — 
THE Nationa, Consumers’ Leacue. New York, The New Republic, 1925. 
281 pp.—A collection of important articles on the decision of the United States _ 
Supreme Court in the District of Columbia minimum wage case, with an intro- 
duction by Roscoe Pound. 


A NEw publication, The Human Factor, has appeared under the auspices — ty 
of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. The first number of this 
quarterly which appeared November 12 gives promise of a unique “service for 
industry” particularly to personnel managers. Aspects of employment, includ- 
ing industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation, will be treated especially 


from the viewpoint of the mental factors involved. Dr. Henry B, Elkind is a 


editor. 


